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Aleksei  Teplov  and  the  Free  Russian 
Library  in  Whitechapel 1 

Robert  Henderson 

On  5  February  1902,  towards  the  end  of  a  meeting  in  London  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  (SFRF), 
the  veteran  revolutionary,  Nikolai  Chaikovskii  rose  to  give  what  was  later 
described  as  ‘an  interesting  account  of  the  Russian  Free  Library  in  Wh¬ 
itechapel,  founded  and  managed  by  Mr  Teplov,  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  place  on  a  permanent  footing.’  He  also  informed  the  Committee  that 
amongst  its  activities  the  library  had  organised  a  series  of  well-attended 
lectures  in  Russian  for  the  local  populace.2  This  information  was  duly  noted 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  society’s  journal,  Free  Russia,  which  also  carried  a 
one-page  supplement  entitled,  ‘An  Appeal  for  the  Cause  of  Education  in  the 
East  End  of  London’.3  This  document  gave  further  details  of  the  library’s 
wide  range  of  activities  and  called  for  help  from  outside  sympathizers  to 
allow  the  organising  committee  (which  included  such  notable  British  liber¬ 
als  as:  Gertrude  Toynbee,  Mrs.  Francis  Hueffer,  Herbert  Burrows,  and  J. 
Frederick  Green)  to  procure  larger  premises  and  extend  the  services  already 
on  offer  to  the  foreign  community  in  the  East  End,  namely:  ‘free  lessons 
in  the  English  language,  composition,  literature,  history  and  constitution, 
as  well  as  free  legal  advice  to  the  poor,  a  free  labour  bureau,  free  concerts, 
and  a  social  club’  (Fig.  1). 

The  verso  of  the  appeal  carried  a  photograph  of  the  cramped  interior  of 
the  library  underlining  the  urgent  need  to  find  more  space  (Fig.  2).  That 
same  image  had  appeared  a  few  months  earlier  as  an  illustration  for  an 
article  entitled  ‘Russia  in  East  London’  by  a  certain  Count  Armfelt,  who 
described  the  premises  thus: 

This  library  is  unique  in  its  way.  It  consists  of  one  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  small  house  in  Church  Lane...  A  long  table,  two  wooden 
benches,  and  two  rough  writing  tables,  a  few  chairs  and  several  dozen 
shelves,  about  two  thousand  books,  Russian  newspapers  and  periodicals 
about  five  days  old,  with  a  few  prints  on  the  walls.  This  comprises  all 
the  furniture,  and  all  there  is  to  admire. 
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Fig.  i.  ‘An  Appeal  for  the  Cause  of  Education’. 
Supplement  to  Free  Russia ,  i  March  1902,  vol.  13,  no.  3. 
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Armfelt  also  described  the  clientele  served  by  this  unique  institution: 

At  the  Russian  Library  you  meet  men  belonging  to  every  class  of  society 
and  men  of  every  type:  naval  cadets  of  the  imperial  service,  students  and 
literary  men,  tradesmen,  men  without  occupation  who  do  not  know  a 
word  of  English,  all  congregate  there  and  the  smoke  which  issues  from 
cigars  and  pipes  and  cigarettes  welds  all  these  atoms  of  Russian  society 
into  an  indistinct  mass.4 

The  author,  however,  gave  no  indication  of  how  the  library  had  come 
into  existence,  nor  indeed  did  he  make  any  reference  to  the  sterling  work 
performed  by  its  founder  and  chief  librarian. 

Those  brief  mentions,  in  Free  Russia  and  Living  London,  are  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  the  very  few  contemporary  references  to  this  remarkable  institution 
which,  over  the  twenty  years  leading  up  to  1917  served,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  a  benevolent  society  for  poor,  often  illiterate,  Jewish  immigrants,  and  on 
the  other,  as  an  important  revolutionary  meeting  place  which  would  find 
itself  the  centre  of  attention  of  the  political  police  forces  of  St  Petersburg, 
Paris  and  London.  Since  then,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Bezplatnaia 
russkaia  biblioteka  i  chital'nia,  to  give  it  its  full  name,  has  fared  no  better, 
attracting  almost  no  academic  attention,  either  inside  or  outside  Russia.5 

Fortunately,  with  the  discovery  of  Teplov’s  private  papers  in  the  State 
Archive  of  the  Russian  Federation,  and  with  reference  to  certain  other 
French  and  British  archival  documents,  it  is  now  possible  to  offer  an  account 
of  the  formation  and  development  of  the  library  and  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  full  and  varied  life  of  its  founder  and  guiding  light.6  As  will  become 
apparent,  Aleksei  Lvovich  Teplov  led  a  life  which  (to  those  outside  the 
profession  at  least!)  might  be  considered  unusually  colourful  and  exciting 
for  a  mere  librarian. 


Early  Years 

Teplov’s  father,  Lev  Vasilevich,  served  as  a  priest  in  the  small  village 
of  Agramakovo,  some  100  kilometres  to  the  west  of  Penza.  It  was  there, 
on  5  April  1852,  that  his  wife,  Evdokiia  Timarevna,  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
Aleksei7  (Fig.  3).  In  his  reminiscences  Teplov  makes  no  mention  of  his  early 
childhood  but  does  recall  his  high  school  years  and  how  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Dobroliubov,  Pisarev  and  Chernyshevskii. 
Then,  as  a  student  at  the  St  Petersburg  Institute  of  Technology  in  the  early 
1870s  he  was  introduced,  via  the  underground  press,  to  more  radical  notions 
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Fig.  2.  ‘The  Free  Russian  Library’. 

E.  Armfelt,  ‘Russia  in  East  London’,  Living  London , 

London,  vol.  i,  6  November  1901,  p.  27. 

and,  with  eyes  now  opened,  began  to  look  critically  at  the  existing  forms  of 
Russian  economic  and  political  life.  He  soon  came  to  the  realisation  that, 
‘the  people  were  our  only  hope  -  one  only  had  to  tell  them  as  much  and 
explain  it  to  them.  In  1874,  therefore,  I  quit  my  comfortable  life  and  “went 
to  the  people”  as  a  propagandist  preaching  a  better  form  of  life  based  on 
love  for  one  another,  equality  and  total  freedom!’8 

In  1875  the  young  idealist  found  work  on  the  railways  in  Syzran  in 
Saratov  province,  where  he  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  illegal  populist 
literature  among  his  fellow  workers.  It  is  recorded  that  Vera  Zasulich  spent 
three  days  there  in  the  summer  and  called  him  to  a  meeting  in  her  hotel 
room  to  pass  on  some  books  for  distribution.  Having  already  served  a  term 
in  prison,  Zasulich,  as  a  high-profile  revolutionary,  would  certainly  have 
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been  kept  under  close  police  supervision  and  it  is  doubtless  that  it  was  as 
a  direct  result  of  this  meeting  that  Teplov  found  himself  under  arrest  in 
August  of  that  year.  As  ever,  the  Russian  judicial  apparatus  moved  slowly 
and  it  was  not  until  April  1878  that  the  Senate  handed  down  his  sentence 
of  five  years  exile  to  Verkholensk  in  Eastern  Siberia.9  Unfortunately,  Teplov 
left  no  record  of  this  period  of  his  life,  and  of  the  following  six  years,  he 
mentions  only  his  return  home  to  Penza  and  his  employment  there  as  a 
scribe  in  the  local  conservatory. 

It  would  appear  that,  at  this  point,  Teplov  had  not  yet  considered  librari- 
anship  as  a  vocation  for  in  1889  he  again  decided  to  take  up  the  struggle 
and  fled  Russia  for  France,  abandoning  his  scribe’s  pen  for  a  considerably 
more  direct  programme  of  action  against  the  tsar.  Unfortunately,  these 
plans  received  an  almost  immediate  setback  when,  in  February  1890  in  the 
Forest  of  Bondy,  some  fifteen  kilometres  to  the  east  of  Paris,  the  new  arrival 
received  a  serious  wound  to  the  thigh  caused  by  the  premature  explosion 
of  one  of  the  experimental  bombs  he  had  been  hurling  at  a  tree.  And  his 
misfortunes  did  not  end  there  for,  a  few  months  into  his  convalescence, 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  29  May,  he  was  rudely  awoken  by 
the  French  police  and  taken  into  custody,  together  with  sixteen  of  his 
compatriots,  on  charges  of  illegal  possession  of  explosives. 

This,  the  ‘Paris  Bomb  Plot’,  received  wide  coverage  in  the  international 
press  and,  as  the  story  unfolded  with  reports  of  the  discovery  of  a  veritable 
bomb  factory  on  the  6th  floor  of  a  flat  at  60,  avenue  des  Gobelins  in  the 
centre  of  Paris,  it  emerged  that  eight  of  those  arrested,  including  the 
unfortunate  Teplov,  might  indeed  be  guilty  as  charged.  It  also  became 
clear  that  the  group  had  fallen  victim  to  an  act  of  provocation  by  a  Russian 
police  agent,  a  certain  Landesen,  who  had  betrayed  his  compatriots  to  the 
authorities  and  then  smartly  fled  the  scene  before  the  arrests  were  made. 
At  the  trial  it  was  revealed  that  various  bomb-making  chemicals  had  been 
found  in  Teplov’s  room  and,  as  the  Times  reported,  the  latter’s  defence 
strategy  was  somewhat  weak  and  ill-judged: 

Levof,  also  known  as  Tiplof  and  Peplof,  refuses  to  give  his  real  name. 

He  pretends  ignorance  of  French,  and  even  pretended  at  the  beginning 
of  the  inquiry  that  he  could  not  write,  although  books  intelligible  only 
to  a  cultivated  mind  were  found  on  him.  His  replies  have  always  been 
curt  and  vague.  He  lives  in  a  humble  way,  yet,  when  arrested,  had  300 
francs  in  his  drawer.10 
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Fig.  3.  ‘Aleksei  Lvovich  Teplov’  (1852-1920). 
Photograph  from  Zhuk  archive,  IISH,  Amsterdam 
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The  fiasco  continued,  with  Teplov,  assisted  by  an  interpreter,  attempting 
to  explain  that  he  had  received  the  items  seized  in  his  house  only  a  few  days 
before  his  arrest.  The  judge,  however,  was  not  convinced  and  sentenced  him 
and  another  five  of  the  accused  to  three  years  imprisonment.11  In  absentia, 
Landesen,  whom  the  judge  had  identified  as  ring-leader,  was  given  the 
maximum  sentence  permissible  of  five  years. 


To  London 

On  his  release  from  Angers  prison  in  the  spring  of  1893  Teplov  was  met  by 
his  close  friend,  the  bibliographer  and  ‘historian  of  the  Russian  Revolution’ 
Vladimir  Burtsev,  who  immediately  whisked  him  off  to  London.12  There 
he  found  a  welcoming  public  who,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of 
Sergei  Stepniak  and  his  colleagues  in  the  SFRF,  were  already  sympathetic 
to  the  plight  of  the  Russian  people  and  well  aware  of  the  horrors  of  Tsar 
Alexander  Ill’s  regime.  What  the  young  revolutionary  also  found,  amongst 
the  Russian  and  Polish  immigrants  in  the  East  End  of  London,  was  poverty 
and  illiteracy  on  a  staggering  scale.  Teplov,  a  firm  believer  in  the  need  to 
raise  the  political  consciousness  of  the  masses,  as  evidenced  by  his  earlier 
propaganda  work  in  Russia,  now  turned  his  attention  to  this  new-found 
constituency. 

What  attracted  him  initially  to  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  free  library  is 
unknown  but  he  was  certainly  encouraged  in  the  endeavour  by  Chaikovskii 
and  by  Burtsev,  a  truly  bookish  individual  and  passionate  champion  of 
the  cause  of  mass  education  and  libraries  for  all.  The  beginnings  of  the 
library  are  equally  obscure  but  Teplov’s  archive  does  contain  an  intriguing 
set  of  income  and  expenditure  accounts  for  1893  which  bear  the  red  ink 
stamp  of  an  institution  by  the  name  of  the  ‘Russo-Jewish  Free  Library, 
London:  Russko-evreiskaia  Bezplatnaia  Chital'nia  gruppy  “ Progress’ ”.13  The 
exact  business  of  this  group  and  the  location  of  its  library  remain  a  mystery, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  funded  mainly  by  donations  and  income  from 
a  series  of  sixpenny  lectures.  An  undated  description  of  its  collections  lists 
some  300  titles  comprising  runs  of  periodicals  such  as  Otechestvennye  zapiski 
(1866  1883)  and  Obshchee  delo  (1886  1888),  as  well  as  a  range  of  literary 
and  scientific  materials:  the  works  of  Lermontov,  Uspenskii,  and  V.  V. 
Markovnikov’s  Analitichnaia  khimna ,  to  name  but  a  few.  That  this  fund 
provided  the  foundation  collection  for  what  would  later  grow  into  the  Free 
Russian  Library  is  evident  from  the  subsequent  listing  of  titles  headed,  in 


Fig.  4.  ‘Russian  Free  Library  stamp’. 

The  National  Archives,  HO  144/272/A59222B/21. 


Teplov’s  hand,  ‘Works  acquired  by  me.’ 14  Here,  in  total,  there  are  some  340 
titles  primarily  in  Russian  and  on  the  broad  topic  of  Russian  and  European 
political  history,  but  also  included  are  a  number  of  foreign  language  works 
such  as  Edward  Aveling’s  Working  Class  Movement  in  England \  William 
Morris’s  News  from  Nowhere ,  Mirabeau’s  Discours  et  Opinions ,  and  Moliere’s 
Le  Misanthrope  and  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  The  listing  is  undated  but  contains 
works  published  only  up  to  1898  and,  indeed,  it  was  on  13  July  of  that  year, 
some  five  years  after  his  arrival  in  Britain,  that  Teplov  was  able  at  last  to 
announce  the  opening  of  his  Free  Russian  Library  and  Reading  Room  at 
15  Whitechapel  Road,  Stepney  (Fig.  4). 

The  inaugural  notice  promised  that  the  library  would  contain  the  best 
works  of  Russian  literature  published  in  Russia  and  abroad  and  that  books 
could  be  read  on  the  premises  or  taken  home  on  loan.  His  proposed  opening 
hours  were  very  ambitious:  from  10  a.m.  till  10  p.m.15  and  to  ensure  the 
reading  public  were  properly  served  during  this  time  he  established  a 
‘Corporation  of  Orderlies’  ( Korporatsiia  bibiliotechnykh  dezhurnykh).  This 
collective,  numbering  up  to  ten  individuals,  was  responsible  for  the  day  to 
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day  running  of  the  library  holding  regular  meetings  at  which  special  commis¬ 
sions  reported  on  topics  such  as  cataloguing,  abstracting,  bookbinding  and 
also  the  organization  of  balls  and  entertainments  which  proved  essential  in 
providing  enough  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library  and  the  payment 
of  the  orderlies’  wages  which  were  set  at  fifteen  shillings  to  £i  per  week.16 

No  description  remains  of  this  first  home  of  the  library,  nor  of  its  next 
incarnation  a  few  doors  along  at  no.  29  Whitechapel  Road,  but  the  premises 
were  clearly  inadequate  in  particular  with  regard  to  providing  a  hall  big 
enough  to  accommodate  the  audiences  which  turned  up  to  take  advantage 
of  the  second  service  provided,  namely  a  series  of  lectures  by  the  likes  of 
Kropotkin,  Chaikovskii,  Cherkesov  and,  later,  Soskice  and  Martov,  who 
spoke  on  a  range  of  topics,  such  as  ‘The  Labour  Movement  in  Europe’, 
‘Imperialism  and  the  Working  Class’,  ‘The  Literature  of  Modern  Russia’, 
‘The  State  and  Socialism’,  and  ‘Electricity  and  Magnetism’.  So  popular 
was  this  series  of  Friday  and  Sunday  talks  that  public  halls  had  to  be  hired 
for  the  purpose.  Thus  we  find  references  to  Liberty  Hall  in  Brick  Lane; 
the  King’s  Hall  in  Commercial  Road  and  Toynbee  Hall  itself.17  To  deal 
with  the  growing  demand  for  these  events  it  became  necessary  to  set  up 
a  Lectures’  Committee,  whose  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  library  grew 
considerably  over  the  years,  as  will  become  apparent. 

The  foundation  of  the  Free  Library  had  been  achieved  thanks  solely  to  the 
financial  support  of  Teplov’s  fellow  revolutionaries,  most  notably  Chaikovskii 
who  made  an  initial  donation  of  £10  with  regular  monthly  supplements 
thereafter  of  £5,  but  finding  continued  funding  from  a  community  which 
was  itself  impoverished  was  always  going  to  prove  problematic.  Teplov  turned 
therefore  to  his  homeland  with  an  appeal  in  which  he  explained  that  his 
intention  was  to  give  his  impoverished  fellow  workers  in  the  East  End  ‘the 
opportunity  to  maintain  a  spiritual  relationship  with  their  mother  country 
and  to  retain  contact  with  its  literature  and  life’.  He  stressed  that  this  was 
a  free  library  that  existed  on  donations  from  private  individuals  alone  but 
he  also  promised  that,  as  a  social  institution,  it  would  never  be  allowed  to 
become  the  property  of  a  private  individual  or  group.18  It  would  appear  that 
his  appeal  met  with  some  limited  success  for  by  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
library  had  managed  to  move  premises  and  now  found  itself  in  that  small 
house  at  number  sixteen  Church  Lane  described  earlier. 
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No.  16  Church  Lane 

It  is  clear  that  Teplov’s  aim  at  the  outset  was  simply  to  educate  the  emigre 
population.  Initially,  at  least,  he  showed  no  interest  in  continuing  Stepniak’s 
propaganda  work  amongst  the  British,  in  attracting  British  support  or  in 
strengthening  Anglo-Russian  relations.  However,  the  publication  of  the 
above  mentioned  article  and  ‘Appeal’  changed  all  that.  In  Teplov’s  original 
draft  the  title  of  the  latter  had  read:  ‘To  Friends  of  Russian  Working  Jews 
of  East  End  of  London’,  but,  perhaps  wisely,  the  organizing  committee  had 
toned  this  down  to  appeal  to  a  wider  public.19  Proof  of  the  success  of  the 
appeal  can  be  gauged  by  the  interest  it  sparked  amongst  the  public,  some 
of  whom  immediately  got  in  touch  with  offers  of  help.  In  its  issue  of  June 
1902  Free  Russia  published  a  listing  of  the  donations  received  ‘in  response 
to  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Free  Library  (containing  English 
books  as  well)  and  popular  lectures  organised  for  the  East  End  Hebrews.’ 
These  donations  alone  amounted  to  £12. 20 

One  keen  supporter  was  Aylmer  Maude,  translator  and  biographer  of 
Tolstoy,  who  made  a  donation  of  £5  and  expressed  his  hope  that  his 
Resurrection  Fund  Committee  would  be  able  to  make  a  further  grant.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Maude  also  asked  if  he  might  borrow  some  Russian 
journals  from  the  well-stocked  library.21  He,  of  course,  was  not  alone-in  this 
request:  an  indication  of  the  library’s  remarkable  success  and  popularity  is 
an  archival  note  stating  that  at  any  given  moment  the  number  of  readers 
borrowing  books  could  be  up  to  an  impressive  400.22  Account  should  also 
be  taken  of  the  library’s  role  in  the  field  of  book  supply  on  the  international 
stage.  One  file  alone  contains  upwards  of  400  documents  comprising  a 
myriad  of  book  requests  chiefly  from  Russians,  based  in  countries  all  over 
the  world.23  Occasionally  these  requests  throw  fresh  light  on  the  political 
events  of  the  day,  such  as  the  letter  dated  20  February  1905  from  a  sailor 
on  board  the  cruiser  Rus\  part  of  the  Russian  fleet  stationed  temporarily  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Enclosed  was  a  lengthy  list  of  desiderata  with  the  request 
that  he  be  sent  as  many  of  these  ‘forbidden’  books  as  his  75  roubles  would 
permit.  Whether  Teplov  succeeded  in  this  way  in  assisting  in  the  political 
education  of  the  fleet  which  would  result  later  that  year  in  the  Potemkin 
mutiny  is  not  recorded.24 

As  well  as  these  requests  to  supply  books,  the  Free  Library  also  received 
offers  of  material,  such  as  that  from  Mr  G.  F.  Hilcken,  Librarian  of  Bethnal 
Green  Free  Library  who  proposed  donating  books  by  the  likes  of  Grigor- 
ovich,  Turgenev  and  others.25  Teplov  also  entered  into  correspondence  with 
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such  notable  Russophiles  as  Sir  Charles  Hagberg  Wright  of  the  London 
Library  and  the  two  developed  a  healthy  and  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
which  would  last  right  through  till  1917.26  In  addition,  the  archive  contains 
numerous  letters  from  individual  British  men  and  women  wishing  simply 
to  borrow  Russian  books  or  to  perfect  their  language.27  And  there  is  no 
surprise  in  all  this  -  the  end  of  the  century  heralded  the  beginnings  of  a 
remarkable  period  of  heightened  interest  in  all  things  Russian  which,  it 
has  been  argued,  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  call  ‘Russomania’.28 

The  significance  of  the  role  played  by  Teplov  in  helping  spread  this  fever¬ 
ish  interest  in  Russian  culture  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  his  archive.  Not 
only  did  his  library  attract  a  host  of  new  British  readers,  it  also  provided 
invaluable  assistance  to  established  specialists  such  as  Hagberg  Wright, 
the  Maudes  and,  moreover,  Constance  Garnett  who  was  one  of  the  Free 
Library’s  first  British  visitors  and  with  whom  Teplov  was  evidently  on  very 
friendly  terms.  The  archive  contains  a  fascinating  letter  from  the  translator 
dated  September  1902  in  which  she  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Teploff,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  letting  me  have  the  use  of  the 
volume  of  Tolstoy,  which  I  post  you  back  with  this.  I  am  ashamed  to 
have  kept  it  over  a  year.  It  has  been  of  great  use  and  I  enclose  a  small 
subscription  for  your  library.  Yours  truly  Constance  Garnett29 

Garnett  does  not  specify  the  volume  in  question  but  it  may  well  have 
included  Smert'  Ivana  Il'icha  since  a  collection  containing  Garnett’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  that  short  story  was  published  that  year.30  In  passing,  it  might 
be  noted  that  Teplov’s  archive  contains  a  draft  copy  of  rules  for  the  use 
of  the  library  which  stipulated  that  borrowed  books  should  be  returned 
within  two  weeks  otherwise  a  fine  would  be  incurred  of  one  penny  for 
every  day  overdue.  Whether  Mrs  Garnett’s  ‘small  subscription’  would  have 
been  enough  to  cover  that  substantial  fine  is  not  recorded.31  However  that 
may  be  it  would  appear  that  her  relations  with  Teplov  remained  amicable. 
On  3  February  1903  she  wrote  again  to  say  she  had  recommended  him 
as  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher  to  a  lady  studying  Russian32  and  then, 
later  still,  in  May  1907,  sent  another  letter,  passing  on  her  warmest  good 
wishes  and  asking  to  borrow  an  issue  of  the  journal  Byloe  (The  Past)  which 
contained  an  article  by  Madame  S.  A.  Savinkova.33  Garnett’s  translation 
of  that  article  ‘Vospominaniia  materi’  appeared  shortly  thereafter  in  the 
Albany  Review  as  ‘A  Russian  Mother’.34 
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Here,  then,  we  have  some  concrete  examples  of  the  value  of  the  Free 
Library  to  a  wider,  non-Russian  audience.  Its  popularity  was  in  large  part 
due  to  its  extensive  holdings  of  Russian  books  and  journals,  which  some 
considered  better  than  the  London  Library  and,  in  some  areas,  surpassed 
even  the  British  Museum  (indeed,  on  a  number  of  occasions  the  Museum 
was  pleased  to  accept  donations  of  rare  Russian  material  from  Teplov).35 

Unfortunately,  extensive  archival  searches  have  not  yet  yielded  a  catalogue 
of  the  library  although  there  are  numerous  references  to  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  collections  including  a  note  from  the  Russkoe  emigrantskoe  obshchestvo 

r 

(Russian  Emigre  Society)  announcing  its  decision  to  donate  to  the  library 
on  a  temporary  loan  basis  its  entire  historical  holdings.36  From  the  above  it 
is  clear  that  Teplov  and  his  Free  Russian  Library  had  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  interest  not  only  of  the  poor  emigres  in  the  East  End,  but  had  also 
attracted  the  sympathies  of,  and  in  turn  been  of  some  considerable  help 
to,  a  variety  of  English  literary  figures.  Those  groups,  however,  were  by  no 
means  the  only  ones  to  take  an  interest  in  the  library’s  business. 


Surveillance  of  the  Free  Russian  Library 

The  archives  of  the  Surete  Generale  in  Paris  contain  a  series  of  fascinating 
reports  compiled  by  one  of  their  London  agents  in  early  1902  in  which  the 
‘Whitechapel  Group’  was  described  as  one  of  the  main  Russian  political 
emigre  associations  in  England,37  and  in  which  the  startling  claim  was  made 
that  the  Free  Library  in  Church  Lane  was  the  ‘rallying  centre  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  in  London’!38  According  to  this  unidentified  police 
agent,  the  group’s  members  were  mainly  Jews  who  had  fled  Russia  to  escape 
military  service.  It  was  only  later  and,  thanks  to  the  radical  literature  put 
at  their  disposal  in  the  library,  that  their  political  education  was  completed 
and  that  they  became  fully  fledged  revolutionaries.  Teplov,  the  manager  of 
the  library,  was  described  as  ‘one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
revolutionary  party  here’.39 

The  Whitechapel  Group,  apparently,  had  a  fairly  mundane  and  limited 
programme  which  centred  on  two  things:  furthering  the  education  of  its 
members  and  finding  work  for  new  arrivals.40  But  the  police  agent  went  on 
to  provide  much  more  alarming  news  when  he  described  how  the  library 
was  now  offering  courses  in  practical  chemistry  and  was  giving  instruction 
in  complex  substances  and  in  ‘Berthelot’s  formula  for  nitro-glycerine’.41 
Furthermore,  he  reported  on  the  group’s  intention  to  organize  regular 
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Sunday  trips  to  the  countryside  and,  in  passing,  offered  his  own  opinion 
that  such  excursions  might  give  ‘to  those  revolutionaries  following  a  higher 
calling,  the  opportunity  to  perfect  their  skills  in  the  manipulation  of  chemi¬ 
cal  compounds  by  carrying  out  open-air  experiments’.42 

According  to  this  agent,  then,  Teplov,  the  notorious  Parisian  bomber, 
was  in  fact  still  practising  his  black  art  under  the  guise  of  mild-mannered 
librarian.  However,  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  French,  British  or  Russian  police  archives  examined  to  date  which  would 
substantiate  such  an  allegation.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  indications  that 
since  his  arrival  in  London  Teplov  had  moved  so  far  from  his  previous  radical 
path  that  he  almost  sacrificed  his  friendship  with  his  closest  acquaintance, 
Vladimir  Burtsev.  Having  in  1897  agreed  to  act  as  co-editor  with  Burtsev 
on  the  latter’s  new  radical  populist  journal  Narodovolets ,  Teplov  found 
himself  unable  to  agree  with  his  colleague’s  denial  of  collective  editorial 
responsibility  and  with  his  outspoken  support  of  political  terror  and  promptly 
withdrew  from  the  board.43  When,  later  that  year,  thanks  to  his  journal’s 
uncompromising  stance,  Burtsev  was  imprisoned  for  incitement  to  murder, 
Teplov  immediately  re-established  contact  and  acted  as  his  friend’s  link 
with  the  outside  world,  visiting  him  in  prison  and,  with  some  difficulty, 
persuading  the  authorities  to  accept  some  Russian  books  for  the  detainee.44 

Of  course  it  was  not  only  the  Surete  who  took  an  interest  in  the  activities 
of  the  Free  Library.  The  archives  of  the  Russian  secret  police’s  Foreign 
Agency  are  of  particular  interest  in  this  regard.  A  separate  London  office 
of  the  agentura  had  been  established  in  the  early  1890s  and  its  members 
and  activities  were  well  known  to  Scotland  Yard.45  The  principal  tsarist 
agent  in  the  capital  at  this  time  was  a  French  citizen  by  the  name  of  Edgar 
Jean  Farce  whose  meticulous  reports  to  his  superiors  covered  the  activities 
of  all  the  revolutionaries  in  London  and  in  much  more  detail  than  his 
counterpart  in  the  Surete.46  This  is  hardly  surprising  when  we  learn  from 
one  of  his  reports  that  one  of  his  informants  was  ‘a  regular  reader  at  the 
Russian  Library’.47 

Of  course  the  emigres  were  well  aware  of  spies  in  their  midst.  On  one 
occasion  in  early  1905  Teplov  himself  was  interviewed  by  the  London  Daily 
Mail  for  a  long  item  describing  the  arrival  in  London  of  ‘a  special  staff 
of  Russian  Police  spies’.  Teplov  had  shrugged  it  off  saying:  “‘We  are  used 
to  spies  by  this  time.  A  few  extra  cannot  make  a  difference  to  us.”  And 
he  laughed  merrily  as  he  recalled  some  of  his  own  experiences  with  the 
detectives.’ 48 
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Indeed,  at  this  point  Teplov  was  much  more  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  problems  he  faced  within  the  library  itself.  In  the  summer  of 
1904  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Church  Lane  at  short  notice  and  had 
decided  to  enter  into  a  part-share  agreement  with  the  owners  of  a  terraced 
house  at  number  16  Princelet  Street,  just  off  Brick  Lane.49  Unfortunately, 
the  owners  happened  to  be  the  East  London  Jewish  Branch  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  who  intended  to  turn  their  part  of  the  building  into 
a  Dom  Naroda  or  ‘People’s  Home’  (also  often  referred  to  as  the  ‘Maison 
du  Bund’)  and,  indeed,  the  opening  of  this  club  was  duly  celebrated  on  30 
July  1904  with  an  International  Socialist  Banquet  chaired  by  none  other 
than  the  founder  of  the  SDF  himself,  Henry  Mayers  Hyndman.50  This 
move  of  the  library  to  its  new  address  and  its  new  association  with  the  SDF 
was  roundly  criticized.  Chaikovskii  in  particular  was  vehemently  opposed 
saying  it  completely  contradicted  the  bespartiinyi  nature  of  the  institution.51 
It  would  appear  that,  following  this  disagreement,  relations  between  the 
two  cooled  somewhat.  Added  to  the  loss  of  this  valuable  friendship  Teplov 
had  other  concerns. 

As  the  press  reported  later  that  year,  one  sector  of  the  local  population 
in  the  East  End  was  particularly  angered  by  the  new  arrivals  to  the  point  of 
resorting  to  actual  physical  violence.  This  aggrieved  group  was  none  other 
than  the  local  Jewish  community  itself.  Directly  opposite  No.  16  Princelet 
Street  was  a  synagogue  whose  orthodox  (and  mostly  English)  members 
objected  to  the  fact  that  the  new  ‘alien’  arrivals  did  not  observe  the  Day 
of  Atonement  by  fasting  and  set  about  assaulting  these  freethinkers  and 
smashing  the  windows  of  the  library.  The  disturbances  reached  such  a  level 
that  over  100  extra  police  had  to  be  called  in  to  break  up  the  crowds  and 
protect  houses  and  restaurants  in  the  area.  Two  socialists  were  arrested 
and  in  the  witness  box  stated  that,  indeed,  they  did  not  observe  the  Day  of 
Atonement  but  denied  they  were  in  any  way  the  aggressors.  The  magistrate 
agreed,  saying  it  was  abundantly  clear  who  had  begun  the  attack  and  hoped 
that  next  year  the  ‘orthodox’  would  be  the  persons  brought  before  him.52 

All  of  these  events  were,  of  course,  duly  recorded  by  agent  Farce  in  his 
dispatches.  He  and  his  Surete  compatriots  continued  to  follow  Teplov’s  every 
movement  and  also  filed  reports  on  his  reactions  and  those  of  his  comrades 
in  the  East  End  to  the  tumultuous  events  which  were  then  unfolding  in 
Russia  and  which,  in  the  course  of  1905,  appeared  to  be  building  to  a 
climax.  By  November  these  reports  contained  news  of  an  increase  also 
in  British  police  presence  in  the  East  End  with  constables  and  detectives 
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almost  permanently  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  revolutionary  and  anarchist 
clubs  and  at  the  Maison  du  Bund.53  Then,  on  13  November  1905,  Farce 
filed  his  final  report  on  Princelet  Street  recording  simply  that:  ‘For  some 
days  now  red  and  black  flags  have  been  flying  from  the  windows  of  the 
Russian  Library’.54 

In  Russia  the  scent  of  victory  was  in  the  air.  With  the  publication  of  the 
Tsar’s  October  Manifesto  and  his  subsequent  declaration  of  an  amnesty 
for  political  refugees,  many  in  the  Russian  East  End  decided  to  make  an 
immediate  return  to  their  homeland,  abandoning  both  the  Socialist  Club  and 
the  Free  Library.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  house  in  Princelet  Street  had 
been  vacated.55  Whether  Teplov  also  left  for  Russia  at  this  time  is  unclear 
although  the  Surete  received  a  report  suggesting  he  may  have  done  so  and, 
indeed,  Teplov’s  archive  contains  no  further  reference  to  his  or  his  library’s 
whereabouts  until  May  1907.56  By  this  time  he  was  using  106  Commercial 
Road,  Whitechapel  as  his  correspondence  address  but  due  to  a  scarcity  of 
archival  documents  for  the  period  it  is  unknown  how  much  of  his  earlier 
business  he  was  able  to  conduct. 


A  Personal  Tragedy  Compounded 

Teplov’s  archive,  like  so  many  others,  contains  a  fascinating  mix  of  the  public 
and  private  and  a  particularly  poignant  example  of  the  latter  is  a  letter  dated 
10  July  1910.  Sent  from  Clapham  Maternity  Hospital  it  concerns  the  tragic 
death  of  a  baby  son,  newly  delivered  to  Teplov’s  wife,  Tatiana  Alekseevna. 
The  letter,  however  is  not  one  of  commiseration  but  rather  a  request  that 
the  father  arrange  to  have  the  body  removed  as  soon  as  possible  as  the 
hospital  had  no  mortuary.57  Further  misfortunes  were  to  follow. 

The  passing  of  the  1905  Aliens  Act  had  done  little  to  improve  the 
reception  of  East  European  emigres  in  Britain.  Nor  was  this  state  of  affairs 
made  any  better  by  the  events  of  16  December  1910  when  a  gang  of  Latvian 
‘revolutionary  expropriators’  murdered  three  policemen  in  cold  blood  in 
Houndsditch,  East  London.  The  situation  was  further  inflamed  in  the 
first  days  of  the  New  Year  when,  after  a  long  and  violent  gun  battle,  the 
infamous  siege  at  100  Sidney  Street,  Stepney  ended  with  the  death  of  two 
of  the  gang  members  and  an  innocent  neighbour.  The  supposed  leader  of 
the  gang,  the  so-called  ‘Peter  the  Painter’,  however,  escaped  capture  and 
sparked  an  outcry  for  revenge  in  the  national  press.  The  Daily  Express ,  in 
particular,  was  quick  in  its  attempts  to  articulate  the  British  public’s  feel- 
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ings  of  anger  and  disgust.  In  leading  articles  it  denounced  ‘foreign  aliens’, 
criticized  the  weakness  of  the  Liberal  government  for  letting  the  Aliens  Act 
drift  and  called  for  its  immediate  enforcement.  Then,  three  days  after  the 
siege,  on  Friday  6  January  1911,  the  Express  carried  a  startling  front-page 
story  in  which  their  Berlin  correspondent  wrote: 

‘If,  as  the  latest  telegrams  state,  “Peter  the  Painter”  has  not  been  killed  or 
arrested  and  is  still  at  large,  then  London  must  be  prepared  for  some  other 
ferocious  outrage,  because  he  is  known  as  one  of  the  worst  desperadoes 
who  ever  figured  in  the  anarchist  movement.’  This  expression  of  opinion 
was  given  to  me  today  by  an  authority  on  the  international  Anarchist 
movement  whose  views  are  based  on  accurate  knowledge.  Here  are  some 
facts  about  Peter  the  Painter  which  were  known  to  the  Berlin  authorities 
and  communicated  to  the  London  police  eight  months  ago. 

‘Peter’s’  real  name  is  Teploff.  He  is  a  Russian  by  birth,  and  joined  the 
Russian  terrorist  movement  at  an  early  age.  He  has  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  fifty,  although  he  really  is  not  much  over  forty. 

This  astonishing  story  continued  for  several  more  paragraphs  detailing 
Teplov’s  involvement  in  the  Paris  Bomb  Plot,  his  imprisonment  and  expulsion 
from  France  and  then  going  on  to  describe  him  as  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  a  seventeen-strong  group  of  Russian  terrorists  currently  headquartered  in 
Stepney.  Moreover,  according  to  the  ‘authority  on  international  Anarchism’, 
there  existed  a  second,  Polish  terrorist  group  ‘whose  manifestoes  are  all 
printed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  so  that  the  British  authorities  may  be  in 
ignorance  of  [certain]  facts’.58 

The  following  day  the  Express  revealed  the  source  of  this  alarming 
anti-Jewish  scare-mongering  to  be  none  other  than  Dr  Eugene  Henniger, 
head  of  Berlin’s  political  police.59  And,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  they  carried 
another  story  corroborating  the  outrageous  libel.  This  time  it  came  from 
their  Paris  correspondent  who  wrote: 

M.  Xavier  Guichard,  chief  of  the  ‘Anarchist  Brigade’  of  the  Paris  police 
force  tells  me  that  the  description  of  ‘Peter  the  Painter’  corresponds 
closely  with  that  of  Teploff,  the  Russian  Anarchist  who  was  sentenced 
in  1890  in  Paris  to  imprisonment  for  manufacturing  explosives  and  who 
went  to  London  after  serving  his  time.60 

Teplov,  once  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  these  unprovoked  and 
totally  unfounded  attacks,  reacted  quickly,  appointing  a  firm  of  solicitors  and 
issuing  a  high  court  writ.61  Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  two  months  later  The 
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Express  would  openly  admit  their  error,  agree  to  pay  damages  of  £100  and 
print  an  apology  for  their  libel,  which  they  buried  at  the  foot  of  page  two.62 

Sadly,  Teplov’s  misfortunes  did  not  end  there  for,  in  deciding  to  contribute 
a  mere  £5  from  his  substantial  damages  award  to  the  defence  fund  for  the 
emigres  accused  in  the  Houndsditch  affair,  he  caused  much  annoyance 
amongst  the  community  and  their  supporters.  J.  Frederick  Green  for  one, 
expressed  his  disgust  at  this  act  of  meanness,  stating:  ‘I  do  not  believe  that 
Teplov  has  any  moral  right  to  put  that  money  in  his  own  pocket’.63  Thus 
it  was  that  Teplov  lost  another  influential  friend. 


The  Russian  Institute  and  Library 

For  some  time  the  library’s  affairs  had  not  been  running  smoothly.  Teplov 
was  suffering  from  bouts  of  poor  health  and  during  his  periods  of  conva¬ 
lescence  received  numerous  reports  from  his  staff  complaining  that  others 
had  failed  to  turn  up  for  duty  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  library  had 
been  unable  to  open  to  the  public.64  The  situation  did  not  improve  with  the 
outbreak  of  war  and,  eventually,  in  February  1915,  the  Library  was  again 
obliged  to  close  temporarily.  Increasingly,  expressions  of  discontent  were 
being  voiced  by  members  of  the  Lectures’  Committee2  most  noticeably  David 
Soskice,  who  believed  a  ‘restructuring’  was  long  overdue.  Dr  Soskice,  a 
Ukrainian  lawyer,  had  offered  his  services  as  lecturer  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  emigration  in  London  in  1898  and  over  the  years  had  become  increasingly 
involved  in  the  library’s  other  affairs.  His  correspondence  with  Teplov  was 
marked  by  a  seriousness  and  lack  of  humour  for  which  he  was  noted.65  This 
was  apparent,  particularly,  in  those  letters  in  which  he  expressed  his  concerns 
over  the  poor  organisation  of  the  library’s  administration.66  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  desire  to  wrest  control  of  the  library’s  finances  from  Teplov 
in  whose  hands  they  had  rested  from  the  outset.  Soskice  believed  it  was  all 
the  more  important  that  the  library’s  affairs  should  be  set  in  order  before  it 
reopened  its  doors  at  its  next  new  address  -  27  Sandy’s  Row,  Whitechapel. 
It  may  be  that  he  suspected  some  financial  impropriety  on  Teplov’s  part  and 
although  this  was  never  spelled  out  it  led  inevitably  to  a  cooling  of  relations 
to  the  point  where  the  two  could  only  communicate  via  an  intermediary.67 
By  the  time  of  the  library’s  relocation  in  October  1916  Soskice  had  succeeded 
in  winning  the  support  not  only  of  the  Corporation  of  Orderlies  but  also 
of  Hagberg  Wright,  Green  and  others  on  the  Lectures’  Committee,  which 
had  now  transformed  itself  into  an  ‘Organising  Committee’.  One  of  the 
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first  acts  of  the  new  management  was  to  change  the  institution’s  name  to: 
‘The  Russian  Institute  and  Library’,  and  to  cut  its  opening  hours  by  fifty 
percent  ...  (plus  9a  change!).68  While  Teplov  retained  his  title  of  Librarian 
and  Secretary  he  lost  control  of  the  Institute’s  financial  administration  to  a 
newly  appointed  treasurer.  Worse  was  to  follow  in  two  months  when,  after 
another  meeting  of  Soskice’s  Committee,  Teplov  and  his  wife  were  informed 
they  had  until  February  to  quit  the  chief  librarian’s  apartment  they  had  been 
occupying  in  Sandy’s  Row  ‘in  order  to  free  the  rooms  which  are  urgently 
required  for  the  work  of  the  Institute’.69  The  devastated,  homeless  couple 
were  offered  some  financial  assistance  to  help  them  find  new  lodgings  but 
it  would  appear,  by  this  time,  they  had  suffered  enough  humiliation. 


Demise  of  Teplov  and  the  Free  Russian  Library 

Following  the  February  Revolution  many  emigres  started  cautiously  to 
return  to  Russia,  and,  in  due  course,  a  disconsolate  Teplov,  together 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  followed  suit,  setting  sail  from  Aberdeen  and 
arriving  back  on  Russian  soil  on  29  August  1917.70  The  family  spent  a 
few  months  in  St  Petersburg  and  then,  in  1918,  returned  home  to  Penza. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  Teplov  attempted  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  new  government,  writing  a  handful  of  letters  to  Kalinin  and, 
indeed,  to  Lenin  himself  in  which  he  complained  about  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Turkestan  and  commented  on  the  dreadful  events  in  Fergana  following 
the  famine.71  Unfortunately,  nothing  more  is  known  of  the  last  two  years 
of  Aleksei  Lvovich’s  eventful  life.  He  passed  away  on  17  October  1920  at 
the  age  of  68.  Sadly,  neither  the  cause  of  his  death  nor  the  place  of  his 
burial  are  recorded. 

The  fate  of  his  beloved  library  is  equally  uncertain.  The  librarian  B.  P. 
Kanevskii  referred  to  a  study  of  British  public  libraries  in  the  early  1920s 
carried  out  by  the  Soviet  scholar,  I.  Zvavich,  who  had  uncovered  a  collection 
of  over  500  Russian  books  in  Whitechapel  Public  Library.72  To  Kanevskii 
it  was  ‘evident’  that  these  books  had  originally  formed  part  of  the  Free 
Russian  Library  but,  in  fact,  this  was  not  the  case  for,  as  the  same  study 
stated,  the  Whitechapel  Library’s  main  source  of  Russian  material  for  some 
years  had  been  gifts  of  duplicates  from  the  London  Library.73  Demand  for 
such  books,  however,  had  long  since  vanished.  On  leaving  the  East  End 
Zvavich  commented: 
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The  impression  I  took  away  from  my  visit  was  not  a  positive  one.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  this  small  corner  of  the  Russian  book  which,  in  fact, 
had  not  even  been  touched  by  the  breath  of  the  Revolution,  was  facing 
extinction  in  the  very  near  future.74 

The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  area,  he  pointed  out,  no  longer  had  any 
need  for  Russian  books,  and  it  would  appear  he  was  right.  On  7  February 
1921  the  Times  carried  the  following  small  notice: 

Many  people  who  can  read  Russian  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Russian 
Library,  which  has  existed  for  20  years,  has  moved  to  a  more  accessible 
neighbourhood.  It  is  now  installed  with  its  8,000  books  at  116  New  Oxford 
Street,  and  Dr  Hagberg-Wright,  Librarian  at  the  London  Library  has 
become  its  president.  As  it  needs  funds  to  cover  the  expense  of  moving,  to 
bind  old  books  and  to  purchase  new  ones,  it  has  arranged  a  Bal  masque 
at  the  Portman  Rooms  on  February  18th  for  which  tickets  may  be  had 
at  the  Library  any  evening  except  Wednesday,  between  5  and  7.75 

Teplov,  then,  had  seen  his  library’s  collections  grow  substantially  since 
its  inception  but  from  this  notice  it  is  unclear  whether  the  institution  still 
managed  to  uphold  its  principle  of  free  access.  Moreover,  one  wonders 
whether  the  masked-ball  in  question  would  have  brought  in  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  the  library  in  business  and  to  meet  the  rental  payments 
on  its  expensive,  new  West-End  Location.  Many  of  its  original  readers, 
like  its  chief  librarian,  had  long  since  returned  to  their  motherland  and / 
or  passed  on  and  the  ‘Russomania’  which  had  swept  Britain  some  twenty 
years  earlier  had  now  been  replaced  by  a  fascination  for  a  new  Russia  and 
its  new  literature.  Whether  this  latest  incarnation  of  the  Russian  Library 
succeeded  in  attracting  a  new  clientele  is  uncertain  since,  following  this 
brief  notice  in  the  Times ,  it  appears  to  have  sunk  without  trace. 

Aleksei  Teplov’s  destiny,  in  the  end,  had  been  to  follow  the  path  not  of 
professional  radical  revolutionary  but  of  amateur  librarian-propagandist 
engaged,  not  in  the  fabrication  of  explosives,  but  in  peaceful  mass  education, 
and  there  is  no  question  that,  in  creating  his  Free  Library  in  a  small  corner 
of  London’s  East  End,  Teplov  contributed  more  to  the  cause  of  revolution 
in  Russia  than  a  terrorist’s  bombs  ever  could. 
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Endnotes 

1  This  article  is  based  in  part  on  a  paper  presented  at  the  conference  ‘Russia  in  Britain, 
1880-1940:  Reception,  Translation  and  the  Modernist  Cultural  Agenda’,  Birkbeck  College, 
University  of  London,  25-26  June  2009.  A  Russian  version  appeared  as  ‘Russkaia  besplatnaia 
biblioteka  v  Ist-Ende’,  in  O.  Morgunova  (ed.),  Russkoe  prisutstvie  v  Britanii  (Moscow,  2010). 

2  Nikolai  Vasilevich  Chaikovskii  (1850-1926).  Father  of  Russian  populism. 
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A  Book  of  Gospels  from  the  Family 
of  the  First  Romanovs 


Closing  a  Circle  in  the  History  of  a  Dynasty 

Irina  I.  Zaitseva 

In  the  year  2000  the  Tsarskoe  Selo  State  Museum  and  Reserve  received 
from  Pavlovsk  a  large  consignment  of  books:  about  4000  volumes  originally 
held  by  the  Tsarskoe  Selo  Imperial  Memorial  Library.1 

Among  other  rare  items  returned  to  the  Tsarskoe  Selo  museums,  one 
book  stood  out  by  virtue  of  its  antiquity:  an  Evangeliary  or  Book  of  Gospels 
dated  1627  in  a  seventeenth-century  binding,  with  the  boards  covered  in 
cloth  and  engraved  silver  ornamentation  on  the  front  cover.  This  book, 
printed  at  the  Moscow  Printing  House  ( Moskovskii  Pechatnyi  Dvor ),  is  now 
a  great  rarity  in  its  own  right.  Gospel  books,  being  liturgical  works,  were 
in  constant  use  and  rapidly  became  worn  out  and  dilapidated. 

The  1627  Evangeliary  is  regarded  by  specialists  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  printing  skills,  having  four  engravings  drawn  by  the  celebrated  Russian 
icon-painter  of  the  Stroganov  school,  Prokopii  Chirin,  and  engraved  by 
Kondrat  Ivanov.  ‘This  is  a  book  of  the  highest  quality,  both  in  the  quality 
of  its  printing  and  in  its  design’.2  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  particular 
Evangeliary  of  1627  was  subsequently  imitated  by  other  publishers,  nor 
that  the  engravings  which  originally  appeared  in  it  were  replicated  in  later 
editions,  fourteen  of  which  were  issued  over  the  following  41  years. 

However,  what  renders  this  book  not  only  rare  and  valuable  but  truly 
unique  is  an  inscription  in  Cyrillic  semi-uncial  script  written  on  the  first 
fourteen  leaves  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago: 

In  the  year  7136  in  the  month  of  October  on  the  18th  day ,  the  feast  of 
Saint  Luke  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  the  Pious  and  God-Fearing 
Sovereign  Great  Nun  Marfa  Ivanovna  donated  to  the  Church  of  the 
True  and  Glorious  Annunciation  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  and  of  the 
Great  Hierarch  Basil  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  Monastery 
of  the  Annunciation  in  the  District  of  Kashin,  this  printed  Book  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  for  the  altar,  clothed  in  black  velvet,  decorated  with 
the  Evangelists  in  silver  gilt.  In  the  presence  of  Igumen  Mikhei  and 
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his  fraternity.  And  whoever  removes  this  Book  of  the  Gospels  from 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  or  gives  it  to  a  relative  or  sells 
it  or  pawns  it  or  subjects  it  to  any  mischief  him  God  will  judge  at  the 
Second  and  Terrible  Coming  of  the  Lord ,  and  he  will  answer  before 
God.  Signed  by  the  Igumen  Mikhei  in  his  own  hand  in  the  year  7136. 

[7136  corresponds  to  1627  in  the  new  calendar.] 

This  copy  from  the  Monastery  of  the  Annunciation  in  Kashin  also  bears 
the  marks  from  its  long  years  of  service.  Many  pages  are  stained  with  wax; 
the  corners  of  leaves  have  been  badly  torn;  the  black  velvet  in  which  the 
book  was  ‘clothed’  has  turned  into  a  very  thin  and  worn  dull  blue  fabric; 
and  the  wooden  boards  are  covered  with  cracks  and  eaten  away  by  insects. 
Nevertheless,  considering  that  the  book  has  never  undergone  any  restoration 
work,  its  condition  is  fairly  good.  Most  importantly,  it  has  retained  the 
original  binding  from  the  first  third  of  the  seventeenth  century,  together 
with  all  the  ‘Evangelists  in  silver  gilt’  -  that  is,  the  engraved  corner-pieces 
-  and  also  the  centrepiece,  the  ‘Crucifixion  with  figures  in  the  foreground’ 
on  the  front  cover. 

The  ‘Sovereign  Great  Nun  (Gosudarynia  Velikaia  Staritsa  Inoka)  Marfa 
Ivanovna’  who  donated  this  book  to  the  monastery  at  Kashin  was  the  mother 
of  Michael  Fedorovich  (1596-1631),  the  first  Tsar  of  the  Romanov  dynasty. 

Marfa  Ivanovna  (c.  1570-1631)  who  bore  the  name  Kseniia  Ivanovna 
Shestova  until  she  was  forced  to  take  the  veil,  came  from  the  boyar  family 
of  Morozov.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  highest-born  and  richest  figures 
in  the  country  -  the  boyar  Fedor  Nikitich  Romanov  (c.  1554-1633), 3  a  very 
close  kinsman  of  the  Tsar  Fedor  Ivanovich. 

Their  only  son  Michael  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Land  ( Zemskii  sobor)  in  1613  after  the  ending  of  the  Riurik  dynasty 
in  1598  and  the  disturbed  years  of  the  Time  of  Troubles.  In  those  stormy 
and  unpredictable  times  the  young  Romanov  and  his  mother  had  hidden 
themselves  from  the  Poles,  and  from  other  pretenders  to  the  Russian 
throne,  at  the  Ipatiev  Monastery  in  Kostroma,  while  Michael’s  father  was 
held  in  Polish  captivity.  A  numerous  deputation  delegated  by  the  Assembly 
made  its  way  from  Moscow  to  the  Ipatiev  Monastery  to  ‘bow  their  heads’ 
to  Michael  Fedorovich  and  his  mother,  petitioning  him  to  become  head  of 
state  as  the  new  Tsar. 

At  first  the  pleas  of  the  deputation  were  met  by  a  decisive  refusal:  Sister 
Marfa  Ivanovna,  mother  of  a  family  which  had  suffered  many  hardships 
and  losses  during  the  Time  of  Troubles,  sincerely  attempted  to  decline  the 
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lofty  but  difficult  and  dangerous  role  on  behalf  of  her  only  surviving  son, 
and  did  not  wish  to  give  her  blessing  to  him  as  Tsar.  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
previous  two  elected  Tsars  ,  Godunov  and  Shuiskii,  could  only  deter  both 
mother  and  son.  The  disintegration  of  the  state,  the  treachery  and  vacillation 
among  the  boyars  and  the  people,  the  youth  of  the  elected  Tsar  -  none  of 
these  could  offer  much  hope  to  a  new  ruler  of  the  Russian  state.  Marfa 
replied  to  the  boyars  that  her  son  was  ‘not  of  full  age  ...  and  how  can  he, 
though  born  a  sovereign,  become  a  ruler  of  the  realm  of  Muscovy,  seeing 
that  previous  sovereigns  have  suffered  such  calvaries,  disgrace,  murders 
and  desecrations?’4  The  young  Michael,  under  strong  pressure  from  his 
mother,  declined  the  throne  ‘with  great  anger  and  weeping’.  Only  when 
the  envoys  in  desperation  cited  the  wrath  of  God  that  would  fall  upon  one 
who  refused  to  save  the  state  from  complete  ruin,  did  Sister  Marfa  give  her 
blessing  to  her  son  becoming  Tsar. 

The  coronation  and  anointing  of  Michael  Fedorovich  took  place  on  n  July 
at  the  Uspenskii  Cathedral  in  the  Moscow  Kremlin.  The  Assembly  arranged 
for  several  of  the  Kremlin  chambers  to  be  prepared  as  accommodation  for 
the  young  Tsar:  the  central  Golden  Chamber,  the  Faceted  Chamber,  and 
the  old  mansion  of  Tsar  Ivan  Vasilevich  -  a  clear  reminder  of  the  close 
relationship  between  the  newly  elected  Tsar  and  the  previous  dynasty.  This 
deferred  to  the  traditions  of  old  Moscow,  firmly  linked  with  the  past. 

When  referring  to  his  election,  Michael  always  repeated  that  ‘he  came 
to  his  great  realm  by  the  blessing  of  his  mother,  the  Great  Sovereign  and 
Nun  Marfa  Ivanovna’.5  Accounts  of  the  Romanovs’  accession  give  particular 
emphasis  to  the  mother  of  the  dynasty’s  founder.  One  of  them  contains 
these  words:  ‘His  pious  mother,  the  Great  Nun  Marfa,  ruled  under  him 
and  supported  the  realm  with  her  offspring  while  his  father  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Polish  King’.  Marfa’s  direct  influence  on  affairs  is  evident  from  the 
charters  granted  to  a  number  of  monasteries  during  the  second  year  of 
Romanov  rule.  These  charters  begin  with  the  words:  ‘By  the  grace  of  God 
We,  the  Great  Sovereign  ...  and  Our  Mother  the  Sovereign  Great  Nun 
Marfa  Ivanovna,  have  granted  ...’.  There  even  exist  charters  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Nun  alone. 

As  a  pious  and  respectful  son,  Michael  Fedorovich  took  care  to  ensure 
a  high  rank  for  his  father  (Fedor  Nikitich,  who  in  monastic  life  took  the 
name  Filaret,  was  appointed  Patriarch)  and  his  mother  (she  became  Mother 
Superior  of  the  Voznesenskii  Convent  in  the  Kremlin,  where  women  of 
the  royal  house  usually  entered  conventual  life).  Marfa  Ivanovna  was  very 
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strict  in  matters  of  faith,  but  was  not  unaffected  by  secular  life.  She  set 
up  a  workshop  for  gold  embroidery  in  the  convent,  where  coverings  were 
made  for  the  royal  tombs  and  for  the  relics  of  saints.  Ceremonial  clothing 
for  Michael,  and  cassocks  and  robes  for  Filaret,  were  also  produced  there. 
Marfa  regarded  it  as  her  duty  to  look  after  the  disgraced  and  widowed  wives 
of  former  Tsars  who  were  then  living  in  remote  convents  in  the  North  and 
the  Urals. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  Marfa  Ivanovna’s  literacy.  ‘Once  a  piece  of 
morocco  leather  was  given  out  to  the  monk  Iosif  ,  to  make  a  prayer-book 
for  Marfa  Ivanovna’.  Another  time  the  Great  Nun  demanded  for  herself  ‘a 
book  printed  on  paper  of  Basil  of  Caesarea  in  a  sheepskin  binding,  and  a 
psalter  written  with  canticles,  bound  in  blue  morocco’.6 

The  entire  Romanov  family  was  notable  for  its  piety.  On  the  initiative  of 
Michael  and  Patriarch  Filaret,  a  great  many  new  churches  were  erected  in 
honour  of  every  possible  occasion,  and  new  church  festivals  were  established. 
Tsar  Michael  extended  his  particular  patronage  to  monasteries.  On  a  number 
of  occasions  he  and  his  mother  went  on  foot  to  distant  monasteries  to  pray 
for  the  speedy  resolution  of  difficulties,  and  then  undertook  ever  more 
extensive  pilgrimages  to  render  thanks  to  God. 

For  a  long  time  the  multitude  of  difficult  problems  facing  the  young 
Tsar  delayed  any  decision  on  the  question  of  his  marriage,  but  an  heir  to 
the  throne  was  essential  for  the  continuation  of  the  dynasty.  After  several 
unsuccessful  efforts,  the  choice  fell  on  Evdokiia  Luk  ianovna  Streshneva, 
a  modest  beauty  from  a  little-known  family.  The  wedding  took  place  in 
February  1626  in  the  Uspenskii  Cathedral.  Marfa  did  all  she  could  to  make 
her  son’s  marriage  a  success,  even  concealing  the  bride’s  coronet  in  her 
personal  chest  under  her  own  seal  to  protect  it  from  the  evil  eye.  All  these 
efforts  helped  her  to  form  a  warm  relationship  with  the  Tsarina  Evdokiia. 
They  often  went  together  on  pilgrimage  to  distant  monasteries. 

In  April  1627  the  first  child  was  born  to  the  young  royal  family,  their 
daughter  Irina.  She  became  a  favourite  of  Marfa,  who  made  dolls  for  her 
to  play  with  and  spoiled  her  with  special  sweetmeats.  The  little  girl  fully 
returned  her  grandmother’s  affection.  Later  on  she  was  even  to  order  that 
she  should  be  buried  beside  Marfa  at  the  Novospasskii  Monastery,  rather 
than  at  the  Voznesenskii  in  the  Kremlin  where  tsarinas  and  tsarevnas  were 
normally  buried.  Probably  it  was  the  birth  of  this  long-awaited  grand¬ 
daughter  in  1627  which  also  caused  Marfa  Ivanovna  to  make  a  donation 
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to  the  Sheren  (or  Shirin)  Monastery  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  Kashin 
district  of  Tver'  province. 

The  tradition  of  donations  goes  back  to  the  early  years  of  Christianity. 
People  of  all  social  classes  were  concerned  for  the  saving  of  their  own  souls 
and  those  of  their  kin.  Donations,  or  offerings,  were  made  Tor  the  health’ 
of  the  living  or  in  remembrance  of  deceased  relatives,  when  taking  the  veil 
at  a  convent,  when  making  a  bequest,  on  important  family  occasions,  and 
so  on,  sometimes  to  several  monasteries  simultaneously.  Donations  could 
include  books,  items  of  church  furnishing,  general  household  articles  and 
other  property,  livestock  (if  the  donor  was  a  peasant),  and  also  money. 
The  monks  or  cathedral  clergy  who  received  the  offering  had  to  pray  for 
the  health  of  the  donors  and  their  relations,  or  for  the  repose  of  a  donor’s 
deceased  kin.  Because  of  the  holiness  of  the  place  and  the  fervour  of  the 
monastic  prayers,  this  form  of  remembrance  was  regarded  as  particularly 
conducive  to  salvation.  Besides  this,  in  the  case  of  especially  generous 
donors,  requiem  services  were  held,  alms  were  distributed  to  the  poor, 
and  a  commemorative  meal  ( korm )  was  instituted  for  the  fraternity  on  the 
donor’s  saint’s  day. 

A  procedure  for  the  commemoration  of  donors  was  established  in  most 
monasteries  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  The  seventy-fifth 
chapter  in  the  Code  of  the  Hundred  Chapter  Synod  ( Stoglavyi  sohor)  of  1551 
stipulated  that  the  monastery  authorities  should  compile  information  about 
the  donors,  ‘institute  feasts  and  sing  requiems  in  their  memory,  and  hold 
masses,  and  feed  the  fraternity  according  to  the  rules  of  the  monastery’. 
The  period  over  which  the  donor  and  his  kin  were  to  be  remembered  was 
generally  set  at  a  rate  of  one  year  for  every  rouble  for  a  single  individual. 
Details  of  the  donations  and  donors,  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
donations  were  made,  the  circumstances  in  which  donations  were  handed 
over,  and  the  obligations  which  the  monastery  assumed  with  regard  to  them, 
were  all  recorded  in  sinodiki  or  memorial  lists,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  special  donation  books.  In  those  cases  where  a  book 
was  presented  as  a  donation,  all  these  details  were  inscribed  on  the  pages 
of  the  book  itself;  they  were  termed  donative  inscriptions  ( vkladnye  zapisi). 

As  a  result  of  such  donations,  over  the  centuries  monastic  houses  amassed 
unique  collections  of  antiquities  and  very  rich  libraries.  The  most  generous 
donors  were,  of  course,  the  rulers  and  members  of  their  families.  Dona¬ 
tions  received  from  them  were  usually  religious  books,  icons  and  church 
furnishings.  The  book  most  frequently  presented  was  the  Evangeliary,  or 
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Four  Gospels,  as  being  that  part  of  the  New  Testament  most  important 
to  Orthodox  Christians.  Such  books  were  normally  bound  in  velvet  (some 
scholars  suggest  that  the  skin  of  a  slaughtered  animal  was  regarded  as 
an  unacceptable  material  for  the  binding  of  a  holy  book),  and  they  were 
frequently  enclosed  in  a  cover  made  of  precious  metals  and  jewels.  In  the 
early  seventeenth  century,  at  the  dawn  of  Russian  printing,  a  book  was  a 
great  rarity  and  was  generally  identified  with  the  Bible7  and  the  Gospels. 
The  concept  of  ‘books’  ( knigi )  in  the  plural  was  not  current.  There  was  one 
Book  -  the  Bible  -  and  people  read  it  all  their  lives.  To  the  devout  person 
of  that  time,  a  Bible  was  not  simply  a  valuable  object,  and  indeed  not  so 
much  an  object  of  material  culture  at  all,  but  rather  a  kind  of  spiritual 
essence,  because:  ‘In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.  And  the  Word  was  with 
God.  And  the  Word  was  God’.8 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  donation  presented  to  the  distant 
monastery  in  Kashin  by  the  ‘Pious  and  God-Fearing’  Nun  Marfa  Ivanovna 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  granddaughter  Irina  was  indeed  a  Book  of 
Gospels.  We  may  note,  looking  ahead,  that  after  Irina’s  death  a  donation 
made  in  her  memory  also  took  the  form  of  a  Book  of  Gospels:  ‘Printed  in 
1677.  Presented  on  1  February  1679  by  the  Tsarevna  Tat'iana  Mikhailovna 
in  eternal  memory  of  her  sister  the  Tsarevna  Princess  Irina  Mikhailovna. 
At  the  Novospasskii  Monastery’.9 

Monasteries  in  pre-Petrine  Russia  were  centres  of  the  spiritual,  religious, 
moral  and  cultural  life  of  the  Russian  people.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity  in  Russia  they  spread  the  light  of  religious  education:  pastors 
of  the  church,  pious  zealots,  educators  and  mentors  of  the  people  -  all 
went  forth  from  the  monastic  houses.  Conscious  of  their  splendid  heritage 
of  early  Christian  culture,  diligent  monks  translated  and  transcribed  the 
works  of  their  predecessors  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  compiled 
and  bound  books.  As  the  centres  of  scholarship  for  their  time,  monasteries 
attracted  people  with  sharp  and  enquiring  minds,  being  effectively  the  only 
places  which  could  satisfy  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs. 

Monasteries  offered  temporary  shelter  for  pilgrims  on  the  road:  they 
could  stop  at  any  one  and  find  a  night’s  lodging,  food,  spiritual  warmth 
and  human  company.  Smaller  monasteries  and  hermitages  ( skity ),  away 
from  towns  and  settlements,  were  often  places  of  pilgrimage.  The  deeper 
in  the  backwoods  the  monastery  lay,  and  the  further  it  was  set  apart  from 
the  vanities  of  worldly  life,  so  much  the  greater  was  the  grace  to  be  found 
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there,  and  the  higher  the  probability  of  meeting  a  true  Orthodox  ascetic 
or  a  revered  wise  monk. 

The  country  around  Tver'  abounded  in  monasteries:  in  former  times  over 
a  hundred  were  to  be  found  within  the  boundaries  of  Tver'  province,  while 
in  the  Kashin  district  alone  there  were  at  least  twenty  religious  houses.10 

What  kind  of  place  was  the  Monastery  of  the  Annunciation,  lost  in  the 
forests  of  Tver?  Little  is  known  about  it.  Most  scholars  (Archimandrite 
Amvrosii,  V.  Zverinskii,  A.  Ratshin)  state  that  ‘the  date  of  its  foundation 
is  unknown’.  R  M.  Stroev  suggests  that:  ‘The  Shirin  monastery  [of  the 
Annunciation]  was  founded  by  Prince  Georgii  of  Kashin’.11  He  probably 
has  in  mind  the  last  prince  of  Kashin  (before  the  Kashin  principality  lost 
its  independence),  Prince  Iurii  Ivanovich,  a  son  of  Tsar  Ivan  III  Kalita. 
The  reign  of  Iurii  Ivanovich  (1504-1533)  was  notable  as  a  period  of  artistic 
activity  and  building  in  the  lands  of  Kashin.12 

The  Monastery  of  the  Annunciation  was  built  25  versts  (17  miles)  from 
the  city  of  Kashin,  in  the  Shirin  (or  Sheren)  Forest,  where  the  River 
Shirinka  enters  the  Medveditsa.  According  to  a  description  of  1710  written 
by  the  court  official  Timofei  Akinfov  Durov,13  the  monastery  possessed  the 
following  churches:  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
built  of  wood  and  heated,  in  honour  of  the  renovation  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Resurrection;  ‘and  in  the  same  monastery’,  says  the  description,  ‘is 
an  old  church  with  a  hipped  roof,  dedicated  to  St  Basil  of  Caesarea’.  The 
authoritative  scholar  A.  Ratshin14  believes  that  it  was  in  this  very  place  in 
the  Sheren  Forest,  in  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  Tatars  in  1238,  that 
St  Basil  Konstantinovich,  Prince  of  Rostov,  grandson  of  Prince  Vsevolod 
Bolshoe  Gnezdo  and  father  of  the  legendary  Boris  and  Gleb,15  was  tortured 
to  death.  It  is  known  that  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Annunciation  in  Shirin 
(or  Sheren)  there  were  two  churches  and  two  altars.16  According  to  the 
list  of  donations,  the  Book  of  Gospels  was  presented  ‘to  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  ...  and  the  great  Hierarch  Basil’.  It  is  likely  that 
the  second  altar  was  dedicated  to  St  Basil  the  Great  (of  Caesarea,  or  Cap¬ 
padocia)  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  the  patron  saint  of  Prince  Basil 
of  Rostov,  whom  the  Church  numbered  among  the  company  of  martyrs. 
The  Sovereign  Nun  Marfa  Ivanovna  evidently  had  a  particular  interest  in 
this  saint:  it  was  not  by  chance  that  she  ‘demanded  for  herself  a  printed 
book  ...  of  Basil  of  Caesarea’. 

The  names  of  the  heads  of  the  Annunciation  Monastery  can  be  traced 
back  only  as  far  as  1661.  Besides  several  igumens  (priors  or  abbots)  who  are 
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historically  attested,  legend  tells  of  the  igumen  Ion,  from  the  noble  family  of 
Kislovskii,  ‘which  family  were  benefactors  to  the  Shirin  monastery,  and  in 
the  former  monastery  church  are  to  be  found  the  tombs  of  certain  members 
of  the  Kislovskii  family’.17  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
fraternity  of  the  Shirin  monastery  were  very  few  in  number:  in  1710  it  was 
inhabited  by  the  igumen  Feodosii,  the  ordained  monk  ( ieromonakh )  David, 
three  or  four  monks,  ‘as  well  as  a  secular  (‘white’)  priest,  ordained,  probably 
a  widower’.18  It  is  clear  from  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Holy  Synod 
that  the  monastery  was  well  provided  for:  in  1722  it  contributed  a  silver  vessel 
and  silver  pieces  to  the  Moscow  Mint  ( Denezhnyi  dvor)}9  According  to  an 
audit  of  1727  the  monastery  was  among  those  subordinated  to  the  Zheltikov 
Monastery  in  Tver'  province.  In  1755  a  general  survey  of  church  lands  in 
the  Kashin  district  showed  that  the  Shirin  monastery  owned  the  village 
on  its  own  glebe  ( sloboda )  and  also  the  villages  of  Turovino,  Oparnikovo, 
Batailovo  and  Okatovo.  The  monastery  also  held  seven  villages  in  the  district 
of  Korchevsk  -  in  all,  101  homesteads,  364  male  peasant  ‘souls’  and  3405 
desiatins  (9200  acres)  of  land,  with  a  further  505  desiatins  (1360  acres)  of 
waste  ground.20  The  head  of  the  monastery  held  the  rank  of  igumen. 

With  the  accession  of  Catherine  II  to  the  throne,  the  monasteries’  situa¬ 
tion  within  the  state  underwent  drastic  changes.  The  enlightened  Empress 
expressed  the  fashionable  opinion  that  ‘the  huge  estates  of  the  monasteries 
and  churches  owe  their  existence  to  fanaticism  and  superstition’,  propagated 
by  an  ill-educated  clergy.  The  church  reforms  which  she  conceived  were 
intended,  in  particular,  to  secularise  church  property  and  transfer  the 
majority  of  church  and  monastery  landholdings  to  the  state,  in  order  to 
use  the  income  from  church  estates  in  the  future  ‘for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  benefit  of  the  fatherland’  and  ‘to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  assist 
in  the  true  education  of  the  people’.21  In  1764  the  Shirin  monastery,  like 
many  others,  was  dissolved  and  turned  into  a  parish  church.  Sources  from 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  attest  that  by  that  time  nothing 
but  a  cemetery  was  left  at  the  site.22 

It  is  not  known  to  whom  the  property  of  the  Shirin  monastery  was  trans¬ 
ferred.  Usually,  when  the  dissolution  of  a  monastery  resulted  in  the  ending 
of  church  services,  all  its  property,  including  any  books,  was  passed  on  to 
the  monastery  to  which  the  dissolved  institution  was  subordinated.  However, 
in  this  case,  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  was  initially  ‘converted’  into 
a  parish  church,  then  dwindled  to  a  small  settlement,  and  in  the  end  only 
a  cemetery  remained;  that  is  to  say  the  monastery  declined  in  stages.  On 
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the  whole,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  Book  of  Gospels  would  have  remained  in 
the  church,  despite  its  status  as  an  heirloom  of  the  Romanovs.  The  church 
reforms  of  Patriarch  Nikon,  which  began  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century, 
had  as  their  aim  the  standardisation  and  revision  of  the  Orthodox  liturgy 
and,  above  all,  the  alteration  of  service  books  produced  by  the  Moscow 
Pechatnyi  Dvor  so  that  they  followed  the  Greek  model.  Churches  and 
individual  believers  were  forbidden  to  use  any  ‘pre-Nikon’  book  in  church 
worship.  From  this  time  onwards,  Moscow  books  published  up  to  1652  were 
systematically  removed  from  churches  by  the  Patriarchate  and  exchanged 
‘free  of  charge’  for  ‘newly  revised’  works.  For  example,  an  annotation  made 
in  1696  in  a  copy  of  a  1641  edition  of  the  Prologue23  records  that  this  book, 
placed  in  the  Voskresenskii  Monastery  ‘which  is  on  Tverskaia  Street’  by 
Tsar  Michael  Fedorovich,  was  exchanged  for  a  ‘newly  revised’  Prologue. 
Pre-reform  printed  books  became  the  basis  for  the  preservation  of  the  Old 
Believers’  views  on  church  and  doctrine.24  The  adherents  of  the  Old  Belief 
expanded  their  activities  as  they  acquired,  through  all  available  channels, 
‘books  in  the  old  writing’  and  ‘books  from  before  Nikon’,  most  frequently 
by  means  of  exchange  or  purchase  from  monasteries  and  churches. 

Early  in  the  twentieth  century,  after  the  publication  of  the  Imperial 
Decree  of  1905  ‘On  strengthening  the  foundations  of  toleration’,  the  Old 
Believers,  who  had  suffered  nearly  250  years  of  persecution,  were  granted 
the  freedom  to  express  their  faith.  Now  they  were  allowed  to  form  religious 
fraternities,  publish  their  own  religious  literature,  and  erect  prayer  houses. 
They  could  hold  councils  and  conferences  openly,  and  perform  the  rites  of 
the  Old  Believers  freely  and  publicly  in  accordance  with  the  early  printed 
books.  The  newly  formed  religious  fraternities,  who  held  printed  books  of  the 
pre-Nikon  period  in  such  high  esteem,  continued  the  careful  preservation  of 
valuable  copies  of  works  from  the  Moscow  Pechatnyi  Dvor  from  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of  the  early  printed  liturgical  works  which 
have  come  to  us  carry  stamps  and  annotations  such  as  ‘Petersburg  Society 
of  Old  Believers  of  the  Pomorsk  Union’,  ‘Okhta,  Nikol'skaia  Community’, 
‘Public  Prayer  House  of  Christians  of  the  Pomorsk  Union’,  and  many  others. 
A  stamp  on  another  of  the  preserved  copies  of  our  1627  Book  of  Gospels 
shows  that  it  belonged  to  the  Voskresenskii  community  of  Old  Believers  in 
Petrograd.25  Incidentally,  some  Old  Believers  who  held  leading  positions  in 
Russian  mercantile  circles  in  the  early  twentieth  century  also  carried  on  a 
trade  in  church  articles,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  In  one  surviving  Old 
Believer  document,  entitled  ‘A  description  of  the  stock  of  books,  icons  and 
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other  offered  and  donated  articles’,26  there  is  a  list  of  antique  items,  with 
many  of  its  archaeological  treasures  marked  as  sold  or  given  away  ‘for  living’ 
(i.e.  to  raise  funds  for  the  community)  or  ‘in  exchange’. 

When  and  how,  then,  did  our  Book  of  Gospels  finally  return  to  the 
Romanovs? 

In  1917  the  imperial  libraries  contained  over  70,000  volumes,  of  which 
about  24,000  were  housed  in  the  Alexander  Palace  at  Tsarskoe  Selo.  The 
books  were  mainly  arranged  according  to  the  emperor  to  whom  they  had 
belonged.  Most  of  the  personal  book  collections  were  catalogued,  yet  not 
one  of  the  catalogues  held  here  contains  an  entry  for  the  1627  Book  of 
Gospels.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  inventories  of  the  residential  rooms  in  the 
Alexander  Palace,  we  find  that  this  book  was  classified  as  a  relic  and  kept 
on  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II’s  own  working  desk  in  his  principal  study  -  that 
is,  it  was  literally  near  at  hand.  Beside  it  stood  a  piece  of  sculpture:  a  bronze 
bust  of  Tsar  Michael  Fedorovich. 

In  the  inventory,  under  the  heading  ‘Comments’,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
book  contained  an  explanatory  note,  which  must  have  included  information 
about  when  and  in  what  circumstances  the  book  was  acquired;  but  this 
note  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  However,  a  happy  chance  soon  led  us  to 
documents  which  gave  a  full  explanation  for  this  book’s  appearance  in  the 
Alexander  Palace.27 

In  March  1916  the  Empress  Alexandra  Fedorovna  instructed  Prince  M. 
Putiatin,  head  of  the  Tsarskoe  Selo  palace  administration,  to  seek  out  some 
antique  items  which  she  could  give  as  an  Easter  present  to  her  husband 
Nicholas  II.  From  among  the  several  items  presented  for  her  inspection,  the 
Empress  selected  and  ordered  the  early  printed  Book  of  Gospels  of  1627 
with  the  inscription  showing  the  Sovereign  Marfa  Ivanovna  as  the  donor. 

For  this  book,  the  merchant  S.  I.  Kozlov,  who  sold  Old  Believer  articles 
from  a  shop  in  the  Apraksin  Dvor  emporium,  was  asking  500  roubles. 
Puzzled  by  such  a  high  price  and  recognising  the  historical  importance  of 
this  article  which  was  directly  connected  with  the  imperial  family,  Putiatin 
consulted  a  specialist  in  Russian  history,  Professor  N.  P.  Likhachev  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute.  On  seeing  the  book,  Likhachev  and  other 
knowledgeable  historians  acknowledged  its  merits  as  an  artefact,  accepted 
the  donative  inscription  recorded  on  its  pages  as  authentic,  and  agreed 
that  the  sum  for  which  the  book  could  be  obtained  was  consistent  with  its 
historical  value. 
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Within  the  last  Emperor’s  family,  books  were  the  favourite  and  most 
frequent  items  given  as  presents  at  Christmas,  Easter  and  on  other  special 
occasions.  Very  often  the  gifts  were  religious  works. 

In  the  Alexander  Palace  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  where  the  imperial  family  was 
permanently  resident  from  1905  onwards,  besides  the  18,000  books  kept 
in  the  four  rooms  of  the  library,  over  6000  personal  books  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  and  his  wife  were  to  be  found  in  their  residential  and  formal 
apartments.  ‘There  was  a  multitude  of  books’,  recalls  Iuliia  Den,  a  friend  of 
Alexandra  Fedorovna,  describing  the  Tsarina’s  private  rooms  in  the  palace. 
They  lay  everywhere,  in  cupboards,  on  tables,  and  in  revolving  bookcases. 
In  the  Corner  Drawing  Room,  by  the  entrance  to  the  library  rooms,  the 
librarian  would  put  out,  on  a  small  round  table,  new  books  and  the  latest 
journals,  at  the  same  time  removing  the  previous  issues.  Alexandra  spent 
more  time  in  the  Lilac  Drawing  Room  than  elsewhere:  this  was  where  she 
liked  to  read,  sitting  by  the  window  in  an  armchair  or  on  a  couch,  near 
which  was  a  wall  cupboard  containing  books.  Here  His  Majesty  often  read 
aloud  while  the  Empress  and  her  daughters  did  their  needlework.  General 
A.  A.  Mosolov,  for  many  years  head  of  the  chancellery  at  the  Ministry  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  private  life  of  the  imperial 
family,  writes  in  his  memoirs:  ‘Reading  together  was  the  chief  pleasure  of 
the  imperial  couple,  in  which  they  sought  spiritual  intimacy  and  family 
comfort  ...  The  hours  for  evening  reading  were  especially  strictly  observed. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  which  might  have  caused  Her  Majesty  to 
agree  to  give  up  even  a  single  evening  of  this  reading  tete-a-tete  by  the 
fireplace.  The  Tsar  was  an  accomplished  reader  in  many  languages:  Russian, 
English  (in  which  Their  Majesties  conversed  and  corresponded),  French, 
Danish,  and  even  German  ...’.  The  books  were  most  often  historical  works 
or  Russian  novels.  Alexandra  Fedorovna  herself  preferred  religious  reading: 
the  large  number  of  books  in  her  private  apartments  consisted  predominantly 
of  literature  such  as  the  lives  of  saints,  works  of  the  Church  Fathers,  liturgi¬ 
cal  works,  and  other  books  of  a  religious  nature.  In  the  Empress’s  study, 
drawing  room  and  bedroom  were  kept  copies  of  the  Gospels  from  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III  as  well  as  all  the  most  recent  versions,  besides  prayer-books 
and  all  obtainable  descriptions  of  monasteries  and  churches.  Many  were  in 
violet  velvet  bindings,  and  some  in  elaborate  covers  of  carved  ivory. 

It  is  well  known  that  Nicholas  II  and  Alexandra  Fedorovna  were  notably 
devout  -  something  which  distinguishes  their  lives  from  those  of  many 
other  members  of  the  imperial  family  as  well  as  from  court  circles  of  that 
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time.  Their  mutual  love,  rare  in  its  strength  and  devotion,  was  strikingly 
interwoven  with  a  sincere  love  of  God  and  a  steadfast,  unshakeable  faith. 
We  can  find  touching  evidence  of  these  elevated  feelings  in  the  published 
diaries  and  personal  correspondence  of  this  illustrious  couple. 

This  is  a  note  from  Alix,  addressed  to  her  husband  on  New  Year’s 
Eve:  ‘To  my  only  beloved  darling  with  the  sincerest  prayers  that  God  will 
generously  bless  for  you  the  coming  year  of  1908,  that  He  will  send  down 
upon  you  His  blessing  and  give  you  the  strength,  energy  and  courage  to 
bear  your  heavy  burden.  I  tenderly  thank  you,  my  angel,  for  all  your  dear 
and  unfailing  love  and  for  your  patience  with  your  little  wife!’28  And  here 
is  one  of  thousands  of  similar  letters  written  before  a  parting:  ‘My  dearly 
beloved,  you  will  read  these  lines  when  the  train  has  already  taken  you  far 
away  from  your  little  wife  and  children.  It  is  so  hard  to  leave  you  on  your 
own  ...  -  but  I  know  that  you  are  safe  in  God’s  hands.  May  all  things  go 
well  and  not  weary  you  too  much  -  your  heart  will  be  gladdened  when 
you  see  all  the  troops  on  that  memorable  battlefield.29  All  the  prayers  and 
thoughts  of  your  little  wife  will  be  with  you,  my  dear  beloved  husband  ... 
You  will  think  of  me  this  evening.  We  will  be  going  to  Confession  after 
9  o’clock...,  and  tomorrow  morning  we  will  take  Holy  Communion.  This 
evening  we  are  going  to  Vespers,  then  to  the  Ulanskaia  Church,  to  attend 
the  service  for  that  great  moment  for  which  I  am  so  ill  prepared.  This  will 
be  a  great  comfort  during  our  separation,  but  I  feel  myself  so  unworthy 
of  this  blessing,  so  ill-prepared  for  it  -  you  can  never  prepare  yourself 
sufficiently...’.30 

In  the  same  way,  letters  from  Nicholas  II  show  his  love  for  his  wife  as 
inseparable  from  his  faith:  ‘My  own  little  bird,  just  a  few  words  because 
again  I  have  no  time,  the  ministers  have  been  sending  me  mountains  of 
papers  -  I  should  have  them  finished  by  Easter.  I  thank  you  tenderly  for 
your  dear  letter  and  the  eggs  ...  This  morning  I  thought  so  much  about 
you  in  our  little  church  -  it  was  so  good  and  peaceful  there  ...  I  will  place 
the  icon  and  the  egg  in  the  church  facing  the  place  where  I  stand  ...  My 
prayers  and  thoughts  are  with  you,  my  little  girl,  the  sun  of  my  life’.31 

The  celebration  of  Easter,  the  glorious  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  the 
chief  Christian  festival,  was  the  one  most  loved  by  the  Romanovs.  They 
awaited  the  days  of  Easter  with  anticipation,  prepared  for  them,  and  always 
found  them  a  profound  experience.  The  Easter  celebrations  had  a  special 
significance  for  Nicholas  II  in  1900,  when  the  imperial  family  re-established 
a  link  with  the  past  by  spending  Easter  in  Moscow.  There,  in  the  Kremlin 
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of  the  ancient  capital,  where  the  first  Romanovs  had  lived  and  were  buried, 
where  the  past  felt  particularly  alive,  his  perception  of  the  occasion  was 
intensified.  In  the  words  of  the  last  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  ‘quiet  joy’  of 
unity  ‘with  the  children  of  our  beloved  Church  as  they  flowed  into  the 
cathedrals’,  reached  the  point  of  ‘spiritual  rapture’  with  the  celebratory 
service  on  Easter  Eve.  ‘My  present  emotion  is  far  more  powerful  that  that 
which  I  experienced  in  1896’,  Nicholas  II  wrote,  sharing  his  feelings  in  one 
of  his  letters.  ‘Now  I  am  so  at  peace  and  happy,  and  everything  here  inclines 
one  to  prayer  and  gives  tranquility  to  the  spirit’.32  It  was  no  accident  that 
that  he  subsequently  repeated  his  visits  to  Moscow  at  Easter. 

Nicholas  and  Alexandra  spent  Easter  apart  in  1916,  when  the  memorial 
Book  of  Gospels  was  acquired.  The  Emperor  was  at  military  headquarters 
in  Mogilev,  from  where  he  wrote  sadly  to  his  wife:  ‘Last  year  we  were  also 
apart  on  this  day  ...  To  be  far  away  from  each  other  in  Passion  Week  and 
at  Easter  is  a  trial  we  have  to  face.  Of  course,  I  have  not  missed  a  single 
service  ...  May  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  treasure,  and  send  you  a  happy 
and  peaceful  Easter’.33 

This  was  Nicholas  II’s  last  Easter  as  Emperor.  The  following  Easter,  in 
1917,  found  him  bearing  the  title  of  ‘Citizen  Romanov’.  After  his  abdica¬ 
tion  on  2  March  and  his  subsequent  arrest  on  8  March,  there  followed  a 
five-month  period  of  confinement  at  Tsarskoe  Selo  for  the  imperial  family. 
The  prisoners  of  the  Alexander  Palace  marked  the  Easter  of  1917  with 
melancholy  thoughts  and  gloomy  forebodings.  The  diary  kept  by  Pierre 
Gilliard,  tutor  to  the  Tsarevich,  contains  a  description  of  this  occasion:  ‘At 
9:30  a.m.  Mass  and  Eucharist.  At  11:30  in  the  evening,  everyone  gathered 
for  the  Easter  Vigil.  The  Vigil  was  attended  by  the  Palace  Commandant, 
Colonel  Korovichenko,  a  friend  of  Kerenskii,  and  three  officers  of  the 
guard.  The  service  went  on  until  two  o’clock,  after  which  everyone  went 
into  the  library  for  the  usual  Easter  greetings.  His  Majesty,  according  to  the 
Russian  custom,  exchanged  the  triple  Easter  kiss  with  all  the  men  present, 
including  the  Palace  Commandant  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  who 
had  remained  with  him.  Neither  of  them  could  conceal  the  emotion  they 
felt  at  this  spontaneous  gesture  by  His  Majesty.  Then  we  all  sat  down  at 
the  round  table  for  the  Easter  breakfast.  Their  Majesties  sat  opposite  each 
other.  Including  the  two  officers  there  were  seventeen  of  us  in  all.  After 
some  comparative  animation,  which  quickly  subsided,  conversation  died 
away.  Her  Majesty  was  particularly  quiet.  Was  this  sadness  or  fatigue?’34 
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Both  sadness  and  fatigue,  as  well  as  interminable  mental  suffering,  were 
to  accompany  the  imperial  family  up  to  the  moment  of  their  tragic  deaths. 
But  even  in  their  final  minutes  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  overcoming  their 
grief,  strove  ‘to  seek  solace  in  prayer  and  to  trust  in  the  love  and  mercy 
of  God’.35  When  they  left  the  Alexander  Palace  they  took  a  considerable 
number  of  books  with  them  into  their  exile  in  Tobolsk,  including  religious 
works.36  Like  most  of  the  other  valuable  personal  articles,  the  1627  Book  of 
Gospels,  with  Marfa  Ivanovna’s  inscription,  remained  in  their  last  home, 
and  -  having  survived  selling-off,  occupation,  and  a  journey  into  Germany 
-  has  now  returned  to  Tsarskoe  Selo. 

Just  as  the  Ipat'evskii  House,  where  the  imperial  family  were  shot,  closed  a 
cycle  in  Russian  history  begun  three  hundred  years  earlier  in  the  Ipat 'evskii 
Monastery,  so  this  unique  Book  of  Gospels  closes  a  circle  in  the  history  of 
the  dynasty.  From  the  first  ruling  family  of  the  Romanovs  it  passed,  after 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  to  the  last  ruling  family  when  the  last  monarch 
received  it  as  a  gift  at  the  last  Easter  which  his  family  spent  in  their  home 
at  Tsarskoe  Selo. 

Translated  from  Russian  by  Gregory  Walker 
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The  Past  as  Prologue: 

Building  Yale  University  Library’s  Slavic  and 
East  European  Collection  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  until  Today 

Part  One:  1896-1956 

Tatj ana  Lorkovic 

In  earlier  publications1  I  have  written  about  Joel  Sumner  Smith,  a  pioneer 
of  Slavic  librarianship  and  the  creator  of  the  first  Slavic  collection  in  North 
America  at  Yale  University,  where  he  worked  as  a  librarian  from  1875  until 
his  death  in  1903.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the  development 
of  the  Slavic  and  East  European  Collection  at  the  Yale  University  Library 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  up  to  the  mid-1950s,  when 
the  retirement  of  Professor  George  Vernadsky,  who  had  such  a  profound 
influence  on  its  development,  marked  the  end  of  an  era.  Part  Two  of  this 
article,  to  be  published  in  Solanus ,  vol.  23,  will  continue  the  story  up  to  the 
present  day  and  offer  some  projections  and  thoughts  about  the  collection’s 
future.  In  my  research,  I  have  attempted  to  answer  several  questions.  First, 
how  did  the  collection  grow?  Second,  what  were  the  motivations  of  the 
librarians  interested  in  developing  the  collection?  Finally,  what  was  the 
connection  between  the  historical  events  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
importance  of  the  Slavic  studies  collection  at  Yale? 

While  checking  the  Librarian  Records  in  the  Manuscripts  and  Archives 
Department  at  Yale’s  Sterling  Memorial  Library,  I  came  upon  the  annual 
report  for  1896,  in  which  the  Slavic  Collection  was  first  mentioned  as  a 
discrete  unit.  It  was  created  and  donated  to  the  university  by  Joel  Sumner 
Smith,  an  assistant  librarian.  In  describing  this  remarkable  collection,  which 
was  unique  in  North  America  at  the  time,  University  Librarian  Addison 
Van  Name  provided  an  excellent  overview  of  materials  pertaining  to  the 
field  of  Slavic  philology: 

A  collection  of  Russian  books  of  6,000  volumes  was  given  to  Yale 
University  Library  ...  by  Joel  Sumner  Smith  ....  The  collection  is 
even  more  valuable  from  the  care  with  which  the  works  composing 
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it  have  been  chosen  than  from  its  extent.  In  Russian  and  other 
Slavonic  bibliography  it  contains  approximately  250  volumes;  in 
the  languages  of  the  Russian  Empire,  Slavonic,  Lettic,  and  Altaic, 

675  volumes;  in  Russian  literature,  apart  from  periodicals,  500 
volumes;  in  history  and  geography,  475  volumes  (on  Alaska  alone, 

100  volumes)  and  191  maps  issued  by  the  war  department.  But 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  collection  is  the  large  number 
of  periodical  publications,  both  those  issued  by  learned  societies 
and  departments  of  the  government  and  those  of  a  more  general 
character.  There  are  153  such  serials,  embracing  not  far  from  4,000 
volumes.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the  sets  complete  and 
in  most  cases  they  are  entirely  so.  Of  the  publications  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Russia  there  are  570  volumes  (which  do  not  duplicate 
the  800  volumes  already  in  the  University  Library);  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  360  volumes,  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  308 
volumes;  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  140  v.  Other  important  series 
are:  Karamzin’s  ‘Vestnik  Evropy ’  (M.,  1802-30,  174  v.),  and  the 
later  journal  of  the  same  name  (St  P.,  1866-95,  v.  1-176);  ‘Russkii 
vestnik ’  (M.,  1808-20,  42  v.);  Katkov’s  ‘ Russkii  vestnik ’  (M.  & 

St  P.,  1856-95,  v.  1-241);  ‘Syn  otechestva ’  (St  P.,  1812-48,  229  v.); 

‘ Otechestvennye  zapiski  (St  P.,  1818-49,  113  v.);  ‘Severnaia  pchela ’ 

(St  P.,  1825-55,  from  1831  daily);  ‘ Moskvitianiri’  (M.,  1841-49,  52 
v.);  ‘Russkii  arkhiv ’  (M.,  1863-95,  v.  1-76);  ‘Russkaia  starina ’  (St  P., 
1870-1895,  v.  1-84);  ‘Istoricheskii  vestnik ’  (St  P.,  1870-95,  v.  1-26); 

‘ Niva ’  (St  P.,  1870-97,  v.  1-26);  ‘ Sbornik ’  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Historical  Society  (St  P.,  1867-95,  v.  1-95). 

The  books  are  in  excellent  condition  and  the  greater  part 
newly  bound.  Thirty  of  the  periodicals  in  the  collection  were  still 
published  after  the  publication  of  the  catalog  in  1896. 2 

In  a  later  annual  report,  dated  26  February  1926,  Senior  Cataloger 
Rebecca  Dutton  Townsend  also  mentions  the  Slavic  collection  at  Sterling 
Memorial  Library: 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Joel  Sumner  Smith,  the  library 
received  in  1896  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Russian  books 
numbering  6,000  volumes.  This  was  augmented  by  a  few  accessions 
each  year  until  1924.  Since  then  an  agent  in  Moscow  has  sent 
nearly  all  the  important  contemporary  works  published  in  Russia. 
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The  collection  now  numbers  approximately  9,000  volumes.  It 
is  particularly  strong  in  Russian  literature  and  works  dealing  with 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  and  the  history  of  Russia. 

There  are  over  4,000  volumes  of  periodical  publications, 
both  those  issued  by  learned  societies  and  departments  of  the 
government  and  those  of  a  more  general  character.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  field  of  bibliography  and  geography  is  comparatively 
small,  but  there  are  some  very  rare  and  valuable  books  in  both. 

A  collection  of  100  volumes  on  Alaska  alone  is  noteworthy  .... 

The  post-revolutionary  material  includes  nearly  everything 
relating  to  the  revolution,  government  publications,  a  mass  of 
published  secret  documents,  best  works  in  literature,  books  on 
the  theater  and  art,  and  periodicals.3 

I  also  learned  from  this  report  about  another  librarian  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  growth  of  the  collection  and  was  also  a  Russian-language 
instructor  at  Yale. 

Mr  M.  S.  Mandell  has  devoted  much  time  to  building  up  the 
Slavonic  collections,  the  beginning  of  which  we  owe  to  the  late  Mr 
Joel  Sumner  Smith.  Mr  Mandell  has  also  assisted  the  Librarian 
in  the  purchase  of  Yiddish  books,  and  deserves  the  University’s 
thanks  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  both  these  fields. 

Max  Solomon  Mandell  was  an  instructor  of  Russian  at  Yale  from  1907 
to  1924  and  received  his  master  of  library  science  degree  from  Columbia 
University  in  1924.  Ms.  Townsend’s  report  ends  with  the  reminder  that  ‘the 
J.  S.  Smith  collection  is  described  in  the  “Catalogue  of  Books”  (Slavica  in 
the  Library  of  Yale  University,  compiled  by  Joel  Sumner  Smith),  privately 
printed,  [Leipzig]  1896.’ 

In  the  thirty  years  between  the  two  reports,  three  thousand  volumes  had 
been  added  to  the  Slavic  Collection  -  a  rate  of  approximately  one  hundred 
volumes  per  year.  Letters,  memoranda,  and  lists  of  materials  in  the  Yale 
archives  provide  a  vivid  picture  of  this  growth.  Due  to  space  limitations,  I 
will  concentrate  only  on  the  most  important  documents. 
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Exchanges 

The  Librarian  Records  show  that  exchanges  with  the  Russian  Empire  up  to 
1917  were  dominated  by  the  library’s  main  partner,  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  St  Petersburg.  For  instance,  on  19  November  1906,  an 
anonymous  Yale  librarian  wrote  to  the  academy:  ‘Gentlemen:  I  take  the 
liberty  of  recalling  that  of  Radloff  “Versuch  eines  worterbuchs  der  Turk- 
Dialect”  we  have  received  from  you  Lieferung  7-1 1  (Band  2,  Lief.  1-5).  If 
possible,  we  should  greatly  appreciate  receiving  Lieferung  1-6,  12-19,  and 
subsequent  numbers.’  The  librarian  went  on  to  request  that  the  academy 

F 

send  the  materials  ‘with  the  help  of  the  Commission  Russe  des  Echanges 
Internationaux,  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  Publique,  St  Petersbourg.’  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  Imperial  Academy  did  not  respond,  and  a  little  over  a  year  later, 
on  11  February  1908,  the  same  request  was  resubmitted,  this  time  with  a 
salutatory  flourish:  ‘Assuring  you  that  we  shall  highly  prize  the  completion 
of  this  monumental  work,  I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  The 
Librarian.’4 

The  Yale  archives  contain  an  interesting  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
American  consul  general  in  Moscow,  John  H.  Snodgrass,  and  University 
Librarian  John  Christopher  Schwab.  On  11  February  1914,  Snodgrass 
informed  Schwab  that  the  Society  for  the  Development  of  Experimental 
Sciences  and  Their  Practical  Applications,  established  in  Russia  in  1909, 
desired  to  exchange  publications  with  Yale.  Schwab  replied  on  3  March 
that  he  would  ‘take  pleasure  in  sending’  the  requested  materials  to  the 
society,  noting  ‘for  their  interest  that  this  Library  probably  contains  the 
best  collection  of  Slavonic  books  in  this  country.  It  is  one  of  long  standing 
and  is  constantly  added  to.’5 

Snodgrass  acknowledged  the  librarian’s  letter  on  17  March,  and  on  17 
April  Schwab  proposed  to  initiate  direct  contact  between  the  library  and 
the  society.  Because  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 

F 

the  Commission  Russe  des  Echanges  Internationaux,  Bibliotheque  Imperiale 
Publique  in  St  Petersburg  handled  the  vast  majority  of  library  and  scientific 
materials  shipped  between  the  two  countries,  Schwab  suggested  that  they 
use  this  established  route. 

The  exchange  programme  continued  operating  smoothly  despite  the 
ravages  of  the  war  in  Russia.  In  a  letter  of  17  June  1915,  Carl  Salemann, 
director  of  the  Imperial  Academy  (Bibliotheque  2me  Section,  Livres  en 

F 

Langues  Etrangeres),  stated  that  they  continued  to  receive  Yale  Studies  in 
English ,  but  lacked  certain  issues.  When  Schwab  discovered  that  two  copies 
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of  the  journal  had  been  sent  to  St  Petersburg,  one  to  the  academy  and  the 
other  to  the  university  libraries,  Salemann  requested  that  it  go  only  to  the 
academy.  In  the  event  that  the  journal  was  discontinued,  he  hoped  that  other 
Yale  publications  could  be  sent  in  its  place.6  Russia  had  been  at  war  with 
Germany  for  almost  a  year,  and  on  Salemann’s  letterhead  somebody  had 
crossed  out  St  Petersburg  and  added  a  handwritten  notation  ‘Petrograd’, 
replacing  the  old  Germanic  form  of  the  capital’s  name. 

The  exchanges  took  place  not  only  with  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  but  also  with  many  other  scientific  organizations  and  institutions 
of  higher  education.  For  instance,  a  letter  dated  14  October  1909  points 
to  an  exchange  between  the  Yale  University  Library  and  the  Observatoire 
Magnetique  Central  ‘Nicolas’,  Saint  Petersbourg.  Writing  in  French,  the 
Russian  scientists  expressed  their  desire  for  an  exchange  of  scientific  papers. 
The  Central  Observatory  also  represented  the  interests  of  the  Observatoire 
Magnetique  et  Metereologique  in  Irkutsk,  Siberia,  whose  professional  staff 
had  requested  the  scientific  publications  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Yale,  happy  to  oblige  the  scientists  in  far-off  Siberia,  promptly 
dispatched  to  Irkutsk  the  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  contain¬ 
ing  materials  on  the  natural  sciences.  In  this  case,  too,  the  shipping  services 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  were  used.7 

An  interesting  correspondence  in  the  summer  of  1916  indicates  a  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  exchange  programme: 

Sir, 

The  Cabinet  of  Criminal  Law  of  the  University  of  St  Petersburg 
has  the  honor  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue  II  part  1913 
for  information.  It  shall  be  very  precious  for  the  Cabinet  to  have 
your  editions  which  relate  to  the  criminal  law  and  penitentiary 
questions  since  the  year  1908. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

P.  Lublinsky, 

Conservator  of  the  Cabinet 

Andrew  C.  Keogh,  who  had  just  become  acting  University  Librarian  in 
August  1916,  added  in  pen  on  the  verso  of  the  original  letter:  ‘August  16, 
American  Law  1901  was  sent  to  Russia.’8 

Still,  the  library’s  main  interest  seems  to  have  been  scientific  publica¬ 
tions.  On  16  March  1911,  Schwab  sent  a  letter  to  the  Societe  Imperiale  des 
Naturalistes  in  Moscow.  The  subject  of  the  correspondence  was  the  society’s 
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Bulletin ,  published  since  1887,  of  which  Yale  had  not  one  but  two  complete 
sets.  (One  set  had  been  received  through  the  American  Journal  of  Science.) 
‘Could  we  replace  second  set  for  your  ‘ Nouveaux  Memoires ’  of  which  we 
have  only  t.io,  13  and  14?’,  asked  the  librarian. 

Examples  of  such  searches  for  scientific  publications  abound  on  both 
sides.  In  a  letter  dated  13  October  1912,  the  Yale  librarian  sent  a  list  of 
exchange  titles  to  the  St  Petersburg  Botanical  Garden  (Botanicheskii  sad) 
and  requested  that  they  be  continued.  On  the  same  day  similar  letters  were 
sent  to  Peterburgskoe  mineralogicheskoe  obshchestvo  and  several  other 
institutions.9  On  2  June  1915,  Schwab  wrote  to  Alexander  Petrunkevich, 
professor  of  zoology  at  Yale,  whose  family  evidently  still  lived  in  St  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  librarian  wondered  if  Petrunkevich’s  father  could  kindly  replace 
eight  issues  of  the  Russian  journal  Riech ,  which  Yale  lacked.  On  13  April 
1915,  Schwab  had  asked  Petrunkevich  to  help  with  materials  pertaining  to 
the  war.  ‘We  have  had  a  first  batch  of  war  publications  from  Russia.  May 
you  care  to  look  them  over?  If  you  thought  your  family  is  in  a  position  to 
induce  anyone  to  send  us  ephemeral  Russian  publications  of  the  war,  we 
shall  be  very  grateful,  as  our  collection  already  includes  a  large  mass  of 
important  material.’ 10 

The  exchange  programme  extended  beyond  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Irkutsk.  On  6  April  1906,  Schwab  wrote  to  Mr  Chesterikoff,  secretary  of  the 
Novorossiisk  Society  of  Natural  Scientists  in  Odessa  (Novorossiiskoe  Obsh¬ 
chestvo  Estestvoispitatelei  v  Odesse):  ‘I  am  sending  you  herewith  the  desired 
volumes  of  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences.  If  you 
would  send  us  in  exchange  any  or  all  of  the  following  the  Academy  would 
be  greatly  pleased  ....  We  lack  your  Memoires  1-4,  7  and  also  Memoires  of 
your  Mathematical  Section.’ 11  Another  request  for  cooperation  came  from 
the  Russian  Publishing  Elouse  in  Dorpat  (now  Tartu,  Estonia).  A  letter  to 
the  Yale  librarian  dated  24  April  1905,  and  signed  ‘Bibliothekar’,  itemizes 
‘what  to  read  in  Russian  literature’  (Chto  chitat'  o  russkoi  literature). 


Purchases 

The  archives  provide  plenty  of  evidence  illustrating  the  library’s  efforts  to 
build  its  Slavic  collection  by  purchasing  a  plethora  of  materials,  soliciting 
gifts,  and  organizing  acquisitions  trips,  both  by  librarians  and  by  other 
members  of  the  Yale  community.  For  example,  on  20  March  1906,  Schwab 
wrote  to  Dr  B.  R.  Ward,12  a  native  of  New  Haven: 
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My  dear  Dr.  Ward, 

At  your  suggestion  I  enclose  a  list  of  Russian  authors  lacking  in 
our  collection.  I  also  enclose  a  list  of  gaps  in  our  Russian  learned 
societies’  publications.  If  in  your  trip  to  Russia  you  could  spy  out 
the  land  and  find  any  means  of  filling  those  gaps  by  purchase  or 
gift,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  result  at  your  return. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  C.  Schwab 

This  list  was  prepared  by  M.  S.  Mandell,  the  above-mentioned  instruc¬ 
tor  of  Russian  at  Yale.  It  contained  forty-three  names  of  Russian  authors, 
among  them  Tiutchev,  Mamin-Sibiriak,  Veresaev,  and  Shenshin.  Mandell 
also  provided  three  pages  itemizing  missing  issues  from  the  library’s  hold¬ 
ings  of  publications  of  Russian  learned  societies.  Interestingly,  Schwab 
mentions  that  some  variations  of  spellings  were  done  ‘according  to  J.  S. 
Smith  transliteration’.13 

I  found  several  letters  and  invoices  from  the  years  1908-13.  One,  dated 
26  November  1913,  is  addressed  to  Schwab,  presumably  by  a  professor  of 
literature  at  Yale: 

Dear  John, 

Order  from  MacMillan  all  of  Constance  Garnett’s  translations 
of  Dostoevsky,  she  has  thus  far  published  only  two:  ‘The  Brothers 
Karamazov’  and  the  ‘Idiot’,  which  has  just  appeared.  Make  sure 
that  the  others  are  sent  you  as  they  appear.  Be  sure  to  get  also 
her  translations  unless  you  have  them  already  of  Tolstoy’s  ‘War 
and  Peace’,  ‘Anna  Karenina’  and  the  ‘Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch.’  Her 
translations  are  very  superior  to  others  ever  made  in  English  from 
the  Russian. 

As  to  translations  of  Gorki,  they  have  been  by  a  number  of 
hands,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  are  best.  I  would  simply  get 
every  one  of  his  works  that  have  been  translated  into  English. 
There  is  another  book  that  you  ought  to  buy  immediately  and 
that  is  Persky’s  ‘Contemporary  Russian  Novelists’  just  published 
by  John  W.  Luce  and  Company,  Boston. 

A  pencilled  annotation  in  an  unknown  hand  reads:  ‘Have  by  C.  G.  “The 
Brothers  Karamazoff”,  No  Tolstoi.’  There  is  also  a  list  of  Gor'kii’s  works 
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in  translation,  such  as  Lower  Depths ,  Foma  Gordeev ,  and  Outcast  and  Other 
Stories  2  4 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Yale  Library  continued  to  buy  books  from 
N.  Kymmel,  a  well-known  dealer  in  Riga,  Latvia.  The  Kymmel  Bookstore 
had  been  one  of  the  main  suppliers  of  Slavic  books  for  Joel  Sumner  Smith’s 
collection.  One  invoice  from  Kymmel,  dated  15  April  1908,  lists  two  books 
by  Pleshcheev:  Povesti  i  rasskazy ,  for  which  Yale  paid  seven  rubles,  and 
Stikhotvoreniia ,  1905,  which  cost  four  rubles.  The  total  bill,  in  US  currency, 
came  to  $6. 18. 15  I  assume  that  this  was  not  the  only  transaction  between 
Kymmel  and  the  Yale  University  Library;  very  likely  the  invoices  were  not 
saved  as  part  of  the  Librarian  Records. 

It  seems  that  Yale’s  Slavic  Collection  was  becoming  famous.  In  early  1916 
Leo  Pasvolsky,  the  editor  of  Russian  Review ,  published  at  27  East  Seventh 
Street  in  New  York  City,  asked  the  acting  University  Librarian,  Andrew 
Keogh,  to  lend  him  two  volumes  of  Russian  poetry.  On  25  February,  Keogh 
answered  with  a  dose  of  pride: 

I  enclose  herewith  a  statement  about  our  Russian  literary  collection 
copied  from  the  Yale  Librarian’s  Report  for  1896.  Since  that 
account  was  written  we  have  added  many  works  in  Russian  and 
on  Russian  topics  so  that  the  collection  is  now  probably  half  as 
large  again  ....  The  books  of  our  Russian  collection  up  to  1896 
were  catalogued  in  a  volume  entitled  ‘Catalog  of  Books’,  privately 
printed  in  1896,  of  which  a  copy  will  probably  be  found  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  The  book  was  compiled  by  our  Joel  Sumner 
Smith  and  it  was  a  list  of  books  collected  by  him  and  afterwards 
given  to  the  Library.16 

Another  interesting  correspondence  took  place  early  in  1914.  H.  P. 
Kreiner,  a  surveyor  and  municipal  engineer  living  at  790  Broad  Street  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  inquired: 

Dear  Sir, 

Will  you  advise  me  if  you  have  a  published  list  of  works  in 
Slavonic  folklore,  folk  songs,  epic  and  fairy  tales  (byliny  and  skazki) 
and  if  you  do  not  a  rough  notation  of  the  number  of  works  in  your 
files  on  these  subjects.  I  mean  by  Slavonic  a  general  term  covering 
the  several  races  such  as  Slovenian,  Dalmatian,  Croatian,  Bosnian, 
Slovak,  Serbian,  Wendish,  Great  and  Little  Russian. 
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Somebody  from  the  Yale  Library  staff  scribbled  on  the  original  letter  in 
pencil:  ‘c.  150  items  in  reply  to  Mr  Kreiner’s  request.’ 17 

On  14  March  1917,  Kreiner  wrote  again  to  the  library.  ‘Gentlemen,  Can 
you  advise  me  whether  any  of  enclosed  lists  of  Slavonic  Books  are  in  the 
Yale  Library.’  To  which  Schwab  replied  on  17  March:  ‘Dear  Sir,  I  return 
the  list  of  Slavonic  books  which  you  sent  to  me  on  the  14th.  I  have  had  a 
Y  placed  against  the  titles  that  are  in  this  Library.’ 18 

There  is  also  a  correspondence  between  the  University  Librarian  and  the 
Slavonic  Publishing  Company  (456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City),  whose 
Slavonic  Classics  series  highlighted  the  masterpieces  of  Slavic  literature.  The 
series  consisted  of  twenty  large  octavo  volumes  of  approximately  600  pages 
each,  illustrated  by  masters  of  Slavic  art.  It  was  endorsed  by  such  luminar¬ 
ies  in  the  field  of  Slavic  studies  as  Matija  Murko,  Ivan  Lappo,  Aleksandr 
Lappo-Danilevskii,  and  Paul  Vinogradoff,  several  of  whom  served  on  the 
series  advisory  board.  According  to  a  promotional  letter, 

The  Executive  Committee  has  succeeded  in  interesting  in  the 
plan  a  small  group  of  men  of  means  who  have  disinterestedly 
placed  at  our  disposal  the  necessary  preliminary  funds  and  their 
credit,  and  all  of  us  hope  that  ‘in  the  end  we  will  come  out  even’, 
satisfied  as  we  are  on  the  point  of  profit,  with  the  consciousness  to 
quote  Cardinal  Gibbons’  words  of  ‘liberating  a  wealth  of  thought, 
instruction  and  inspiration  which  has  been  locked  up  for  so  long 
a  time  from  the  English  speaking  people.’ 

On  8  May  1915,  the  Slavonic  Publishing  Company’s  managing  editor, 
Isidor  Singer,  thanked  Schwab  for  the  library’s  subscription  to  a  cloth  set 
of  the  series.  The  subscription  was  to  be  paid  in  four  instalments.19  In  a 
subsequent  letter,  Kreiner  asked  the  librarian  to  annotate  the  titles  in  the 
series  that  Yale  already  held,  with  the  obvious  intent  of  donating  the  rest. 


George  Vernadsky’s  Contribution  to  the 
Building  of  the  Collections 

In  September  1927,  Yale  University  hired  George  Vernadsky  to  teach 
Russian  history  and  to  oversee  the  development  of  the  Russian  collection 
in  the  library.  Vernadsky  graduated  from  Moscow  University  in  1910  and 
received  the  MA  degree  in  history  from  St  Petersburg  University  in  1917. 
The  October  Revolution  and  the  ensuing  civil  war  profoundly  changed 
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his  life.  After  leaving  Russia  and  wandering  through  Istanbul  and  Athens., 
George  and  Nina  Vernadsky  found  refuge  in  Prague,  where,  thanks  to  Czech 
president  T.  G.  Masaryk’s  benevolent  attitude  toward  Russian  immigrants, 
it  became  possible  for  him  to  continue  working  on  Russian  history. 

Michael  Ivanovich  Rostovtzeff,  Vernadsky’s  colleague  from  St  Petersburg 
University,  and  the  Sterling  Professor  of  Classics  and  Archaeology  at  Yale, 
suggested  to  the  Yale  Corporation  that  they  invite  Vernadsky  to  Yale.  George 
and  Nina  sailed  to  America  in  late  August  1927.  Vernadsky  brought  with 
him  the  manuscript  of  his  first  book,  A  History  of  Russia,  and  a  rather  poor 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  which  he  had  to  improve  in  order  to 
teach  at  Yale. 

Vernadsky  taught  Russian  history  until  his  retirement  in  1956.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  impressive  number  of  books,  journal  articles,  studies,  and  reviews, 
and  became  the  preeminent  Russian  historian  in  the  West.  He  also,  as  we 
will  see,  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  Slavic 
Collection  at  the  Yale  University  Library.  Vernadsky  died  in  1973  and  is 
buried  in  New  Haven. 

The  first  document  relating  to  Vernadsky’s  interaction  with  the  library 
staff  is  dated  2  November  1927.  In  a  memo  to  Mr  Humphreys,  a  staff 
member,  University  Librarian  Andrew  Keogh  wrote: 

When  I  got  back  in  October  Dean  [Wilbur]  Cross  told  me  that 
Professor  Vernadsky  had  been  conferring  with  him  on  various 
occasions  with  regard  to  the  Russian  collections  here  and  that 
Vernadsky  had  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  richness  of  our 
collections  and  also  at  the  absence  of  certain  sets  and  monographs. 

Dean  Cross  had  asked  him  to  make  a  list  of  the  things  that  he 
thought  important  in  his  work  for  this  year  and  this  was  brought 
to  me  yesterday  by  the  Dean.  Of  course,  it  will  need  careful 
checking  ....  Dean  Cross  understands  that  the  whole  list  of  books 
recommended  can  be  had  for  $1,000  with  the  exception  of  the 
Fundamental  Sources  of  the  list.  Vernadsky  has  also  offered  his 
services  to  procure  these  books  and  Cross  advises  that  we  make 
as  full  use  of  him  as  possible.  He  is,  unfortunately,  unable  to  do 
any  teaching  this  term  and  Cross  is  anxious  to  have  him  serve 
the  University  as  fully  as  possible  in  other  ways.20 

A  year  later,  on  2  October  1928,  Vernadsky  presented  a  large  list  of 
desiderata  to  the  library.  I  am  quoting  it  in  full  because  the  list  shows  the 
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seriousness  with  which  he  understood  his  role  as  an  advocate  for  the  growth 
of  the  Russian  collection.21 

Mr  Vernadsky’s  Request  for  Purchase  of  Books  and  Sets  in  the 


Russian  Language 

A.  Fourteen  large  sets  estimated  cost  $2,900 

The  most  important  are: 

a.  The  great  collection  of  Russian  Laws,  1649-1916 

(in  200  volumes,  published  1830-1916)  $1,000 

b.  Stenographic  Records  of  the  Duma,  1906-1916  $  800 

B.  Post  war  sets  and  books  (all  ordered)  $  150 

C.  Periodicals  and  newspapers  (annual  charge  about)  $  100 


D.  List  of  about  200  titles,  old  and  new  estimated  cost  $1,000 

Total  $4,150 

The  list  created  quite  a  stir  among  librarians.  They  noted  that  about  $600 
worth  of  these  books  had  already  been  ordered  and  that  the  funds  ‘must  be 
made  of  unrestricted  money:  Library  funds  or  University  grants  in  budget.’ 
The  Vernadsky  request  was  also  discussed  at  the  Library  Committee.  I 
quote  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  3  October  1928: 

The  Librarian  (Andrew  Keogh)  reported  that  Professor  Vernadsky 
had  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  Library’s  books  in  Russian, 
and  particularly  of  those  in  the  field  of  Russian  history;  that  he 
had  found  the  collection  extraordinarily  rich,  with  the  important 
lacks  of  which  he  has  given  the  titles.  The  Librarian  asked  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Vernadsky  for  his  work,  and  this  vote 
has  unanimously  passed  ....  The  Librarian  then  reported  that 
Professor  Vernadsky  has  requested  the  early  purchase  of  Russian 
books  that  he  had  listed  so  that  they  might  be  available  for  him 
and  his  students  .... 

The  Librarian  said  he  had  ordered  the  post  war  books  and 
had  placed  subscriptions  to  the  serials,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500, 
but  asked  advice  of  the  Committee,  as  to  the  purchases  of  the 
remainder.  The  Committee  agreed  that  lists  of  this  sort  should 
be  welcomed;  that  sets  like  the  laws  and  the  reports  of  the  Duma 
should  be  at  Yale;  that  the  Librarian  should  purchase  as  many  of 
the  books  requested  as  his  discretion  should  allow;  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  obtain  additional  appropriations  or  gifts  so  that  the 
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unrestricted  book  fund  might  not  be  greatly  reduced  by  Russian 
purchases. 

From  then  on,  the  influx  of  Slavic  and  East  European  publications  to  the 
Law  Library  increased  significantly.  The  Yale  Law  Library  Order  Sheets 
for  1929-1931  and  the  Yale  Law  Library  Accession  Lists  for  1  October  1928 
to  1  July  1932  show  acquisitions  of  law  titles  from  Russia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Latvia,  Albania,  Rumania,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Finland, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Danzig  (an  open  city).  There  is  even  an  entry  from 
Harbin,  China,  where  in  1925  V.  A.  Riazanovskii  published  in  Russian  the 
title  Modern  Civil  Law  of  China ,  which  the  Law  School  acquired  in  1930. 
It  is  likely  that  Vernadsky  stimulated  Hicks  -  his  colleague  and  friend,  a 
professor  of  legal  bibliography,  and  also  the  law  librarian  at  Yale  -  to  become 
interested  in  Slavic  and  East  European  materials.  The  approval  of  Hutchins, 
dean  of  the  Law  School  in  1928-1929,  may  also  have  been  helpful.  The 
major  suppliers  of  these  materials  were  Simon  Bolan  of  New  York  City  and 
Sweet  &  Maxwell,  Ltd  of  3  Chancery  Lane,  London,  England. 

Library  books  were  always  an  important  part  of  Vernadsky’s  life.  One  can 
imagine  his  joy  at  being  able  to  use  the  rich  collection  of  Sterling  Memorial 
Library  after  so  many  years  of  wandering.  He  enjoyed  surrounding  himself 
with  books  so  much  that  Anne  Stokley  Pratt,  a  Yale  reference  librarian 
from  1925  to  1948,  was  compelled  to  send  him  the  following  note  on  23 
November  1928: 

Dear  Professor  Vernadsky, 

You  now  have  275  books  borrowed  from  the  Library.  This  is 
so  extraordinary  a  number  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  you 
whether  there  are  not  some  of  them  you  are  finished  with.  Our 
Library  is,  of  course,  primarily  a  reference  library  and  books 
should  be  returned  as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer  in  constant  use. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Miss  Pratt22 

In  1929,  Vernadsky’s  History  of  Russia  was  published  by  Yale  University 
Press,  with  a  preface  by  Rostovtzeff.  The  publisher’s  brochure  stated: 

He  traces  the  development  of  the  Russian  people  in  terms  of 
the  effect  of  geography  and  climate  on  their  life;  of  the  social, 
cultural,  and  religious  influences;  of  their  unique  relations  with 
nations  of  the  East  and  West,  particularly  the  Mongol  invasion 
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which  overran  Russia;  of  the  expansion  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the 
World  War,  and  the  Russian  revolution.  The  account  is  brought 
up  to  January  i,  1929. 23 

Two  years  later,  on  17  February  1931,  the  University  Librarian  sent  the 
following  memorandum  to  Mr  Troxell  of  the  library  staff: 

Professor  Vernadsky  came  in  yesterday  to  give  me  the  accompanying 
four  sheets  of  recommended  books.  He  had  apparently  been 
referred  to  me  by  you. 

I  told  him  that  we  had  very  little  money  and  that  we  could 
probably  purchase  only  the  most  important  material  at  this  time. 

He  then  said  that  the  title  on  sheet  A  is  the  most  important  and 
that  he  thinks  25  volumes  have  now  been  published  and  that  this 
could  be  had  for  about  $50.  He  wants  the  continuation,  however, 
as  they  come  out. 

On  sheet  B,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Russian  church, 
he  thinks  that  the  first  title  is  the  most  important.  I  do  not  know 
how  good  a  guesser  he  is  as  to  the  price  of  the  books;  I  fear  he  is 
underestimating  the  cost.  If,  however,  we  can  buy  them  in  paper, 
we  can  bind  them  here,  charging  that  cost  to  our  binding  account. 

On  sheets  C  and  D  he  recommends  a  Czechoslovakian  and 
Polish  historical  review.  He  does  not  know  the  amount  of  the 
annual  subscription,  but  thinks  it  very  slight.  He  would  like  to  have 
complete  sets  bound  and  available,  but  I  told  him  all  we  could  do 
at  present  was  to  subscribe  for  the  current  year.24 

Early  in  1931,  Mr  H.  H.  Fischer  of  Stanford  University  informed  Vernad¬ 
sky  about  the  availability  of  the  Denikin  documents,  which  could  be  obtained 
in  France  for  $3,000.  The  documents  ‘consist  of  the  reports  of  the  Sitting 
of  the  Denikin  Government  or  the  “special  assembly”.  The  documents  are 
now  in  typewritten  form  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  printed.  They 
are  in  six  bound  volumes  containing  a  total  of  2,956  pages  typed  on  both 
sides.  The  pages  contain  the  autograph  signatures  of  General  Denikin  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  of  General  Lukomsky  and  presumably  of  one  or  two 
other  members  of  the  government.’ 25 

Vernadsky  did  not  want  to  miss  out  on  these  materials,  a  primary 
source  for  an  important  historical  event.  The  White  Army  general  Anton 
Ivanovich  Denikin  (1872-1947)  had  led  the  fight  against  the  Bolshevik  forces 
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in  the  south  of  Russia  and  the  Crimea,  where  he  established  a  provisional 
government.  The  defeat  of  his  army  forced  him  to  emigrate  to  France,  and 
after  World  War  II  he  moved  to  the  United  States.  He  died  in  1947  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Vernadsky  emphatically  argued  for  the  necessity  of  this  acquisition.  When 
Keogh  informed  the  provost,  Charles  Seymour,  who  was  also  a  historian, 
about  the  Denikin  papers,  Seymour  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
set,  but  ‘he  could  see  no  way  of  purchasing  it  at  present  unless  a  special  gift 
was  secured  for  the  purpose.’  Keogh  told  Vernadsky  that  Seymour  ‘did  not 
know  anyone  who  would  be  likely  to  make  such  a  gift,  nor  do  I  ....  I  cannot 
at  this  time  give  you  any  great  hope  of  acquiring  the  collection  for  Yale.’26 

Vernadsky  was  greatly  disappointed  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  write 
about  this  important  chapter  in  Russia’s  recent  history.  I  find  it  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Denikin  papers  were  published  in  their  entirety  for  the  first 
time  in  Russia  by  ROSSPEN  in  2008. 27 

Vernadsky  continued  to  place  requests  for  Russian  materials,  but  the 
library  staff  was  not  always  so  cooperative.  There  is  evidence  in  the  Librarian 
Records  that  Charles  Everett  Rush,  associate  librarian  from  1931  to  1938, 
and  Carl  Leslie  Cannon,  head  of  the  Accession  Division  from  1932  to  1939, 
tried  to  ignore  Vernadsky’s  requests.  In  one  such  exchange,  dated  December 
8,  1933,  Cannon  complains  to  Rush:  ‘I  ordered  some  Russian  books  for  Mr 
Vernadsky  this  fall  amounting  to  about  $30  or  $40.  I  have  just  received  the 
attached  checked  list  from  him.  I  remember  there  was  a  question  raised 
about  the  desirability  of  purchasing  many  books  in  the  field  of  Russian 
language.  This  would  amount  to  considerable  expenditure  if  we  bought  all 
that  were  recommended.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  suggest.’  Rush 
answered:  ‘Most  are  likely  not  important,  on  which  he  probably  could  wait. 
Might  ask  him  what  one  (or  two)  item(s)  is  (are)  urgent.’28 

In  April  1934,  Vernadsky  was  asked  to  give  advice  on  cutting  certain 
periodical  titles  currently  received  by  the  library,  ‘with  a  view  to  reducing 
this  list  to  meet  the  present  financial  crisis’:29 


Krasnaia  letopis'  S3 

Planovoe  khoziaistvo  (RM  38)  $15 

Narodnyi  komissariat  finansov,  Vestnik  finansov  $9.48 

Sovetskaia  torgovlia  (RM  12)  $4.60 

Za  industrializatsiiu  sovetskogo  Vostoka,  sbornik  S3. 00 
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The  records  in  the  current  on-line  catalogue,  ORBIS,  show  that  only 
Krasnaia  letopis'  was  cancelled. 

In  1934  Vernadsky  donated  eight  Slavic  newspapers  to  the  library,  in¬ 
cluding  Karpatorusskii  Golos ,  published  in  Uzhhorod,  Czechoslovakia  (this 
comprised  more  than  one  hundred  issues,  from  1932  to  1934).  He  also  gave 
thirty-seven  Russian  newspapers  and  pamphlets  published  in  the  United 
States  (1932-1933)  and  many  monographs  from  his  private  collection.  This 
donation  brought  him  an  invitation  to  join  the  Library  Associates.  In  a 
letter  of  13  October  1934,  James  Tinkham  Babb,  at  that  time  an  employee 
of  the  library  and  secretary  of  the  Library  Associates,  wrote: 

My  dear  Professor  Vernadsky, 

The  trustees  of  the  Yale  Library  Associates  have  noted  with 
pleasure  your  recent  gift  to  the  Yale  University  Library.  They 
hope  that  your  interest  in  the  Library  is  such  that  you  may  desire 
to  become  a  member  of  this  organization. 

Membership  is  open  to  those  who  give  money,  books, 
manuscripts,  or  other  materials,  such  as  coins  or  maps,  to  the 
Yale  Library.  An  expression  from  you  of  your  willingness  to  accept 
such  membership  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

For  your  information  one  of  the  leaflets  is  enclosed.  This  is  not 
a  request  for  money  at  this  time.  If  you  should  care  to  continue 
your  membership  another  year  any  contribution  of  books  or  money 
you  may  wish  to  make  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  T.  Babb 

Vernadsky  answered  with  a  handwritten  note  on  18  October: 

My  dear  Mr  Babb, 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  letter  of  October  13.  Being 
greatly  interested  in  the  Library  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  accept 
membership. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

George  Vernadsky30 

The  orders  from  Vernadsky  continued  without  respite  and  the  library 
tried  to  cooperate,  but  only  up  to  a  point.  In  a  memorandum  dated  18 
February  1935,  Keogh  wrote  to  Cannon:  ‘Mr  Birge  was  in  this  afternoon. 
I  asked  how  much  this  Ottoman  Historical  Review  cost  and  he  said  that  he 
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had  a  set  which  cost  him  about  $32  bound.  He  said  he  would  be  willing 
to  write  to  his  secretary  in  Constantinople  asking  her  to  ask  the  bookseller 
to  collect  another  set  and  to  bind  it  and  send  here.  I  told  him  we  would 
ask  him  to  do  this.’  The  decision  was  made  to  buy  the  title:  ‘From  what 
he  [Vernadsky]  told  me  I  think  we  ought  to  take  this  periodical  even  if  we 
do  not  continue  it.  Please  order.’31 

Another  request  soon  followed,  and  Andrew  Keogh  related  to  one  staff 
member: 

Professor  Vernadsky  was  in  this  morning  and  recommended  the 
purchase  of  the  five  serials  on  the  accompanying  cards.  They 
all  have  to  do  with  Ukraine  and  they  are  the  most  important 
periodicals  on  that  part  of  Russia  which  is,  he  thinks,  to  be  of 
increasing  historical  importance.  He  thinks  periodicals  have  ceased 
publication,  but  he  is  not  certain.  There  is,  therefore,  probably 
no  question  of  adding  to  our  subscription  list,  but  only  of  buying 
the  back  sets. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  sets  were  long  and  would  probably  be 
costly,  and  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  buy  them  all  or  to  buy 
any  of  them  at  this  time.  I  asked  him  to  arrange  the  cards  in  order 
of  importance  to  him  and  I  put  down  his  numbers,  1-5,  at  the 
top  right  corner  of  each  card.  He  said  that  if  we  could  buy  one 
it  would  be  of  great  use,  but  if  we  could  not  find  any,  would  we 
please  keep  the  cards  until  the  money  was  available.  He  thinks 
there  is  no  library  except  the  Library  of  Congress  that  has  these 
periodicals  or  a  good  Ukraine  collection  and  that  the  possession 
of  them  at  Yale  should  add  distinction. 

The  librarian  recommended  that  the  staff  member  check  the  periodicals 
in  the  Union  List  because,  after  all,  the  sets  might  be  in  other  libraries. 
‘Perhaps  he  would  like  to  know  that  they  are  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  for  example.’32 

On  25  November  1938,  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  the  newly  appointed  Uni¬ 
versity  Librarian,  informed  Vernadsky  that  ‘Mr  Alfred  Hamill  of  Chicago33 
offered  to  spend  up  to  $300.00  on  books  in  the  “Bolan  List”  which  would 
be  of  outstanding  value  for  the  Library.’  The  list  included: 

Apollon.  Published  and  edited  by  Serge  Makovsky,  Saint  Petersburg, 
1909-1917.  68  unbound  issues.  Besides  its  profusely  illustrated 
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text  it  contains  i  sheet  of  music,  73  colored  and  160  black  single 
plates;  1  colored  and  780  black  plates  printed  on  both  sides.  Each 
illustration  is  described  in  two  languages,  Russian  and  French.  All 
wrappers  are  preserved.  Size  4to.  Regular  price  $125.00. 

Ezhegodnik  Petrogradskikh  (up  to  1915  imperatorskikh)  teatrov. 
Complete  set  for  1890-1915,  all  that  was  published.  Illustrated, 
unbound  4to  and  8vo.  Yale  has  the  years  of  1918-1919,  published 
by  Soviets  and  which  is  nothing  like  previous  set’s  issues.  Regular 
price  $125.00 

Zolotoe  runo ,  or  La  Poison  d’or.  Moscow.  Complete  file  for 
1906-1909.  Everything  that  was  published,  French  and  Russian 
texts,  illustrated,  unbound  4to.  Regular  price  $100. oo34 

In  a  letter  of  1  December  1938,  Simeon  J.  Bolan  of  17  East  45th  Street  in 
New  York  City  wrote  to  Knollenberg:  ‘I  received  your  letter  of  November  30 
and  in  reply  wish  to  inform  you  that  if  the  periodicals  wanted  by  you  were 
still  available,  I  would  be  only  glad  to  let  the  Library  have  them  for  $300 
which  amount  would  barely  cover  their  actual  cost  to  me.’  On  2  December, 
Knollenberg  wrote  to  Vernadsky:  ‘I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr  Bolan  and 
wonder  if  you  are  interested  in  his  suggestion.  I  assume  that  he  would  sell 
us  the  three  items  for  $300.  We  do  not  have  any  of  the  items  mentioned.’ 
Vernadsky’s  answer,  of  course,  was  an  enthusiastic  ‘yes’.35 

Vernadsky  was  occasionally  asked  for  advice  about  special  acquisitions 
and  gifts  to  the  library.  For  example,  he  evaluated  a  gift  of  a  manuscript 
volume  on  Russian  history  that  had  apparently  been  written  during  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great  and  contained  more  than  300  pages  of  beautifully 
handwritten  text.  Knollenberg  thanked  Vernadsky  for  his  interesting  account 
of  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great.36 

In  1942,  Vernadsky  was  again  approached  for  his  expert  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  a  manuscript,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  himself, 
which  had  been  donated  to  the  library.37  Five  years  later  he  was  asked  to 
evaluate  a  series  of  letters  between  Louis  Fischer,  an  American  writer,  and 
Georgii  Chicherin,  the  foreign  commissar  in  Russia  during  the  1920s.  He 
graciously  accepted  this  task  and  appraised  the  letters  with  care.38 

While  World  War  II  was  raging,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  gained  in  popularity  and  respect  in  the  United  States.  Concurrently, 
there  was  growing  interest  within  the  Yale  community  for  the  acquisition 
of  materials  from  the  USSR.  The  acting  librarian,  James  Tinkham  Babb, 
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asked  for  Vernadsky’s  opinion  on  how  best  to  organize  acquisitions  from 
Russia.  The  historian  replied  on  19  September  1944: 

Referring  to  our  conversation  this  morning,  I  think  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  regard  to  acquiring  Russian  publications  in 
a  systematic  way  would  be  to  prepare  a  list  of  Soviet  Academies 
and  Universities  and  of  their  respective  publications.  As  to  the 
academies  besides  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  (Moscow), 
there  is  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  (Kiev),  the  White 
Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  (Minsk),  the  Georgian  Academy 
of  Sciences  (Tbilisi).  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  has 
several  local  branches,  including,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  Far 
East  branch  in  Vladivostok.  There  is  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of 
Architecture,  etc.  and  also  several  schools  of  music  (conservatoires). 

Besides,  there  are  research  bureaus  and  laboratories  at  the 
Commissariat  of  Heavy  Industry,  as  well  as  some  others.  The 
publications  of  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
Agriculture  are  also  very  important.39 

In  reply,  Babb  committed  the  library  to  a  system  of  thoroughly  checking 
and  listing  any  lacunae  within  its  holdings  of  the  publications  of  the  Soviet 
academies  and  universities. 

George  Vernadsky’s  career  at  Yale  was  not  very  happy.  In  spite  of  his 
excellent  academic  achievements  and  extraordinary  care  for  the  library,  he 
was  kept  in  the  position  of  research  associate  in  history  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  employment  in  1927  until  1946,  when  he  was  finally  appointed 
professor  of  Russian  history.  Vernadsky  retired  in  1956.  Columbia  University 
gave  him  an  honorary  doctorate  (LHD)  in  1959.  After  his  death  in  1973, 
Vernadsky’s  archive  was  given  to  Columbia,  where  his  papers  now  reside  in 
the  Bakhmeteff  Archive.  This,  I  believe,  was  a  huge  loss  for  Yale. 

Vernadsky’s  personal  library  was  sold  to  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Champaign-Urbana.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  my  esteemed  colleague 
Harold  M.  Leich,  the  Russian  area  specialist  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
European  Division,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  since  1987,  catalogued  this  collec¬ 
tion  as  a  librarian  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Slavic  Library  in  the  1970s. 

The  Vernadsky  legend  still  lives  on  at  Yale.  Many  Russians  come  to  New 
Haven  just  to  tour  the  addresses  where  the  famous  historian  lived  and  to 
seek  out  his  grave  in  the  Beaver  Dam  Cemetery.  However,  Vernadsky’s 
greatest  posthumous  claim  to  fame,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  his  works  have 
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been  translated  in  Russia  and  are  now  used  for  the  study  of  Russian  history 
at  various  universities  in  his  homeland. 
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The  M.  S.  Anderson  Collection  of 
Writings  on  Russia  Printed  Between 
1525  and  1917:  An  Introduction 

Karen  Attar 

‘Great  and  almost  unceasingly  cold,  barbarous  manners,  ignorance  and 
arbitrary  violence  -  such  had  been  the  associations  of  the  word  “Russia” 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  seventeenth 
century.  Such  these  associations  remained  to  many  Englishmen  until  far 
into  the  Victorian  age.  Between  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV  and  that  of  Alexander  I 
Russian  government  and  society  had  changed  radically,  in  some  ways  beyond 
recognition.  With  these  changes  British  public  opinion  had  failed  to  keep 
pace.’  These  words  are  from  Britain’s  Discovery  of  Russia  1553-1815  (1958), 1 
the  first  book  written  by  the  late  Matthew  Smith  Anderson  (1922-2006), 
Professor  of  International  History  at  the  London  School  of  Economics.  The 
work  is  well  known.  Considerably  less  well  known  is  its  author’s  substantial 
book  collection  -  some  1,850  titles  printed  between  1525  and  1917.2  The 
collection,  presented  by  Professor  Anderson’s  trustees  to  the  University  of 
London  in  2008,  is  now  one  of  the  named  special  collections  at  Senate 
House  Library.  Its  description  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

M.  S.  Anderson  was  educated  in  his  native  Scotland.  While  at  Edinburgh 
University  he  began,  on  the  advice  of  Richard  Pares  (1902-1958),  the  son  of 
Sir  Bernard  Pares,  to  learn  Russian,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  to  inform 
much  of  his  research.  In  1949  Anderson  moved  to  London,  where  he  was 
to  spend  his  academic  career  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  working 
his  way  up  from  Assistant  Lecturer  (1949-1953)  to  Professor  of  International 
History  (1972-1985).  He  had  begun  to  acquire  antiquarian  works  pertaining 
to  perceptions  of  Russia  by  1949,  as  indicated  by  dated  inscriptions  in  four 
titles  in  his  collection  published  between  1772  and  1894,  two  purchased  in 
Edinburgh  and  two  in  London.3  Systematic  collecting  commenced  in  1964, 
six  years  after  the  publication  of  his  first  monograph,  and  initially  covered 
the  same  topic,  namely,  British  views  of  Russia  between  the  voyage  of 
Willoughby  and  Chancellor  in  1553  and  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in 
1815.  As  Anderson’s  research  interests  expanded,  with,  for  example,  mono¬ 
graphs  on  Peter  the  Great,  the  Eastern  Question  from  1774  until  1923,  and 
historiography  of  eighteenth-century  Europe,4  so  did  his  geographical  and 
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chronological  collecting  remit,  to  encompass,  from  1976  or  1977  onwards, 
western  European  writings  on  Russia  from  the  beginning  of  early  modern 
interest  until  the  revolution  of  1917.  Anderson  made  his  final  purchase  in 
December  2003,  immediately  after  being  brought  back  from  hospital,  upon 
being  left  alone  briefly  within  reach  of  a  new  catalogue  from  Quaritch.5 

Travel  narratives  and  other  personal  accounts  of  time  spent  in  Russia 
form  a  major  component  of  the  collection.  These  are  supplemented  by 
histories,  parliamentary  reports,  accounts  of  current  events,  and  works  of 
fiction  for  people  of  varying  classes  and  ages.  Other  dominant  subjects  are 
those  monarchs  who  did  most  to  forge  relationships  with  western  Europe, 
Peter  I  and  Catherine  II;  the  Eastern  question  from  beginning  to  end;  and 
conflicts  from  the  Swedish-Polish  War  of  1655-1660  to  the  First  World  War 
via  the  Northern  War  of  1700-1721  and  other  Russo-Swedish  wars,  the 
Napoleonic  and  Russo-Japanese  wars,  and,  most  prominently,  the  Crimean 
War.  Nineteenth-century  themes  include  serfdom  and  minority  persecutions. 
In  view  of  Russia’s  changing  boundaries  over  the  centuries,  her  political 
involvement  with  other  countries,  and  the  geographical  position  which  made 
her  part  of  a  northern  tour,  there  is  much  to  interest  the  historian  not  solely 
of  Russia,  but  of  the  Baltic  states,  Scandinavia,  Turkey  and  Poland. 

Predictably  in  view  of  the  explosion  of  print  culture  following  the 
mechanisation  of  book  production,  most  titles  (67%)  are  from  the  nineteenth 
century.6  The  eighteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  follow,  in  that  order  (15% 
and  14%  of  titles  respectively).  There  are  44  titles  from  the  seventeenth 
century  (2.4%)  and  fifteen  from  the  sixteenth  century  (0.8%).  The  language 
of  publication  is  predominantly  English  (71.6%  of  all  titles),  reflecting  in  part 
the  readier  availability  of  English  texts  than  foreign  ones  for  a  British  col¬ 
lector  as  well  as  England’s  position  as  the  leader  of  the  publication  of  travel 
writing  in  the  eighteenth  century7  and  a  major  participant  in  the  Crimean 
War  of  the  nineteenth.  French,  German,  Latin,  Dutch,  Italian  and  Swedish 
follow,  in  descending  order,  with  Portuguese,  Danish  and  Spanish  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  French,  German  and  Dutch  titles  are  best  represented 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  both  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  the 
Great  were  encouraging  ties  with  western  Europe,  while  the  Latin  books, 
unsurprisingly,  are  from  the  seventeenth  and  especially  sixteenth  centuries. 
Works  range  from  folios  to  duodecimos,  and  from  expensive  editions  with 
lavish  colour  illustrations  and/or  with  generous  leading  between  the  lines,  on 
high  quality  paper,  to  cheap  and  nasty  nineteenth-century  mass  publications 
with  tiny  print,  perhaps  adorned  with  lurid  woodcuts,  on  highly  acidic 
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paper.  Maps,  chapbooks,  pamphlets  and  periodical  parts  jostle  for  attention 
alongside  the  preponderant  books. 

A  marked  feature  .of  the  collection  is  the  presence  of  multiple  editions  and 
of  numerous  translations,  indicating  the  spread  of  interest  in  works  about 
Russia  and  the  communality  of  knowledge  across  Europe:  for  example, 
Peter  Simon  Pallas’s  Reise  durch  verschiedene  Provinzen  des  russischen  Reichs 
in  the  original  German  (1771-76)  and  in  French  (1783-93)  and  English 
(1812)  translations,  with  a  volume  of  selections  in  Danish  (1784);  Elizabeth 
Craven’s  Journey  through  the  Crimea  to  Constantinople ,  the  work  of  the  first 
female  tourist  in  Russia  to  venture  to  the  southern  provinces,  in  three  of 
the  four  British  editions  of  1789 8  and  in  a  French  translation  of  that  year 
published  in  Paris;  Voltaire’s  Histoire  de  Tempire  de  Russie ,  described  by 
William  Coxe  as  ‘the  work  from  which  most  foreign  nations  have  formed 
their  idea  of  Russia’,9  in  four  editions  in  different  formats  published  between 
1761  and  1769,  two  each  in  French  and  in  English.  Indeed,  the  very  earliest 
book  in  the  collection,  Paolo  Giovio’s  35-page  quarto  Lihellus  de  legatione 
Basilii  Magni  Principis  Moschouiae  ad  Clementem  VII  (1525), 10  although 
rarely  reprinted,  is  represented  by  an  Italian  octavo  translation  from  1545 
in  addition  to  the  first  edition.  Sigismund  von  Herberstein’s  popular  and 
renowned  Rerum  moscoviticarum  commentarii  (1549),  the  major  early  source 
of  western  European  knowledge  of  Russia,  is  present  in  two  copies  of  the 
first  Italian  translation,  of  1550, 11  and  in  a  folio  edition  of  1551,  to  which 
Giovio’s  Libellus  is  appended.12  The  books  present  in  most  languages  are 
Catherine  the  Great’s  Instructions,  written  in  French  for  the  commission 
intended  to  give  Russia  a  new  enlightened  code  of  laws  and  held  in  five 
editions  printed  between  1768  and  1778,  one  each  in  German,  Dutch,  French 
and  English,  and  one  from  1770  printed  in  Russian,  Latin,  German  and 
French  in  parallel  columns;  and  Anatolii  Demidov’s  Voyage  dans  la  Russie 
meridionale  et  la  Crimee  par  la  Hongrie ,  la  Valachie  et  la  Moldavie  execute  en 
1837 ,  present  in  English,  Dutch,  Italian  and  Spanish  translations  as  well  as  in 
the  original  French.  Particularly  striking  for  the  differences  between  editions 
are  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter’s  Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden ,  during 
the  Years  1803,  1806 ,  1807 ,  1808  (1809)  and  the  earliest  novel  in  the  collection, 

r 

Mme  Cottin’s  popular  children’s  book  Elisabeth ,  ou ,  Les  exiles  de  Siberie 
(1806).  The  key  feature  of  the  former  sumptuous  work  is  its  illustrations, 
around  which  the  letters  comprising  the  text  are  based:  ‘He  [the  author]  had 
engaged  to  accompany  the  Drawings  in  the  Work  with  some  explanations, 
and  a  general  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  who  form 
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their  subjects.5 13  A  one-volume  edition  in  the  collection  published  in  the 

r 

same  year  by  Hopkins  and  Earle  in  Philadelphia  omits  the  pictures.  Elisabeth 
is  present  not  only  in  a  French-language  edition  published  in  London  in 
1808  and  four  standard  English  editions,14  but  also  in  a  24-page  chapbook, 
printed  for  the  booksellers  of  Glasgow  in  1851. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  copy-specific  features  may  also  demonstrate  the 
circulation  of  books  or  evidence  of  their  being  read.  An  early  reader  has 
engaged  with  the  content  of  both  Herberstein’s  Rerum  moscoviticarum 
commentarii  and  Giovio’s  Libellus  texts  in  the  Anderson  folio  of  1551  by 
underlining  some  sentences.  Anderson’s  1672  English  translation  of  Pierre 
Chevalier’s  Discourse  of  the  Cossacks  bears  an  ownership  inscription  from 
the  year  of  publication  and  a  seventeenth-century  manuscript  partial  list 
of  contents  at  the  back.  The  Anderson  copy  of  Henry  Lansdell’s  Through 
Central  Asia  (1887)  has  a  Victorian  library  slip  in  the  front  recording  loans 
over  a  four-year  period,  an  indication  of  initial  interest  in  the  subject,  even 
if  it  does  not  prove  that  borrowers  read  it.15  Although  marks  of  provenance 
appear  infrequently  in  the  books  -  a  result  of  the  collector’s  concern  for 
good  condition  -  they,  too,  indicate  circulation,  if  not  necessarily  readership. 
The  Anderson  copy  of  the  1786  French  translation  of  William  Coxe’s  Travels 
into  Poland ,  Russia ,  Sweden ,  and  Denmark  ( Voyage  en  Pologne ,  Russie,  Suede , 
DannemarCy  &c)  has  the  bookplate  of  the  Swedish  librarian  and  historian 
Elof  Tegner  (1844-1900).  The  Anderson  copy  of  Rerum  Moscouiticarum 
auctores  uarii  vnum  in  corpus  nunc  primum  congesti  (Frankfurt,  1600)  travelled 
to  Sweden  in  the  first  century  of  its  existence  and  remained  there  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  as  shown  by  the  inscriptions  of  three  distinguished 
Swedes,  namely  the  bishop  and  antiquarian  Georg  Wallin  (1686-1760), 
the  linguist,  translator  and  orientalist  Carl  Aurivillius  (1717-1786),  and  the 
Uppsala  professor  Eric  Michael  Fant  (1754-1817),  and  the  bookplate  of  the 
Swedish  count,  writer  and  politician  Carl  Trolle  Bonde  (1843-1912).  Some 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  books  bear  prize  labels.16 

The  collection  is  rich  in  high  spots  in  the  field.  Giles  Fletcher’s  Of  the 
Russe  Common  Wealth  (1591)  is  so  significant  for  European  reception  of 
Russia,  having  been  frequently  recycled  in  later  accounts  and  remained 
unsurpassed  in  many  essentials  until  the  eighteenth  century,  that  Anderson 
included  an  1856  edition  in  his  list  of  abbreviations  in  his  Britain’s  Discovery 
of  Russia  1553-1815:  Anderson  held  both  the  1591  edition  and  the  second 
edition,  of  1643.  Of  later  highlights  on  which  Anderson  comments  in  Britain’s 
Discovery ,  Anderson  came  to  own  Adam  Olearius’s  The  Voyages  and  Travells 
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of  the  Ambassadors  Sent  by  Frederick  Duke  of  Holstein  to  the  Duke  of  Muscovy 
and  the  King  of  Persia  (2nd  ed.,  1669),  which,  Anderson  noted,  ‘considerably 
influenced  the  ideas  of  the  country  generally  held  by  Englishmen  during 
the  pre-Petrine  period’;17  Samuel  Collins’s  The  Present  State  of  Russia  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend  at  London  (1671),  described  by  Anderson  as  ‘a  work  of  real 
value’  by  possibly  the  only  seventeenth-century  English  writer  on  Russia 
to  have  a  real  grasp  of  the  language  and  ‘the  most  scathing  of  all  attacks 
on  the  atrophy  of  Russian  intellectual  and  artistic  life’;18  Pierre  Chevalier’s 
Discourse  of  the  Cossacks  (1672;  noted  by  Anderson  as  the  earliest  systematic 
account  of  the  Ukraine  or  of  the  Cossacks  available  to  the  English  reader);19 
Jodocus  Crull’s  The  Antient  and  Present  State  of  Muscovy  (1698),  ‘the  most 
detailed  description  of  the  country  which  had  yet  appeared  in  English’;20 
Johann  Gottlieb  Georgi’s  Russia:  or  a  Compleat  Historical  Account  of  all  the 
Nations  which  Compose  that  Empire  (1780-83),  noted  by  Anderson  as  the 
first  book  which  made  some  approach  to  a  systematic  account  of  the  non- 
Russian  peoples  of  the  Volga  basin,  the  Urals,  and  the  Caucasus  available 
in  Britain;21  three  editions  of  Philipp  Johann  von  Strahlenberg’s  pioneering 
Histori- Geographical  Description  of  the  North  and  Eastern  Parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia ,  which  provided  ‘for  the  first  time  in  English  a  systematic  account  of 
Russia’s  vast  possessions  beyond  the  Urals,  of  their  geography,  their  natural 
resources,  and  the  languages  and  customs  of  the  tribes  who  dwelt  there’;22 
William  Coxe’s  Account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries  between  Asia  and  America 
(1780),  which  provided  ‘a  competent  summary  of  all  that  was  then  known 
of  Russian  exploration  of  the  north  Pacific’;23  and  Maria  Guthrie’s  A  Tour 
Performed  in  the  Years  1795-6  through  the  Taurida ,  or  Crimea  (1802),  regarded 
by  Anderson  as  the  most  important  of  the  reasonably  substantial  and  detailed 
accounts  of  Crimea  that  first  became  available  to  the  English  reader  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.24  Of  the  forty-seven  writers  from  various  European 
countries  whose  opinions  of  Russia  were  published  in  the  relevant  period 
and  are  presented  in  Anthony  Cross’s  Russia  under  Western  Eyes  1517-1825, 25 
Anderson  owned  one  or  more  editions  of  forty-two. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  best-known  travel  books  which  are  valuable  in 
documenting  western  perceptions  of  Russia.  Quite  ordinary  travel  books 
or  other  descriptions  of  Russia  gain  significance  for  the  light  that  different 
elements  of  the  collection  shed  on  each  other.  W.  A.  Henty’s  three  adven¬ 
ture  stories  for  boys  with  a  Russian  background  are  all  in  the  collection, 
to  which  they  are  integral  because  Henty  came  to  be  credited  with  being 
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most  English  boys’  main  source  of  historical  knowledge.26  In  the  preface 
of  Condemned  as  a  Nihilist ,  about  an  English  boy’s  escape  from  a  Siberian 
prison,  Henty  writes:  ‘For  the  account  of  life  in  the  convict  establishments 
of  Siberia,  I  am  indebted  to  the  very  valuable  books  by  my  friend  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lansdell.’27  Lansdell’s  Through  Central  Asia  (1887)  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  context  of  reading;  Through  Siberia  (3rd  ed.,  1882),  also 
graces  the  M.  S.  Anderson  Collection.  A  more  obscure  children’s  book  in 
the  collection  is  Alice  Lang’s  Ivan  and  Esther:  A  Tale  of  Jewish  Life  in  Russia 
(London:  Religious  Tract  Society,  [1892?]),  which  features  a  Jewish-Christian 
couple  and  deals  with  Jewish-Christian  relations  and  with  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  Not  only  was  anti-Semitism  rife  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  writing, 
but  Jaakoff  Prelooker,  a  Russian  Jewish  convert  to  Protestant  Christianity 
who  preached  reconciliation  between  Jews  and  Christians,  was  a  popular 
and  prolific  lecturer  and  writer  in  Britain.  Prelooker’s  autobiography,  Under 
the  Czar  and  Queen  Victoria  (1895)  is  in  the  collection. 

Ordinary  books  illustrate,  too,  the  continuation  of  early  negative  views 
of  a  primitive  people  even  into  the  twentieth  century.  Harry  de  Windt’s 
From  Paris  to  New  York  by  Land  (1904),  which  involves  journeying  across 
Siberia,  includes  the  description: 

Most  of  the  men  passed  their  evenings  in  gambling  at  cards, 
but  the  women  appeared  to  have  absolutely  no  occupation  of  a 
rational  kind.  The  entire  city  [Yakutsk]  only  boasted  of  three 
pianos,  but  nearly  every  house  possessed  a  gramophone,  which 
generally  provided  the  music  after  dinner,  when  the  ladies  would 
sit  in  a  silent  circle  and  listen  to  the  ruthless  assassination  of 
Massenet  and  Mascagni.28 

Chapter  headings  perpetuate  the  idea  of  a  cruel,  inhospitable  country 
-  ‘The  land  of  desolation’,  ‘through  darkest  Siberia’,  ‘an  arctic  inferno’, 
‘a  cruel  coast’  -  although  admittedly  an  explorer’s  conscious  desire  to 
appear  intrepid  and  deliberate  literary  exploitation  of  a  stereotype  may  have 
influenced  his  choice  of  imagery.  Later  still,  in  a  pamphlet  in  the  M.  S. 
Anderson  Collection,  John  William  Mackail  was  to  summarise  popular 
misconceptions  of  Russia  as  ‘a  vast,  shapeless  mass  of  barbarism  tyrannised 
over  by  a  small  governing  class  which  itself  is  half  barbarous.  It  is  of  a 
people  non-European  [...]  .  Russia  is  fancied  as  a  clog,  if  not  a  menace,  to 
the  general  movement  of  progress.’29 

We  see,  too,  how  clearly  opportunistic  writers  perceived  gaps  in  a  market 
to  provide  information  about  an  unknown  land  which  war  with  western 
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powers  drove  to  prominence.  A  rare  example  in  the  collection  is  Kurze 
Geschichte  und  Geographic  des  Russischen  Reichs  (1812)  by  a  high-school 
teacher  in  Augsburg,  Georg  Heinrich  Kayser.  According  to  the  title-page 
description,  its  intention  was  to  explain  maps  showing  the  scene  of  war.  In 
79  small  pages  it  provided  a  background  understanding  of  Russia  in  order  to 
bring  its  readers  up  to  date  with  current  affairs:  history,  geography,  politics, 
and  a  list  of  Russian  towns,  giving  their  location,  size  and  salient  features. 
Kayser  noted  general  ignorance  about  Russia  and  wrote  to  correct  it: 

Der  Kampf,  welcher  zwischen  Russland  und  Frankreich 
begonnen  hat,  wird  auf  einem  Boden  gefiihrt,  mit  welchem  nur 
ein  geringer  Theil  des  lesenden  Publikums  genauere  Bekanntschaft 
hat.  Ich  entschloss  mich  daher,  um  falsche  Ansichten  und 
verkehrte  Meynungen  zu  berichtigen,  eine  kurze  Beschreibung 
des  Russischen  Reiches  zu  liefern.30 

Moreover,  the  collocation  of  numerous  travel  narratives  enables  the 
user  instantly  to  see  the  textual  and  illustrative  loans  prevalent  in  such 
literature.  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Breton’s  small  six-volume  La  Russie ,  ou, 
Mceurs,  usages ,  et  costumes  des  habitans  de  toutes  les  provinces  de  cet  empire 
(1813)  represents  the  standard  contemporary  viewpoint  of  western  European 
superiority:  ‘Les  femmes  russes  [...]  ont  le  visage  rond,  les  traits  grossiers 
et  le  teint  extremement  pale.  Celles  d’un  certain  rang  remedient,  il  est  vrai, 
a  ce  dernier  defaut  par  des  couleurs  artificielles;  mais  elles  les  appliquent 
avec  peu  de  gout  et  d’intelligence’  (pp.  47-48);  ‘Les  femmes  des  artisans 
et  des  marchands  s’habillent  avec  plus  de  gout’  (p.  49).  Frederick  Shoberl’s 
similar  series31  ‘The  world  in  miniature’  includes  four  volumes  published  in 
1822-23,  Russia:  Being  a  Description  of  the  Character,  Manners,  Customs,  Dress, 
Diversions  and  Other  Peculiarities  of  the  Different  Nations  Inhabiting  the  Russian 
Empire ,  of  the  same  size  as  Breton  (16  cm)  and  sporting  72  engravings.  The 
first  volume  includes  the  descriptions:  ‘The  Russian  women  are  in  general 
short,  clumsy,  round-faced,  with  small  features  and  sallow  complexions.  The 
latter  defect,  indeed,  they  strive  to  remedy  by  a  profusion  of  paint  of  various 
hues,  which  they  daub  on  with  as  little  taste  as  art’  (vol.  1,  p.  80)  and:  ‘The 
wives  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  dress  with  more  taste  and  costliness’ 
(vol.  1,  p.  82).  Breton  admits  indebtedness  to  M.  Damame-Demartrait  and 
^Robert  Ker-Porter  for  his  in  plates  and  to  Edward  Daniel  Clarke’s  Travels 
in  Various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  among  other  works  for  his 
text.32  Shoberl  does  not  state  sources. 
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Travel  books  provide  the  opportunity  to  illustrate  Russian  costume. 
The  M.  S.  Anderson  Collection  contains  only  one  costume  book  as  such, 
William  Alexander’s  early-nineteenth-century  Picturesque  Representations 
of  the  Dress  and  Manners  of  the  Russians  (n.d.),  with  plates  copied  from 
engravings  executed  at  St  Petersburg  1776-79.  But  numerous  books  show 
long-lasting  interest  in  costume,  from  the  sixty  woodcuts  of  costumes  in 
Nicolas  de  Nicolay’s  The  Nauigations ,  Peregrinations  and  Voyages  Made  into 
Turkie  (1585),  advertised  on  its  title  page  and  copied  from  the  1576  Antwerp 
edition,  to  Shoberl’s  Russia.  Especially  exquisite  hand-colouring  is  to  be 
seen  in  Johann  Gottlieb  Georgi’s  Description  de  toutes  les  nations  de  Tempire 
de  Russie  (1776-1777),  a  translation  of  his  Beschreibung  aller  Nationen  des 
russischen  Reichs  (1776).  The  sub-title  includes  dress  as  a  minor  feature: 
‘ou  Ton  expose  leurs  moeurs,  religions,  usages,  habitations,  habillemens 
et  autres  particularites  remarquables’,  and  descriptions  of  dress  -  factual, 
without  evaluations  -  are  a  minor  part  of  the  text.  The  French  translation 
was  sold  as  three  issues:  without  plates;  with  plates,  not  coloured;  or  with 
coloured  plates.  The  Anderson  copy  has  75  coloured  plates  of  costumes, 
several  showing  a  front  and  back  view  of  the  same  garment.33  This  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  English  translation  of  1780-83,  also  in  the  collection, 
which  has  seventeen  plates  of  maps,  landscapes  and  abodes,  but  no  costumes. 
That  pictures  of  costume  were  a  sales  attraction  emerges  especially  clearly  in 
the  collection  through  Charles  G.  Hunter’s  Russia:  Being  a  Complete  Picture 
of  that  Empire ,  Including  a  Full  Description  of  their  Government ,  Laws ,  Religion , 
Commerce ,  Manners ,  Customs  &c.,  with  the  History  of  Russia ,  Civil,  Military, 
and  Ecclesiastical  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  (1817).  A  brief 
section  of  this  work  deals  with  the  various  peoples  of  the  Russian  empire, 
within  which  dress  is  sometimes  treated  summarily,  sometimes  not  at  all. 
Yet  an  advertisement  at  the  foot  of  the  title  page  reads:  ‘To  be  completed  in 
Ten  double  Numbers,  each  embellished  with  a  finely  coloured  Engraving, 
illustrative  of  the  Costume,  &c’;  seven  of  the  ten  plates  are  of  costumes. 

Major  historical  focuses  are  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  the  Great,  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  Crimean  War,  the  latter  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  Eastern  Question  more  broadly.  Anderson  owned  approximately  fifty 
titles  either  specifically  about  Peter  the  Great  or  with  substantial  content 
pertaining  to  him,  beginning  with  the  Polish  envoy  Foy  de  la  Neuville’s  An 
Account  of  Muscovy,  as  it  was  in  the  Year  1689,  both  in  its  original  French 
edition  of  1698  and  in  its  1699  English  translation.  Most  of  the  items  are 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  Over  one-half  of  the  titles  are  in  English, 
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with  nearly  one-third  in  French,  and  others  in  German,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Latin  and  Russian.  Several  are  landmarks:  John  Mottley’s  The  History 
of  the  Life  of  Peter  I,  Emperor  of  Russia  (1739),  in  both  the  three-volume 
quarto  and  abbreviated  one-volume  folio  editions,  from  which  at  least  as 
much  as  from  any  other  work  Englishmen  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century 
derived  their  knowledge  of  Peter’s  reign;  Voltaire,  cited,  who  supplanted 
Mottley;  M.  de  Fontenelle’s  Northern  Worthies  in  English  translation  (1728); 
Friedrich  Christian  Weber’s  Das  veranderte  Russland ,  in  German  (1721), 
English  (1722-23)  and  French  (1725),  described  by  Anderson  as  by  far 
the  most  penetrating  study  of  Russian  conditions  and  problems  published 
during  Peter’s  reign;34  Thomas  Consett’s  The  Present  State  and  Regulations 
of  the  Church  of  Russia  (1729,  which  Anderson  called  the  most  important 
description  of  the  Russian  church  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century);35  John  Bell’s  Travels  from  St.  Petersburg  in  Russia ,  to  Diverse  Parts 
of  Asia  (1763);36  Peter  Henry  Bruce’s  Memoirs  of  Peter  Henry  Bruce ,  Esq.,  a 
Military  Officer  in  the  Services  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  (1782), 37 
Alexander  Gordon’s  two-volume  The  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of 
Russia  (1755)5  by  one  who  knew  Peter  the  Great  personally.38 

The  M.  S.  Anderson  Collection  contains  nine  titles  by  Catherine  II, 
printed  between  1772  and  1859,  and  some  fifty  titles  about  her.  The 
obvious  landmarks  are  well  represented.  Anderson  owned  Claude  Carloman 
de  Rulhiere’s  Anecdotes  sur  la  revolution  de  Russie,  en  Tannee  1762 ,  famous 
for  Catherine’s  efforts  to  suppress  its  unflattering  manuscript,  in  French, 
German,  English  and  Danish  editions  (all  1797).  He  possessed  Jean-Henri 
Castera’s  Histoire  de  Catherine  II,  imperatrice  de  Russie ,  the  basis  for  views 
of  Catherine  the  Great  in  western  Europe  for  a  century,  in  six  editions 
in  French  and  English,  including  English  translations  by  two  different 
translators,  William  Tooke  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Dakins.  Titles  cited  by 
M.  S.  Anderson  in  his  Historians  and  Eighteenth- Century  Europe  1717-1789 
are  present:39  August  Ludwig  von  Schlozer’s  Neuverandertes  Russland  oder 
Leben  Catherina  der  Zweyten  (1771),  William  Richardson’s  Anecdotes  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  Written  a  Few  Years  Ago  (1784);  Rulhiere’s 
Histoire  de  Vanarchie  de  Pologne  (1808);  Charles  Masson’s  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  St  Petersburg  (2nd  ed.,  1801).  Less  renowned  histories  complement 
the  landmarks:  for  example,  Georg  von  Tannenberg’s  Leben  Catharina  II, 
Kaiserin  und  Selbstherrscherin  aller  Reussen  etc.  etc.  (1797)  and  the  anonymous 
six-volume  compilation  Vita,  e  fasti  di  Caterina  II,  imperatrice  ed  autocratice 
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di  tutte  le  Russie  ec.  ec.  (1797;  the  first  European  work  on  such  extensive 
lines),  both  of  which  regard  Catherine  extremely  positively. 

Some  46  items  published  between  1806  and  1910,  most  of  them  in 
English  or  French,  deal  specifically  about  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Over  40% 
appeared  before  1816,  during  the  Wars.  They  range  from  Count  Philippe- 
Paul  de  Segur’s  famous  History  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia  Undertaken  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon ,  in  the  Year  1812 ,  present  in  three  English  editions  in  the 
collection,  from  1825  (two  editions)  and  1836,  to  the  obscure  Herinneringen 
uit  den  veldtogt  van  Rusland  in  den  jare  1812 ,  by  the  artillery  commander  of 
the  124th  infantry  regiment,  Willem  Pieter  d’Auzon  de  Boisminart  (1824). 

The  Crimean  War  is  a  high  point  in  the  M.  S.  Anderson  Collection  for 
the  sheer  quantity  of  works  pertaining  to  it:  some  161  items,  predominantly 
in  the  English  language  and  published  up  to  i860.  Authors  vary  from 
the  renowned  (for  example,  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard;  Sir  Henry  Atwell 
Lake;  Sir  Howard  Douglas)  to  the  anonymous.  They  are  of  both  sexes, 
of  various  occupations  (military,  medical  and  religious),  and  include  some 
works  by  people  of  other  nationalities  than  British.  An  early  history  of  the 
War  in  the  collection,  George  Dodd’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Russian  War 
1854-5-6  (1856),  explains  in  its  preface  the  vast  output  of  literature:  ‘The 
Russian  War  of  1853-56  differed  from  all  preceding  wars  in  this  among 
other  characteristics  -  that  it  admitted,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  of 
historical  narration  during  the  events  themselves’:40  namely,  public  official 
documents;  parliamentary  reports;  items  in  the  periodical  press;  personal 
published  memoirs,  letters  published  in  newspapers  -  with  information 
expedited  by  the  postal  service,  electric  telegraph,  railway  and  steam-ship. 
‘All  these  favourable  circumstances  combined  to  render  practicable  the 
writing  of  a  History  of  the  War  during  the  progress,  and  shortly  after  the 
termination,  of  the  war  itself:  leaving  to  a  later  generation  that  more  complete 
analysis  of  events,  in  their  causes  and  their  consequences,  which  can  only 
be  wrought  when  generals  and  statesmen  -  by  means  of  Memoirs,  Letters, 
and  Dispatches  -  have  given  to  the  world  their  knowledge  of  occurrences 
fully  to  be  explained  by  none  but  themselves’.41  What  Dodd  does  not 
mention  is  the  impact  of  mass  book  production  and  cheap  print.  His  own 
work,  published  printed  on  poor-quality  paper  in  double  columns,  is  just 
one  example.42  Pamphlets  in  the  collection,  some  of  them  by  major  political 
figures  on  Russian  issues  like  David  Urquhart,  Edward  Cazalet  and  Charles 
Sarolea,  further  manifest  this  phenomenon. 
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Alongside  the  narrative  historical  overviews  of  personalities  or  events 
are  personal  memoirs,  diaries,  published  letters,  and  occasionally  sermons. 
Some  were  published  during  or  immediately  after  events,  like  a  rare  Swedish 
sermon  giving  praise  and  thanks  for  peace  with  the  czar  of  Moscow,  gained 
with  God’s  help  and  aid  (Lof-  och  tacksaijelse-skrift  ofzver  den  genom  Guds 
hielp  och  bistand  lyckeligen  erhaldna  freden,  med  czaren  af  Muscow),  issued  by 
the  royal  printing  house  in  Stockholm  in  1721.  Others,  like  Memoirs  of  the 
Princess  Daschkaw ,  Lady  of  Honour  to  Catherine  II  (1840)  and  Sarah  Anne 
Terrot’s  Reminiscences  of  Scutari  Hospitals  in  Winter  1854-55  (1898),  appeared 
many  years  later.43  At  a  further  remove  are  literary  works  -  poetry,  novels, 
and  drama  -  inspired  by  historical  events.  These  begin  with  Claude  Joseph 
Dorat’s  poem  Epitre  a  Catherine  If  imperatrice  de  toutes  les  Russies  (1765), 
which  praises  Catherine  the  Great  for  supporting  the  French  encylopaedist 
Denis  Diderot  by  purchasing  his  library,  and  anonymous  imaginary  conver¬ 
sations  between  her,  Peter  the  Great,  Louis  XVI  of  France  and  Frederick 
II  of  Prussia  (JJ  Ombre  de  Catherine  II  aux  Champs  Ely  sees  (1797)).  Like  the 
non-fiction,  some  of  the  fiction  is  a  speedy  reaction  to  current  events,  while 
other  works  were  written  many  years  later,44  by  a  mixture  of  celebrated 
writers  of  their  time  and  nobodies.  The  M.  S.  Anderson  Collection  con¬ 
tains  two  forms  of  one  of  the  few  English  dramatic  responses  to  Peter  the 
Great,  Andrew  Cherry’s  Peter  the  Great ,  or,  The  Wooden  Walls  (about  Peter 
as  an  incognito  artisan  learning  shipbuilding  in  ‘a  sea  port  in  the  Russian 
dominions’,  possibly  Archangel),  both  the  entire  text  and  a  book  containing 
the  libretto  of  the  songs  and  choruses  (both  1807).  A.  Uzanne’s  eleven-page 
poem  La  journee  dAusterlitz  (1806)  is  the  earliest  literary  response  in  the 
collection  to  a  battle  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  This  paean  to  Napoleon  as  the 
hero  and  saviour  of  France  complements  the  less  positive  English  attitude 
towards  Napoleon  more  prevalent  in  the  collection,  such  as  J.  Hamilton 
Roche’s  Russia:  A  Heroic  Poem  (1813),  which  ends  exultingly:  ‘See,  France 
is  humbled!  Europe’s  joys  are  great!’ 

Prose  fiction  in  the  M.  S.  Anderson  Collection  is  almost  entirely  English 
and  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  onwards,  either  about  Russia,  or 
with  a  Russian  setting.  It  prefers  pedestrian  publications  and  the  cheap 
and  sensational  to  belles  lettres.45  One  of  the  interests  of  such  fiction  is 
the  presentation  of  popular  views.  The  anonymous  tale  The  Gunmaker  of 
Moscow ,  or ,  Vladimir  the  Black  Monk  is  no.  54  in  a  twopenny  series,  the 
Aldine  ‘O’er  land  and  sea’  Library.  Set  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  it 
indicates  a  British  view  of  Peter  250  or  so  years  after  his  reign.  The  first 
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paragraph  ends  with  the  sentence:  ‘And  now  the  day  of  Russian  greatness 
dawned:  but  the  sun  was  not  fairly  up  -  the  broad  light  opened  not  upon 
the  empire  -  until  Peter  came  to  the  throne’  (p.  i),  and  the  64-page  work 
ends  with  the  words: 

‘Aye’,  cried  Ruric,  ‘let  the  future  show  how  grateful  we  can  all 
be  for  the  blessings  of  this  hour  -  and  while  we  look  to  God  for 
help  we  will  not  fail  to  remember  in  our  prayers  the  author  of  our 
joys  -  our  noble  emperor,  Peter  of  Russia!’ 

And  so  ended  the  scene  as  it  should  -  with  one  long,  loud  shout 
of  -  ‘God  bless  our  Emperor!’ 

Yet  the  value  for  perceptions  of  Russia  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Two  1890s  yellowbacks  in  the  collection  are  by  the  American  soldier 
and  writer  Richard  Henry  Savage,  Prince  SchamyVs  Wooing:  A  Story  of  the 
Caucasus  -  Russo-Turkish  War  and  The  Princess  of  Alaska:  a  Tale  of  Two 
Countries.  The  latter  contains  advertisements  for  the  former  sensational 
novel.  In  addition  to  praising  repeatedly  the  plot  as  ‘exciting’  and  ‘thrilling’, 
the  advertisements  include  the  comments:  ‘Really  good  pictures  of  life  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Constantinople’  (. Library  Review ,  Nov.  1892);  ‘All  who  are 
interested  in  Russian  affairs  will  find  both  instruction  and  interest  in  “Prince 
Schamyl’s  Wooing’”  (. Manchester  Courier ,  29  Oct.  1892);  ‘Wonderfully  true 
observation  and  descriptions  -  a  keen  knowledge  of  human  affairs  -  and 
we  (the  Germans)  would  do  well  to  study  closely  what  the  author  says  of 
our  war-seeking  neighbour  (Russia).  How  clearly  he  expresses  our  mistake 
in  underestimating  the  secret  causes  which  produce  national  bitterness.’ 
(. Berlin  Post ,  11  Oct.  1892):  a  sobering  instance  of  how  popular  fiction 
coloured  perceptions.  Translations  of  Russian  literature  complete  the  literary 
perceptions  of  Russia,  from  John  Bowring’s  classic  Specimens  of  the  Russian 
Poets  (1821)  to  Isabel  Florence  Hapgood’s  A  Survey  of  Russian  Literature, 
with  Selections  (1902),  an  American  textbook  written  for  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  and  complete  with  ‘Questions  for  Review’  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 

The  M.  S.  Anderson  Collection  complements  the  rare  books  collection 
of  pre-1851  editions  at  the  nearby  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Studies  (SSEES)  of  University  College  London.46  Its  richness  emerges 
especially  clearly  through  those  items  which  are  not  held  in  the  British 
Library,  often  translations  into  languages  other  than  English.  Of  the  rarer 
items,  the  Danish  edition  of  Rulhiere  ( Anekdoter  om  Statsforandringen  i 
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Rusland  i  1762)  and  A.  Uzanne’s  La  journee  dAusterlitz  are  currently  the  only 
recorded  copies  in  Great  Britain  or  America.47  The  Anderson  Collection 
holds  the  only  recorded  copy  on  COPAC  of  the  second  edition  of  Jean 
Marles’s  Histoire  de  Russie  depuis  Torigine  de  la  monarchic  jusqu’a  nos  jours 
(Tours,  1857).  Other  works  in  the  M.  S.  Anderson  Collection  unrecorded 
in  Great  Britain  include  Kayser  and  the  Lof-  och  tacksaijelse-skrift  (both 
cited),  the  35-page  anonymous  story  Love  and  Honour ,  or,  the  Adventures  of 
Serinda,  a  Beautiful  Slave  (Liverpool,  [between  1802  and  1808]), 48  Stanislaw 
Okszyc  Orzechowski’s  Ornata  et  Copiosa  Oratio  Hahita  in  Funere  Sigismundi 
Iagellonis  Poloniae  Regis  (Venice,  1548),  and  Jean  Marie  Chopin’s  Historia 
de  la  Rusia  (Barcelona,  1839;  a  translation  of  Russie).49  Differences  occur 
within  editions:  the  British  Library’s  two  copies  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Georgi’s 
Description  de  toutes  les  nations  de  Tempire  de  Russie  (see  above)  are  of  the 
issue  without  the  plates. 

In  its  sweep  of  perceptions  of  Russia  from  the  second  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  M.  S.  Anderson 
Collection  almost  embodies  a  bibliography.  Its  concentration  of  works 
remains  a  major  strength.  The  perspectives  gained  from  different  types 
of  works  add  richness,  as  does  the  transmission  of  texts  across  languages, 
countries,  periods  and,  through  the  borrowing  of  ideas,  authors.  Seen  from 
any  angle,  the  collection  is  outstanding.50 
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language.  It  does  not  contain  fiction.  I  should  like  to  thank  Lenka  Peacock,  formerly  of  SSEES, 
for  her  generous  assistance  in  sharing  her  knowledge  of  the  SSEES  collection  of  rare  books. 

47  The  Kongelige  Bibliotek  in  Denmark  holds  two  copies  of  the  former,  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  de  France  one  of  the  latter. 

48  Not  in  Cross,  The  Russian  Theme  in  English  Literature  (note  39). 

49  COPAC,  the  union  catalogue  of  national  and  major  research  libraries  in  Great  Britain, 
is  not  an  infallible  guide  to  rarity,  as  many  libraries  are  not  included  (for  example,  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  College  libraries  and  other  private  libraries,  and  public  rather  than  academic 
libraries).  Moreover,  not  all  libraries  which  contribute  to  COPAC  have  computerised  all  their 
holdings.  Nonetheless,  it  is  the  best  indication  that  exists  at  present. 

50  Users  can  browse  the  entire  collection  virtually  by  classmark  (as  all  classmarks  begin 
with  the  prefix  [M.  S.  Anderson])  or  by  former  owner  on  the  Senate  House  Library  catalogue, 
available  at:  http://catalogue.ulrls.lon.ac.uk/search~Si/.  Searches  are  limitable  by  date,  language 
or  subject  among  other  criteria. 


B.  B.  P03aH0B  H  H3AaTejlbCTB0  «riaHTeOH» 


E  b  r  e  h  h  h  AjieKcaHflpoBHH  roxiJiepGax 

rieTep6yprcKoe  H3aaTeabCTBO  «riaHTeoH»  cymecTBOBaao  c  1907  no  1912  roabi.1 
CoraacHO  3aaBaeHnaM  ero  opraHH3aTopoB,  oho  6biJio  co3aaHO  no  Tnny  HeMeuKon 
«Reclams  Universal  Bibliothek»  -  aaa  Bbinycxa  jinTepaTypHbix  naivuiTHHKOB  Bcex 
BpeMeH  n  Hapo^OB,  b  Jiymunx  nepeBoaax,  jiynmeM  o^opMjieHnn  n  no  aocTynHOH 
uinpoKOMy  HHTaTejiK)  ueHe. 

Yace  C  MOMeHTa  CBOerO  B03HHKH0BeHHa  3TO  6bIJl  6n3HeC  CO  3HaHHTejlbHbIM 
ajieMeHTOM  KOHcnnpaunn.  OcjjnunajibHbiMH  Baa^eabnaMH  «riaHTeoHa»  b  pa3Hbie 
nepno^bi  ero  cymecTBOBaHna  nncnnjincb  noTOMCTBeHHbin  aBopaHHH  CTyaeHT 
(J)H3HKo-MaTeMaTHHecKoro  (j)aKyjibTeTa  HMnepaTopcKoro  I3eTep6yprcKoro  yHH- 
BepcHTeTa  c  1905  no  1908  roati  Mnxanji  KoHCTaHTHHOBHH  /(opnoMeaoB 
(1885-1920?), 2  KpeMeHeuKHH  MemaHHH  CTyaeHT  K)pn,nHnecKoro  (JjaicyabTeTa  Toro 
ac e  yHHBepcHTeTa  c  1906-ro  no  1911-H  Hcaaic  HaxMaH  (HaxMaHOB)  AHneaeB 
(AHiuejieB,  AHuiejieBnn,  AHneaeBHH,  oh  ace  AaeiccaHap  AHcejibMOBnn)  Ponxenb 
(1885-1933), 3  CTyaeHT  Toro  ace  (J)aKyjibTeTa  c  1908-ro  no  1911-n  AaeiccaH,ap  MoBineB 
(MoBuieBnn,  MonceeB,  MonceeBnn)  TyMapKHH  (1885-1941), 4  acypHaancT  rpnina 
(rpnropnn)  AGpaMOBHH  (oh  ace  c  cepeAHHbi  1900-x  CTapomaoHHHCKHH  MemaHHH 
MoBrna  3aaMaHOB  (3aaMaHOBHH,  pycn^nunpOBaHHaa  (jrnpMa  Mnxanji  CeMeHOBHH) 
OapbMaH,  1 880-1933), 5  o^HaKo  AencTBHTeabHbiM  pyKOBOAHTeaeM  b  TeneHne  Bcero 
BpeMeHH  (h  HHHunaTopoM)  npeanpHHTna  6bia  cynpyr  cecTpbi  (3aTb)  nepBoro  H3 
nepenncaeHHbix  n  6paT  cynpyrH  (inypHH)  nocae^Hero,  uapHijbiHCKHH  MemaHHH 
rpa<J>HK  h  H3aaTeabCKHH  AeaTeab  3eMreab  (3eanr,  3eanK,  3eanx)  Obluhcb 
(OBmneBHH,  LLIhcb,  LLJHeBHH,  LLJeeBHH,  MmeBHH,  pycnc|)HUHpoBaHHaa  (j)opMa 
3hhobhh  HcaeB  (McaeBHn))  Tpace6nH  (no  poaHTeaaM  Tace6eHb,6  1877-1929).  Oh 
npoaoaacaa  ocymecTBaaTb  o6mee  pyKOBoacTBO  npeanpnaTneM  aaace  b  nepno^ 
CBoero  roaHHHoro  (c  Hoa6pa  1908-ro)  mopeMHoro  3aicaK)HeHHa. 

KoHcnnpanna  OTHOCHTeabHO  noaaHHHoro  pyKOBoaHTeaa  npeAnpnaTHa  6biaa 
Bbi3BaHa  raaBHbiM  o6pa30M  TeM,  hto  rpace6nH,  nocae  BbmyacaeHHoro  npeicpameHHa 
H3aaHHa  CToannHbix  caTnpHMecKHX  acypHaaoB  «>Kynea»  h  «AacKaa  noHTa»,  HMea 
npo6aeMbi  c  3aKOHOM,  6bia  anmeH  npaBa  3aHHMaTbca  H3aaTeabCKHM  aeaoM, 
oacH^aa  apecTa  n  He  xoTea  BpeaHTb  OTHOineHHaM  CBoero  HOBoro  npeAnpuaTna 
c  aa,MHHHCTpaTHBHbiMH  opraHaMH. 

Bo3MoacHO,  Taxace  HMeao  3HaneHne  yace  HanHHaBinee  CKaa/miBaTbca  k  TOMy 
BpeMeHH  oneHb  HeBbiroaHoe  peHOMe  TpaceSnHa,  no3aHee  ycyry6nBmeeca: 
HanpnMep,  oaHH  H3  ocHOBaTeaen  poccnncKoro  CHMBoaH3Ma  J\.  C.  MepeacKOBCKnn 
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onpeAejiflji  ero  KaK  «jiHTepaTypHoro  napa3HTa»,  oahh  H3  jin/iepoB  «Mjia^uiHx 
chmbojihctob»  B.  H.  EyraeB  (A.  Bejibm)  -  KaK  «H3BecTHoro  H3£aTejifl-cneKyjuiHTa», 
A.  A.  Bjiok  h  Aji.  H.  He6oTapeBCKaji  -  KaK  «MomeHHHKa»,  K.  A.  Comob  -  KaK 
«BOpa,  MejiKoro  Ma3ypHKa»,  JI.  H.  AHjipeeB  -  KaK  «Mep3aBua»,  H.  B.  KopHennyKOB 
(K.  M.  HyKOBCKHH)  -  KaK  «npoxBOCTa»,  EL  n.  EIoTeMKHH  -  KaK  «6e3y£ep>KHoro 
cneKyjiHHTa»  h  «£ecnoTHHecKoro  3KcnjiyaTaTOpa»,  h  £a>Ke  CHMnaTH3HpoBaBiiiHH 
rp»e6nHy  A.  H.  EeHya  -  KaK  a<j)epncTa,  nponceKTepa,  «cjihuikom  6ecTOJiKOBoro», 
«He  BnojiHe  Ao6poKaHecTBeHHoro»,  «npocTo  HeHa^e>KHoro».  Cne^yeT  npH3HaTb, 
hto  TaKne  oueHKH  6biJiH  onpe^ejreHbi  ^eHCTBHTejibHbiM  cthjicm  pa6oTbi 
H3^aTejui  h  6biJiH  b  o6meM  cnpaBeAJiHBbi:  no  mhothm  cBn^eTejibCTBaM,  Ha 
npoTH^eHHH  CBoen  TpyuoBon  jiejiTejibHOCTH  oh  He  pa3  yKjioHflucfl  ot  BbinouHeHHH 
oSemaHHH  h  o6*i3aHHOCTeH,  He^onjiaHHBaji  jih6o  BOBce  He  njiaTHJi  aBTopaM 
3a  BbinojiHeHHyK)  pa6oTy,  He  B03Bpamaji  aojith,  no/mejibiBaji  BeKcejiH  JI.  H. 
AH^peeBa,  «mjiHccejib6yp)Kua»  H.  A.  Mopo30Ba,  K.  A.  CoMOBa,  npocTo  Kpaji 
(AeHbrn  h  npoH3Be^eHHH  HCKyecTBa),  6bm  pa3Hoo6pa3Ho  HenHCTonjioTeH  b  jiejiax. 
Cynpyra  (c  1903  ro^a)  ocHOBHoro  coBjia^ejibua  H3AaTejibCTBa  «UJhhobhhk»  C. 
PO.  KonejibMaHa  B.  E.  KonejibMaH  (EeKjieMHiiieBa)  3a(j)HKcnpOBajia  no3,nHee  b 
BocnoMHHaHHJix,  hto  «ero7  penyTaHHH  KaK  nejiOBeKa  (mhtko  Bbipa^caHCb)  c  He 

0C06eHH0  npHJIHHHbIMH  (])HHaHCOBbIMH  KOM6HHai3H5IMH  6bIJia  UJHpOKO  H3BeCTHa 
b  HHTepaTypHbix  h  xy^o>KecTBeHHbix  Kpyrax  rieTep6ypra».8 

ripn  3tom  MHorne  oTMenajiH  He3aypn£Hoe  o6anHHe  rpjKe6HHa.  ByKOBCKHH, 
BnojiHe  ocBeAOMjieHHbiH  o  ero  e^ea  jih  He  naTOJiorHHecKOH  ckjiohhocth  k 
«KOM6nHaUH5IM»,  3a(j)HKCHpOBaJl  BnOCJie^CTBHH:  «Tp>Ke6HH  ^eHCTBHTeJlbHO 
pacnonaraji  k  ce6e.  Oh  6bm  HenoBopoTJiHB,  tojictokohc,  Ka3ajiC5i  6jiaro^ymHbiM, 
TporaTejibHO-HAHJiJiHHecKHM  npocTeuoM  <...>.  3to  6biji  oahh  H3  caMbix 
npHBjieKaTejibHbix  jnoAen,  k3khx  a  BCTpenaji  b  cBoen  >kh3hh.  Ero  cjiOHOBafl 
HenoBopoTjiHBOCTb,  ero  T0JiCT0K0>KecTb  <...>,  caMaa  ero  Hecnoco6HocTb  k 
HHTejineKTyajibHbiM  pa3roBopaM,  -  Bee  3to  HpaBHJiocb  b  HeM.  Oh  6biJi  nepe# 
BaMH  Becb  KaK  Ha  jia^oHn  -  h  3to  TO>Ke  pacnojiarajio  k  HeMy».9 

H  e^Ba  jih  He  Bee  OT^aBajiH  aojdkhoc  onTHMH3My,  «>KH3HeHHOCTH»  Tp)Ke6HHa. 

Ba>KHo  6bmo  h  to,  hto  Tp>Ke6HH  Majio  noHHMaji  b  jiHTepaType.  A.  M.  ElemKOB 
(M.  ropbKHH)  coo6mnji  B.  H.  YjibaHOBy  (JleHHHy)  jieTOM  1921  ro^a  Ba>KHyio 
npHHHHy  3Toro:  «rp>Ke6HH  Bbimeji  H3  ceMbH,  r^e  He  TOJibKO  He  3HajiH  khhth, 
ho  roBopHTb  no-pyccKH  He  yMejin.  Bee  ero  astctbo  npomjio  b  KouiMapHon 
HHiueTe,  HeBe^cecTBe,  ^o  13  jieT  oh  He  3Haji  a36yKH».10  ByKOBCKHH  3a())HKCHpoBaji 
ropa3AO  no3AHee:  «3hhobhh  UcaeBHH  Tp>Ke6HH  <...>  HHKor^a  Hnnero  He  HHTaji. 
B  JiHTepaType  pa36npajiC5i  hhcthhkthbho)).11  Oto  o6cTOHTejibCTBO  He  6bmo 
ceKpeTOM  b  jiHTepaTypHOH  cpe/ie:  Tp>Ke6HH  He  pa3  KOHcyjibTHpOBajica  c  HanOojiee 
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aBTopHTeTHbiMH  aBTopaMH  «riaHTeoHa»  OTHocHTeubHO  KanecTBa  nonaBiHHx  k  HeMy 
TeMH  HJIH  HHbIMH  nyTflMH  H  nOpOH  OTKpOBeHHO  nJIOXHX  pyKOnHCCH,  a  HHOrAa 
jxayKG  HacTOHHHBO  BbiKa3biBan  >KenaHHe  H3AaBara  noAo6Horo  poAa  MaTepnajibi; 
TaKoe  ero  noBe^eHHe  Bbi3biBajio  y  HexoTopbix  3KcnepTOB  pa3ApanceHHe. 

nepBOHanaubHo,  b  1907-M,  H3AaTejibCTB0  pacnonaranocb  TaM,  pne  ^khjih  ero 
opraHH3aTopbi:  BacHjieocTpoBCKaa  nacra,  EojibmoH  npocneKT,  53  /  15-51  jihhha, 
10,  KBapTHpa  21  (y  cynpyroB  Oap6MaH0B)  h  IleTepSyprcKaa  Hacra,  KojinnHCKaa 
yjiHua,  27,  KBaprapa  35  (y  ^opHOMeziOBa  h,  bo3mo>kho,  c  HoaBpji  1907-ro  TaK^e 
cynpyroB  <£>ap6MaHOB).  3aTeM  -  b  apeHAOBaHHbix  noMeineHH5ix  no  aApecaM:  b 
1908-M  -  CnaccKaa  nacTb,  Hcbckhh  npocneKT,  40  (TaM  nee  pacnojiarancji  b  to 
BpeMfl  KHH^HbiH  Mara3HH  «Hoboto  BpeMeHH»  A.  C.  CyBopHHa),  b  1908-1910- 
m  -  CnaccKaa  nacTb,  ETrajibaHCKafl  yjiHua,  15,  cHanajia  KBapTHpa  79  («Ha  3aAHeM 
ABope»),  3aTeM  jiynmero  KanecTBa  KBapTHpa  21,  b  1910-1911-M  -  Ka3aHCKaa  nacTb, 
Eojibuiaa  KoHiomeHHaa  yjinua,  17,  KBaprapa  18  (TaM  nee  pacnojiarajiocb  c  1907-ro 
no  1910-H  H3ziaTejibCTB0  «LLlHnoBHHK»),  b  1911-1912-M  -  MocKOBCKan  nacra, 
HnKOJiaeBCKa^  yjinua,  31  (ra>Ke  MecTO  npe6biBaHHH  «LLlHnoBHHKa»  c  1910-ro  ao, 
no-BHAHMOMy,  1920-ro). 

Bcero  3a  nonra  mecTb  jieT  CBoero  cymecTBOBaHHH  «riaHTeoH»  BbinycTHji 
nflTbAecHT  ceMb  tomob  pa3Hbix  aBTopoB,  pa3Horo  o6neMa  h  pa3Horo  (J)opMaTa. 
rnaBHbiM  o6pa30M  3to  6biJin  nepeBOABi  hhosbbihhbix  jiHTepaTypHbix  npoH3BeASHHH 
(KaK  HeKOTopbix  o6menpH3HaHHbix  meAeBpoB,  TaK  h  nonynapHon  6ejmeTpHcraKH), 
ho  HMenHCb  TaKHce  o6niHpHbie  njiaHBi  BbinycKa  pa3Horo  poAa  MOHorpatj)HH: 
B  HaCTHOCTH,  H3AaTeJlbCTBO  o6t5IBJHIJTO  BBTOpaM  H  LUHpOKOH  HyBjlHKe,  HTO 
npeAnojiaraeT  BbinycKara  khhth  OTenecTBeHHbix  h  HHOCTpaHHbix  aBTopoB 
o  MacTepax  mhpoboh  jiHTepaTypbi  (o  LLL  n.  EoAJiepe,  P.  jxe  BypMOHe,  /JaHTe 
AnnrbepH,  O.  M.  ^octocbckom,  X.  fO.  (B)  M6ceHe,  A.  P.  A.  T.  (B)  Ae  MonaccaHe, 
O.  B.  Hnume,  K.  BleAepceHe  (BaMcyHe),  )K.  A.  <J>.  Th6o  (A.  OpaHce),  rpacj)e  Jl. 
H.  Tojictom,  A.  BI.  HexoBe)  h  «cepHK)  khh^kck,  nocBameHHbix  H3o6pa3HTejibHbiM 
HCKyccTBaM:  otcueonucu,  cKyjibnmype,  apxumeK?nype»12  (BnocjieACTBHH  3tot 
cnncoK  6biJi  AonojiHeH  KHHraMH  o  «My3biKe  h  cueHe»13).  B  HTore  me  MacnjTa6HO 
3aAyMaHHaa  cepna  MOHorpa(j)HH  npaKranecKH  He  cocTOfljiacb,  H3  Bcex  npoeKTOB 
yAanocb  peajiH30BaTb  Jinuib  HecKOJibKo  (npeHMymecTBeHHO  nepeH3AaHHH):  noA 
MapKOH  «BIaHTeoHa»  BbimjiH  ABa  TOMa  «CTpaHHU,  xyAO^cecTBeHHOH  kphthkh»  C. 
K.  MaKOBCKoro,  Aee  MOHorpac))HH  C.  Mepe)KKOBCKoro  (o  H.  B.  Borojie  h  M. 
fO.  JlepMOHTOBe)  h  KHHra  B.  H.  3acyjiHH  o  <B>.  M.  Apya  (BoubTepe). 

►KpOMe  KHH)KHbIX  H3AaHHH,  «13aHTeOH»  BbinyCTHJl  AOBOJlbHO  MHOrO  TeXHHHeCKOH 
npoAyKHHH:  KaTanorn  cbohx  H3AaHHH,  6yKJieTbi-npocneKTbi,  HH(j)opMauHOHHO- 
peKnaMHbie  jihctobkh,  KOHBepTbi,  6naHKH. 
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PyKOBo^HTejiH  «llaHTeoHa»  npe^noaarajiH  TaK^ce  npOBOAHTb  y  ce6a  b  peAaKHHH 
ny6jiHHHbie  jickahh  o  mhpoboh  jiHTepaType  h  jiHTepaTypHO-xyAO)KecTBeHHbie 
Benepa  c  ynacraeM  nepe^OBbix  neTep6yprcKHx  h  mockobckhx  ^eaTenen 
jiHTepaTypbi  h  HCKyccTBa. 

OcHOBHaa  nacTb  KaK  H3AaTejibCKHx,  TaK  h  HeH3AaTenbCKHx  nuaHOB  «riaHTeoHa» 
He  6bina  ocymecTBJieHa,  rjiaBHbiM  o6pa30M  H3-3a  naoxo  npo^yMaHHOH  h 
npOTHBOpeHHBOH  KOHH,eniI,HH  npe^npHHTHH,  a  TaK>Ke  H3-3a  nOHTH  nOCTOHHHOrO 
Aec j)HijHTa  AeHe^KHbix  cpeACTB.  KpOMe  Toro,  H3HanajibHO  npocBeTHTeabCKaa 
HHHUHaTHBa  «riaHTeoHa»  npHo6pejia  b  xoAe  ee  peajiH3auHH  coBepmeHHO  hhoh 
xapaKTep:  b  Bbi6ope  aBTopoB,  npon3BeAeHHH,  b  MaHepe  hx  nepeBOAa,  noAanH, 
HHTepnpeTauHH  h  o(j)opMjieHna  npoaBHJiacb  «MOAepHH3aTOpcKaa»  TeHAeHuna.  3to 
6biJio  CBa3aHO  c  TeM,  hto  k  pa6oTe  npeAnpHHTHa  ero  pyKOBOAHTejiH  npnBJieKjiH 
MHorHX  BeAymwx  h  BTopocTeneHHbix  AeaTejieH  poecHHCKoro  HHTepaTypHoro 
Mo^epHH3Ma:  Jl.  H.  AHApeeBa,  H.  O.  AHHeHCKoro,  K).  K.  BajiTpymaiiTHca,  K. 

EaubMOHTa,  A.  H.  BeHya,  A.  A.  EjioKa,  B.  51.  BpiocoBa,  B.  H.  EyraeBa  (A. 
Bejioro),  H.  M.  BHjieHKHHa  (H.  Mhhckoto),  C.  M.  TopoAeuKoro,  B.  K.  3anueBa, 
Ban.  H.  MBaHOBa,  M.  A.  KHpHeHKo-BojiouiHHa  (M.  BojiouiHHa),  M.  A.  Ky3MHHa, 
C.  K.  MaxoBCKoro,  /],.  C.  Mepe>KKOBCKoro,  <J>.  K.  TeTepHHKOBa  (O.  Cojiory6a),  T. 
H.  HyjiKOBa  h  Apyrnx. 

Oahhm  H3  HanBonee  apKnx  aBTopoB  H3AaTejibCTBa  cTan  BbinycKHHK  hctophko- 
(j)HjiojiorHHecKoro  (|)aKyjibTeTa  PlMnepaTopcKoro  MocKOBCKoro  yHHBepCHTeTa 
1882  roAa,  npo3aHK,  nyBunuHCT,  jiHTepaTypHbin  h  xyAO>KecTBeHHbiH  kphthk, 
(j)HJ10C0(j)  BaCHJIHH  BaCHJlbeBHH  P03aH0B  (1856-1919).  rio-BHAHMOMy,  OpraHH3aTOpbI 
«IlaHTeoHa»  npHBjieKjiH  ero  k  pa6oTe  no  coBeTy  HyKOBCKoro,  KOTopbiH  b  to 
BpeMH  «6e3MepHO  BoexHmajica»  CTaTbaMH  6yAymero  aBTOpa  «YeAHHeHHoro»  h 
«OnaBmnx  jiHCTbeB»  h  peryaapHo  noceman  BOCKpecHbie  co6paHHH  y  Hero  Ha 
KBapTHpe;  TBopnecKaa  3aBHCHM0CTb  mojioaoto  jiHTepaTopa  ot  cTapmero  TOBapuma 
6biaa  CTOJib  BejiHKa,  hto  nocaeAHHH  Aa>Ke  CTan  CHHTaTbCJi  «BTOpbiM  no  3HaneHHK), 
nocae  >Ka6oTHHCKoro»,  HacTaBHHKOM  HyKOBCKoro.14 

Po3aHOB  oBjiaAan  MHornMH  KanecTBaMH,  Ba>KHbiMH  ajih  «naHTeoHa».  KpOMe 
Toro,  hto  y  Hero  HMejincb  6eccnopHbie  jiHTepaTypHbie  TajiaHTbi,  3HaHH5i,  onbiT 
h  3aMeHaTejibHaa  pa6oToenoeo6HOCTb,  oh  6biJi  yBjieneH  HCTopnen  ApeBHero 
MHpa,  6n6jieHCTHKOH  H  UeHHJl  KHHry  -  He  TOJlbKO  KaK  HHCTpyMeHT  H  «epeACTBO 
npOH3BOACTBa»,  HO  H  KaK  Ba>KHyK)  HaCTb  ryMaHHTapHOH  KyJlbTypbl.  COBpeMeHHHK 
OCTaBHJl  CBHAeTejlbCTBO  O  TOM,  HTO  B  KBapTHpe  P03aH0Ba  «6n6jlHOTeKa, 
MHO)KecTBO  khht,  THncoBaH  MacKa  CTpaxoBa,  MaAOHHa,  HyMH3MaTHHecKaa 
KOJineKH,HH»  HaxoAHJiHCb  He  b  pa6oneM  Ka6nHeTe  nncaTejiH,  a  b  tocthhoh,  rAe 
npHHHMaJIHCb  rOCTH  H  «BeJIHCb  pa3rOBOpbI».15 
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Hmcao  3HaneHHe  h  to,  hto  Po3aHOB  co3HaBan  ce6fl  KaK  HJieHa  oneHb 
orpaHHHeHHoro  Tor^a  poccniiCKoro  KyjibTypHoro  coodmecTBa  h  bhaca  cboh  aoat 
b  noAAep>KKe  KyjibTypHbix  HHHunaTHB.  Oh  3a(j)HKCHpoBaA  b  nenaTH  b  1910  roAy: 
«HecMOTp5i  Ha  AByxBeKOBoe  cHAbHenmee  bahahhc  Ha  Hac  3anaAHO-eBponeMcKOH 
o6pa30BaHHOCTH,  -  bahahhc  3to  He  npocoHHAoeb  Bray6b  HapoAa,  Bniy6b  CTpaHbi, 
3aAeBaH  TOJibKO  BepxHHH  TOHeHbKHH  cjioh  HacejieHHa,  “o6mecTBo”.  Oho  ihao 
nepe3  ryBepHepoB,  nepe3  3arpaHHHHbie  CTpaHCTBOBaHHA  poaobhtmx  apncTOKpaTOB, 
nepe3  nepeBOAHbie  poMaHbi,  cthxh  h  HaynHO-nonyjiapHbie  khh>kkh,  nepe3 
KOMaHAHpOBKH  3a  TpaHHHy  6yAyU3HX  npO(j)eCCOpOB.  Bee  3TO  AOACHAOCb  TOHeHbKHM 
cnoeM  “odmeHHA”,  6e3  MaccoBoro  bahahha».16 

Ba>KHbiM  aaa  «IlaHTeoHa»  6biJio,  pa3yMeeTCA,  h  to,  Po3aHOB,  KaK  h  HexoTopbie 
ApyTHe  BHAHbie  pOCCHHCKHe  MOAepHHCTbl,  He  pa3  ASMOHCTpHpOBaA  B  CBOHX 
ny6nHHHbix  BbicTynAeHHAX  (b  tom  hhcac  h  b  nySjiHKauHHx)  caMyio  BOCTOpAceHHyK) 
ioao^hjihio,  -  KOTopaa,  BnponeM,  napaAOKcajibHbiM  o6pa30M  coneTaAacb  y 
Hero  -  onaTb-TaKH  KaK  h  y  ueAoro  pAAa  Apyrnx  AeATeAen  OTenecTBeHHOH  «hoboh 
KyAbTypbi»  -  c  K>AO(J)o6HeH  (ocoGeHHO  BnocneACTBHH,  c  1912  roAa). 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  MHOroe  B  HHCTHHKTaX  H  B033peHHflX  P03aH0Ba  AOAACHO  6bIAO 
HMnoHHpOBaTb  opraHH3aTopaM  «naHTeoHa».  JJa51  Hero  >Ke  caMoro  Ba>KHbiM 
apryMeHTOM  b  noAb3y  ynacTHA  b  3tom  npeAnpHATHH  aojdkho  6bmo  cTaTb,  KpoMe 
nepeHHCAeHHoro,  em,e  h  to,  hto  b  ocj)opMjieHHH  nenaTHOH  npoAyKu,HH  nocAeAHero 
npHHHAH  (ah6o  npOCTO  COTAaCHAHCb  npHHATb)  yHaCTHe  MHOTHe  XyAO)KHHKH- 
MOAepHHCTbi  H3  ueHHBinerocA  hm  «Mnpa  HCKyecTBa»:  B.  C.  (B.  H.)  AHHC(j)eAbA, 
A.  H.  BeHya,  M.  31.  Ehah6hh,  M.  B.  ,I],o6y>KHHCKHH,  /!,.  H.  KapAOBCKHH,  E.  E. 
JIaHcepe,  E  H.  (E.  H.)  HapGyT,  JI.  X.  H.  (Jl.  C.)  Po3eH6epr  (JL  BaKCT),  B.  3.  31. 
(B.  31.)  HeM6epc,  C.  B.  HexoHHH.  H3BecTHO,  hto  Ha  BHeniHOCTb  khht  Po3aHOB 
o6pamaji  BHHMaHne. 

Ho  peUJHAO  ASAO,  BepOATHO,  TO,  HTO  A6paMOBHH  (Oap6MaH),  oSpaTHBIHHHCfl 
k  Po3aHOBy  c  npeAAOAceHneM  o  coTpyAHHHecTBe  c  «naHTeoHOM»,  npoH3BCA  Ha 
Hero  caMoe  dAaronpHATHoe  BnenaTAeHHe:  c  caMoro  iohoto  B03pacTa  6AHAcaHmHH 
COTpyAHHK  Tp)Ke6HHa  npo60BaA  CBOH  CHAbI  B  H3o6pa3HTeAbHOM  HCKyCCTBe, 
3HBA  TOAK  BO  «BKyCOBbIX  BeiHaX»,17  OTHOCHACA  C  SOAbUIHM  nHCTeTOM  K 
xyAOAcecTBeHHOMy  TBopnecTBy.  Bhocacactbhh  (ynopAAOHHBaA  HanocAeAOK  cboh 
AHHHbiH  apxHB)  Po3aHOB  oxapaKTepH30BaA  ero  h  Tp>Ke6HHa  cAeAyiomHM  o6pa30M: 
«“nawneoH ”  /  Oap6MaH  /  b  Bbicmen  CTeneHH  napyiomHH  >khaok,  3acTeHHHBbin, 
Po6khh,  xyAOAcecTBeHHbiH,  OAymeBAeHHbiH.  Hohth  eme  MaAbHHK.  Y  Hac  Bee  ero 
afoBhah.  Ho  /  Quidquid  id  est,  -  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.18  /  KaK  oh,  3a 
hhm  -  BeHya  (A<AeKcaHAp>  H<HKOAaeBHH>)  h  no3aAH  Bcex  TeMHbiii  xyAOH  >kha 
(Tp>Ke6HH,  3ATb19  OapdMaHa)  bxoahah  HcnyraHHo-npocAine  ko  MHe,  HTo6bi  a 
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nonpocHji  A<jieKcaHApa>  A<pKa#feeBHHa>  CTOJibinHHa,20  a  tot  6paTa-MHHHCTpa 
<FI.  A.  CTOJibinHHa>,  “ocTaBHTb  b  C<aHKT->n<eTep>6<ypre>  AJifl  jieneHHfl”  stoto 
rp>Ke6HHa,  “coBceM  b  naxoTKe  h  bot-bot  yMpeT”:  oh  cyAHJica  h  6<bui>  ocy>KAeH 
3a  THycHyio  KappnxaTypy  b  kbkom-to  “nyjieMeTe”  hjih  r^e-TO,  b  I905-<I90>6 
rr<OAax>  npoTHB  TocyAapa.21  51  nonpocHji.  YcTpoHJiocb.  51  AyMaji  -  oh  yMep. 
Kor^a  Ha  HMeHHHax  y  PhManjiOBa22  (roAa  nepe3  2)  yBHAaji  3AopoBeHHoro 
Tp^e6HHa,  ynjieTaiomero  3axycKH  y  cTona  c  BHHaMH,  -  “Ka k  Bame  3AopoBbe”, 
cnpocHJi  a  no  HHepAHH.  -  “Pin-He-ro”,  otbcthji  >KHAHme,  ynjieTafl  ceMry.  / 
Bepe3  roA  CTOJibinHH  6biJi  y6HT  >khaom  EorpOBbiM23  b  KneBe.  /  >Kh a  PyMaHOB24 
(To^ce  onapoBaTejibHbiH)  CKa3an  MHe  o  CTOJibinnHe:  -  “riojiHOTe,  B<acHJiHH> 
B<acHjibeBHH>,  ^ajieTb  o  HeM.  BeAb  oh  6<biJi>  Aypaic”.  TaxoBbi  ohh  Bee,  h 
onapOBaTejibHbie,  h  He  onapOBaTejibH<bie>».25 

IlepBbiM  coBMecTHbiM  npoeKTOM  Po3aHOBa  h  «riaHTeoHa»  CTaji  BbiuieAiiiHH 
AByMJI  H3AaHHHMH  (b  I9O9-M  H  I9IO-M)  06beMHCTblH  c6opHHK  «PIeCHb  IleCHeH 
CojiOMOHa».  Oh  coAep^can,  noMHMO  nepeBOAa  THTyjibHoro  JiHTepaTypHoro 
naMJiTHHKa,  BbinojiHeHHoro  (HenocpeACTBeHHo  c  ApeBHeeBpeHCKoro)  h 
npOKOMMeHTHpOBaHHOTO  A.  M.  0(j)pOCOM,  MHOTOHHCJieHHbie  TeKCTOBbie  H 
H3o6pa3HTejibHbie  MaTepnajibi:  CTaTbH  h  3aMeTKH  O.  BeTTxepa,  K.  K.  EP  (j)OH 
ByH3eHa,  PL  B.  (J)oh  TeTe,  O.  K.  E  /Jejinna,  14.  3.  PLranra  (K).  3.  XHTmira),  E 
Kapneneca,  3.  14.  KeMn(j)a,  3.  X.  MaMepa,  A.  A.  OjiecHHUKoro,  E  n.  PlaBCKoro,  E. 
ripoKonoBHHa  (Oeo(])aHa),  3.  )K.  PeHaHa,  ,3^.  T.  CeHAepjieHAa,  EP  E  (})oh  XepAepa, 
EP  (FO.  J\.)  3Hreji5i,  cTnxoTBopeHHJi  B.  51.  BpiocoBa,  rpacjia  J\.  14.  ByTypisHHa, 
51.  THTHHa,  E  P.  /^ep^aBHHa,  A.  E.  3apMHa,  Jl.  A.  Men,  A.  C.  ElymKHHa,  C.  M. 
ConoBbeBa,  K.  M.  0o(jiaHOBa,  C.  E  Opyra,  E  Pi.  HyjiKOBa,  A.  A.  IlieHHiHHa 
(0eTa),  Jl.  B.  5Fc[)(|)e  (h3  BTOporo,  HcnpaBJieHHoro  H3AaHHa  nacTb  3thx  tckctob 
6biJia  y6paHa,  3aTO  KHHra  nonojiHHjracb  CTHxaMH  M.  A.  JIoxbhukoh),  hoth  14. 
(K).  J\.)  3HrejiH,  (jiaKCHMHjie  craxoTBopeHiin  A.  C.  nyuiKHHa,  6n6jiHorpa(j)HK). 
B  o(J)opMJieHHH  c6opHHKa  6buiH  Hcnojib30BaHbi  H3o6pa3HTejibHbie  MaTepnajibi  H3 
H3AaHH5i  CTapHHHbix  eBpencKHx  nepraMeHTOB  6apoHa  J\.  E  THHuBypra  h  B.  B. 
CTacoBa  «L’Ornement  Hebreu».  Po3aHOB  Hanncaji  npeAHCJioBiie  k  3TOMy  (jiojinaHTy. 

A.  O.  KOHH  3a(j)HKCHpOBajl  B  KOHUe  I9IO-X  TOAOB  TpyAHOCTb  pycH(J)HKaunii 
«riecHH  necHen»,  onpeAejieHHyio  He  BnojiHe  hchhm  xapaKTepoM  stoto 
JiHTepaTypHoro  naMHTHHKa:  «EIepeBOA  hjih  nepecKa3  “PlecHH  necHen”  ctoht  b 
3aBHCHMOCTH  OT  B3TJUIAa  Ha  3TO  npOH3BCAeHHe,  BHeApHBLUeeCfl,  nO-BHAHMOMy  6e3 
AOCTaTOHHOTO  OCHOBaHHH,  B  CBflLLieHHbie  KHHTH  BeTXOTO  3aBCTa.  EcJIH  CHHTaTb  ero 
OAHHM  H3  OTKpOBeHHH,  He  oBpaiHafl  BHHMaHHfl  Ha  TO,  HTO  MOHOJTOTH  H  AHaJlOTH, 
H3  kohx  coctoht,  6e3  BHyTpeHHeii  cbh3h  hx  Me>KAy  co6ok3,  “lleCHb  necHen”, 
npeACTaBjiaioT  KapTHHbi  njiOTCKOH  jho6bh,  HapncoBaHHbie26  nyBCTBeHHbiM 
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5I3bIKOM  BoCTOKa  C  OHeHb  OTKpOBeHHbIMH  nOApo6HOCTaMH,  npHHGM  B<aCHJIHH> 
B<acHJibeBHH>  PcmHOB  B0cxnm,acTca  b  hhx  npocjiaBJieHneM  Bbicmero,  no  ero 
MHeHHK),  H3  BHeiUHHX  HyBCTB  -  oSOHJIHHH,  TO,  KOHOHHO,  3TOT  nepeBOA  AOJDKeH 
6biTb  c^ejiaH  c  BejiHHaniHHM  BHHMaHneM,  6e3  bcakhx  ype30K  n  npn6aBOK.  3to 
TeM  6onee  Heo6xoAHMo,  hto,  no  mhchhk)  otuob  U,epKBH  n  6orocjiOBOB,  HannHaa 
c  OpnreHa,  “IlecHb  necHen”  no#  HMeHeM  oicenuxa  HMeeT  b  Bujxy  Mncyca  XpncTa, 
a  ueeecmou  cnnTaeT  U,epKOBb.  /  Ho  ecjin  ycoMHHTbca  b  npaBHjibHocTH  TaKnx 
B3TJiaAOB  H  Aa>Ke  yCMOTpeTb  B  HHX  HeKOTOpOe  KObayHCTBO,  TO  Ha^O  npH3HaTb 
3a  ‘TlecHbfo  necHen”  hhcto  cbctckhm,  nyacAbiH  ajuieropnn  n  MHCTnn,H3Ma, 
xapaKTep  n  coraacHTbca  c  MHeHneM  PeHaHa,  hto  neHne  OT^enbHbix  ee  nacTen 
hjih  Aa ace  npeACTaBjieHne  nx  cocTaBJia.no  OAHy  H3  npnHaAJieacHOCTen  ceMenHbix 
CBaAe6Hbix  TopacecTB  y  apgbhhx  eBpeeB.  B  3tom  cjiynae  AonycTHMa,  oco6jthbo 
B  CTHXOTBOpHOH  (})OpMe,  HeKOTOpaa  “BOJIbHOCTb”,  OAHaKO  6e3  OTCTynjieHna  OT 
CMbicjia  n  xapaKTepa  ochobhoto  TeKCTa».27  Kohh  otmcthji,  hto  b  Han6ojiee 
pacnpocTpaHeHHon  «pyccKon  BhSjihh  CnHOAajibHoro  H3AaHna»  coAepacnTca 
ncKaaceHHbin,  «AOBOJibHO  npoH3BOjibHbiH  nepeBOA»  ApeBHero  naMaTHHKa.28 
/(OBOJIbHO  AaJieKHMH  OT  OpHTHHaJia  npH3HaJl  OH  H  nOnbITKH  pa3HbIX  aBTopoB 
coHHHaTb  Ha  TeMbi  «necHH  necHen»,  Aaace  Han6ojiee  yAanHbie  H3  hhx:  «B 
Harnen  jinTepaType  ecTb  noApaacaHna  “necHn  necHen  ”,  <...>  npn6jin>KaK)LAHeca 
k  noAJiHHHOMy  TeKCTy  <...>.  /JocTaTOHHO  yKa3aTb  Ha  HecpaBHeHHoe  no  KpacoTe 
nepenoaceHne  n<ecHH>  n<ecHen  Jl.  A.>  Mea,  noA  Ha3BaHneM  “eBpencKHe 
necHn”».29 

3aMbiceji  H3AaHna  hoboh  pyccKon  Bepcnn  3toto  npon3BeAeHna  bo3hhk 
y  pyKOBOAHTejien  «naHTeoHa»  yace  He  no3AHee  KOHna  1907  roAa30  h  6bui 
noATOTOBJieH  HecKOJibKo  6ojiee  paHHeii  nonbiTKon  A.  M.  flo6pojno6oBa  oco6mm 
o6pa30M  pycn^nunpoBaTb  «necHb  necHen».31  nocae  stoto  B.  5i.  EpiocoB 
npHHaji  ynacTne  b  peajiH3auHH  3aAyMaHHoro;  oh  Hanncaa  rpace6HHy  25  aHBapa 
(7  (jjeBpajia)  1908-ro:  «Ha  AHax  o6paTHTca  k  BaM  HeKTO  r<ocnoAHH>  3cj)poc, 
MoaoAon  HeaoBeK,  CAejiaBninn  hobhh  nepeBOA  “necHH  necHen”  -  c  eBpencKoro 
noAJiHHHHKa,  coxpaHHB  oco6eHHOCTH  HaneBa.  Mhc  3tot  onbiT  noKa3aaca 
yAanHbiM.  He  noAOHAeT  jih  oh  rjih  “naHTeoHa”?».32 

A6paM  MapKycoBHH  (MapKOBnn)  3(jjpoc  (1888-1954),  cbiH  pejiHTH03Hbix 
MOCKOBCKHX  HyAeeB,  BbinyCKHHK-MeAaJIHCT  THMHa3HHeCKHX  KJiaCCOB  MOCKOBCKOTO 
JIa3apeBCKoro  HHCTHTyTa  BOCTOHHbix  a3biK0B  1907  roAa,  BeAuinn  c  1911-ro  no 
1918-ft  b  nonyjiapHon  mockobckoh  ra3eTe  «PyccKne  bcaomocth))  xyAoacecTBeHHo- 
KpftTHHecKHH  otacji  (h  peryaapHO,  BnaoTb  a o  JiHKBHAaunH  H3AaHna,  nenaTaBninn 
TaM  cboh  CTaTbn  o  xyAoacHHKax,  BbiCTaBKax,  KHnrax  no  ncicyccTBy),  a  b 
1918-M  HeHaAOJiro  CTaBuinn  «nocToaHHbiM  coTpyAH n kom  h  ynojiHOMoneHHbiM 
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KoppecnoHzieHTOM  e>KeMecAHHHKa  “Afiojuioh”))33  (BCKOpe  AHKBHAnpoBaHHoro),  6mji 
Tor^a  (c  1907-ro  no  1911-fi)  CTy^eHTOM  lopHAnnecKoro  (ftaKyubTeTa  MMnepaTOpcKoro 
MocKOBCKoro  yHHBepcHTeTa  (KpOMe  Toro,  c  KOHua  1900-x  TaM  >Ke  -  b  KanecTBe 
BOJibHOCJiyinaTejia  -  «napaiuiejibHO  cuyiiiaji  jieKnnn  Ha  HCTopni<o-cj)HAOAorHHecKOM 
<j)aKyjibTeTe»34),  c  (j)eBpanH  1908-ro  -  Taioxe  hachom  CTyAeHnecKoro  o6in,ecTBa 
ncKyccTB  n  h3alu,hoh  jiHTepaTypbi  npn  Mockobckom  yHHBepcHTeTe,35  Bjia^en, 
KpoMe  pyccKoro,  «(})paHuy3CKHM,  HeMeuKHM,  HTajibHHCKHM,  <^peBHe>eBpencKHM, 
JiaTHHCKHM»  H  aHTAHHCKHM  A3bIKaMH36  H  yCepAHO  nepeBOAHA  Ha  pyCCKHH 
BeTX03aBeTHbie  tckcth,  -  xa k  MHHHMyM,  ao  cepeAHHbi  1920-x,  xor^a  b 
H3#aTejibCTBe  M.  B.  h  C.  B.  Ca6auiHHKOBbix  Bbimna  «KHnra  Pycj)b»  b  ero  nepeBOAe 
c  ApeBHeeBpencKoro  n  c  ero  kg  BBe^eHneM.37  Pa6oia  no  nepeno^eHnio  Ha  pyccKHH 
CB5imeHHbix  TeKCTOB  6biJia  HanaTa  3(|)pocoM  He  no3AHee  Hanajia  1900-x  toaob;  b 
CBoeM  jihhhom  AHeBHHKe  oh  3anHcan  18  hoa6pa  (1  AeKa6pA)  1903-ro:  «11otom  a 
hm38  nponen  <...>  2  nepeBeAeHHbix  craxa  H3  llcajiMOB,  oahh  6bui:  /  “Kto  cean  c 
cjie3aMH,  tot  c  neHbeM  noA<HeT..  ”,  /  Apyrofi:  “M  He6o>KHTejib  3acMeAACA,  TocnoAb 
3axoxoTan  HaA  hhm...”  /  “TajiaHTJiHBbin  rocnoAHH!”  BOCKAHKHyA  BOCTop^eHHbin 
TeHJi.  51  nocMOTpeA  Ha  JIaaio.  Oh  ctoaa  HaxMypHBuiHCb,  cmotpa  Ha  AaMny; 
noTOM  oh  CKa3aA:  “EaMa39  BbiCTaBAAeT  ce6A  Ha6o>KHbiM,  a  Tenepb  tobopht: 
TocnoAb  3axoxoTaji...’  Xopoma  Bepa!”  (npH6AH3HTejibHo).  reHA  eMy  B03pa3HA, 
hto  a  Aejiaio  Bee  jihlub  ajia  poAHTenen,  hto  a  caM  BOBce  He  Ha6o>KHbiH.  Ha  3th 
cnoBa  a  HHnero  He  otbctha,  noTOMy  hto  caM  He  3Haio,  ecTb  jih  y  mcha  Bepa,  hah 
3TO  TOAbKa40  npHBbIHKa.  JiAAH41  KG  a  B03pa3HA,  HTO  OH  He  npaB,  nOTOMy  HTO  A 
AHinb  noAJiHHHO  nepeBeA  eBpewcKHH  cthx».42 

Pa6oTa  3(j)poca  HaA  nepeAOAceHHAMH  c  ApeBHeeBpencKoro  Ha  pyccKHH  HMeAa 
ocHOBaHHAMH  He  TOAbKO  noAyneHHoe  hm  b  AeTCTBe  peAHrao3Hoe  BocnHTaHne 
h  ero  Aio6oBb  k  AHTepaType:  no  ero  co6cTBeHHOMy  npH3HaHHK)  1910  roAa, 
oh  c  paHHHx  cbohx  AeT  omymaA  ce6A  6yAymnM  «cnacHTeAeM  H3paHAA».43 
/],eHCTBHTeAbHO,  yxce  17  (30)  hoa6pa  h  18  hoa6pa  (i  AexaSpA)  1903-ro  oh  3anncaA 
b  ahhhom  AHeBHHKe:  «Bot  OHa,  npy)KHHa  Moero  hcctoaioGha!  HaAeACAa  6biTb 
nacTbipeM,  boacacm  eBpeficKoro  HapoAa,  BbiBecm  MHorocTpaAaAbHbifi  HapoA  H3 
ero  TenepeuiHero  noAOAceHMA  h,  b  ocoSchhocth,  o6eccMepTHTb  cBoe  hma  -  bot 
moa  3aBeTHaA  MenTa.  51  nponcxoAcy  H3  pOAa  ,H,aBHAa  h  noTOMy  TBepAO  BepK), 
hto  TaK  h  6yAeT...  <...>  51  <...>  Tenepb  paSoTaio  aaa  6yAymero,  <...>  mon  idee 
fixe44  o6eccMepTHTb  CBoe  hma,  <...>  a  TBepAO  yBepeH,  hto  MHe  sto  yAacTCA,  n 
<...>  MeHA  6oAbme  Bcero  yA<acaeT  MbicAb,  hto  moh  npaBHyKH  He  6yAyT  AaAce 
3HaTb,  cymecTBOBaA  ah  A6paM  34>poc  Ha  CBeTe,  n,  HTo6bi  o6eccMepTHTb  ce6A, 
a  roTOB  ynoAofinTbCA  repocT<p>aTy».45  TorAa  kg,  19  hoa6pa  (2  Aexa6pA), 
6yAyu^HH  nepeBOAHHK  «necHH  necHen  CoAOMOHa»  3a(j)HKcnpoBaA  cboh  HHTepec 
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k  CH0HH3My:  «<B  pa3roBope  c  TOBapnmaMH>  nepemnH  k  CM0HH3My.  51  hm 
paccKa3an,  hto  nana  cmotpht  Ha  Hero  OTpHuaTeabHO,  CHHTaa,  hto  noKynKa  3cmjih 
<b  riajiecTHHe>  6biaa  6bi  nepecnyp  npocTon  (j)opMon  B03BpameHHa  b  Choh,  h 
HTO  OCBo6o>K^eHHe  AOJDKHO  COBeplHHTbCa  TOJIbKO  HyAeCaMH.  51  )K e  CMOTpK)  Ha 
Hero  c46  yBJieneHHeM,  ho  BepoaTHO  3to  TOJibKo  caeACTBHe  mojioaocth».47  B  tom 
>Ke  ^.HeBHHKe  oh  h3jio^chji,  13  (26)  AeKaGpa  1903-ro,  cboh  «3aBeTHbie  MenTbi» 
«o  noe3£Ke  3a  rpaHHuy,  htoGm  TaM  nocejiHTbca  HaBcer^a,  TaM  paSoTaTb,  3a 
HeHMeHHeM  B03M0^H0CTH  BbIZtBHHyTbCH  3^ecb,  B  PoCCHH,  BBHAy  CTeCHHTeJIbHbIX 
3aKOHOB  JXJ 1H  eBpeeB,  H  C^ejiaTbCH  MHHHCTpOM-npe3HAeHTOM».48  ll03AHee,  BeCHOH 
1910-ro,  3c[)poc  Hanncaji  o  ce6e  b  aBTo6norpa(j)HHecKOM  onepKe:  «5I  3Haa  c 
AeTCTBa,  hto  Moa  cy^b6a  6y^eT  Heo6biHHon.  51  HyBCTBOBaa,  hto  a  Hy^eH  Bory 
AJia  6ojibmoro  Aeaa.  Oh  caeAHJi  3a  mhoh  BHHMaTejibHO  h  HeoTCTynHO.  Ero 
HHTepecoBanH  caMbie  Majibie  caynan  Moen  >kh3hh.  Oh  Bcer/ia  yKa3biBaa  MHe  Cboio 
bojho.  51  3Haji,  hto  HeMHHyeMO  6yAy  HaKa3aH  Aaa<e  3a  HHHToacHbiH  npocTynoK 
<...>.  51  MeHTaJI  O  He^OCTH>KHMOM.  51  npOCHJl  HeB03M0)KH0r0  <...>.  riOKa,  no  CIO 
nopy,  He  Bee  <nyAeca>  eme  HcnojiHHJincb,  ho  nyBCTByeTca  MHe,  bhahtch,  hto 
Me^jieHHO  h  HeyKJioHHo  HacTynaeT  HcnojiHeHne  h  nocaeAHHx  MenTaHHH,  caMbix 
)KryHHX»49 

CorjiacHo  npouHTHpoBaHHOMy  aBTo6Horpa(j)HHecKOMy  onepKy,  pejinrH03Hbie 
HCKaHHH  3(j)pOCa  H  CBH3aHHaH  C  HHMH  paGOTa  Ha^  HOBbIMH  nepeBO^aMH 
GnGaencKHx  tckctob  He  GbiaH  noHaTbi  ero  poahmmh  h  Aaace  Bbi3BajiH  koh())jthkt 
b  ceMbe:  «<...>  51  nomea  HOBbiM  pejiHrno3HbiM  nyTeM,  npHcaymHBaaca  k  ce6e,50 
otxo^hji  ot  CTaporo,  MenTaji51  o  hobom,  ho  He  nbiTaaca  eme  co3^aTb  ero,  <...>  b 
ceMbio  Bomeji  pa3Jia^  h  cxpbiTaa,  ho52  atrynaa  nomaa  6opb6a.53  OTeu  rayGoico 
CTpa^aji  ot  Moero  OTCTynHHHecTBa,  ho  BHeniHe  6biJi  TBepA.54  Oh  no  MecauaM 
h  Aaace  ABa  pa3a  cnyHHJiocb  hto  uejibin  ro a  He  roBopnji  co  mhoh,  cjiobho  He 
3aMenaji  MeHa,55  nouieji  Ha  xpaHHHH,  caMbiH  yacacHbin  AJifl  Hero  mar:  hckjhohhji 
MeHa  H3  pejinrH03H0H  >kh3hh  ceMbn;56  MeHa  He  3BajiH  Ha  MOJiHTBy,  MHe  He  AaBaan 
pejiHrno3Hbix  yKa3aHHH  b  pa3Hbix  caynaax  h<h3hh,  Aa>xe  GaarocaoBeHHa  He  a  an 
MHe  OTeu  nepeA  CTpauiHbiM  ahcm  BcenpoiueHHa,  KorAa  pemaeTca  ynacTb  KaacAoro 
nenoBeKa  Ha  ueabin  roA-  MHe  Gbiao  acyTKO  b  tot  A^Hb  h  3a  ceGa,  noTOMy  hto 
Bepio  a  b  GaarocaoBeHHe,  h  eme  Goaee  3a  OTua.  CHanaaa  a  CHHTaa  3to  ToabKo 
HcnbiTaHneM,  KOTopoMy  MeHa  noABepraeT  OTeu,57  hto  oh  caM  3HaeT,  hto  a  Ha 
hcthhhom  nyTH,  ho  ao  BpeMeHH  mojihht,  a  KorAa  yBHAea,  hto  a  omnGaiocb,  to 
a  noBepHJi,  hto  3to  eMy  Bbinaao  ncnbiTaHHe,  Bor  cxopo  eMy  OTKpoeT  raa3a  h 
oh  "tiohaot  3a  MHOH58)).59 

HeKOTOpoe  BpeMa  cnycTa  nocae  Hanaaa  paGoTbi  HaA  H3AaHneM  noAroTOBaeHHbix 
3(j)pocoM  TeKCTOB  fpateGnH  coo6iAHa  H.  A.  ByHHHy:  «MBaH  AaeKceeBHH,  b 
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“IlaHTeoHe”  CKopo  (b  MapTe  <i909-ro>)  BbiH^eT  TaKaa  ny^ecHaji  KHHra  (noxa 
ceKpeT),  Taxafl  npeBocxoAHaa,  “HacTOflinaa”  hto  Bbi,  Kor^a  yBHAHTe,  npnnAeTe60 
b  BocTopr.  il  pacnopjDKycb  hto  6bi61  Ha  oco6on  6yMare  (BaTMaHCKon  hto-jih62) 
HanenaTanH  3K3eMnjmp  aji»  Bac.  KHHra  yAHBHTejibHaji.  CaM  Cojiomoh  MyApbin 
mot  6bi  TOjibKO  npHAyMaTb  TaKyio  KHHry.  -  Kor^a  nonyHHTe,  yBHAHTe,  hto  He 
npeyBejiHHHBaK»>.63 

B  1907-1909  rozjax  npe^nojiaranocb,  hto  KHHra  6y^eT  Ha3biBaTbCfl  «EKKjiecnacT» 
(«EKKjie3HacT»,  «3KKjie3HacT»),  «EIecHb  ElecHen  ConoMOHa»  CTaHeT  ee  nacTbio, 
nepeBO^HHKOM  Bcex  tckctob  6yAeT  A.  M.  3(j)poc,  a  aBTopoM  BCTynnTejibHon 
CTaTbH  -  Jl.  H.  AH^peeB.64  O^HaKo  3aTeM  BCTynnTejibHaji  CTaTbfl  6bina  nopyneHa 
Po3aHOBy.  A6paMOBHH  (Oap6MaH)  o6paTHjicH  k  HeMy:  «rjiy6oKoyBa>KaeMbiH 
BacHJiHH  BacHJibeBHH.  /  OGpamaiocb  k  BaM  ot  Hmchh  KHiiroH3^aTejibCTBa 
“riaHTeoH”.  Mbi  /jaBHo  y>Ke  eo6HpaeMC5i  o6paTHTbC5i  k  BaM  c  npocb6on 
B35iTb  Ha  ce6fl  pejiaKTHpoBaHHe  oahoh  H3  khht  H3^aBaeMOH  HaMH  “Mhpoboh 
JlHTepaTypbi”  -  17ecmi-]7ecHeu65  h  EKKjie3uacma  -  h  AaTb  BCTynHTejibHYK) 
CTaTbio  k  hhm.  Ho  nepeBOA  hx  eiue  He  coBceM  totob.  Cennac  Mbi  o6pamaeMCfl 
no  aHajiorHHHOMy  AeJiy:  Mbi  xothm  npocHTb  Bac  AaTb  BCTynHTejibHyio  CTaTbio  k 
npeAnonaraeMOH  k  H3AaHHio  “KHnre  MopaM”  PyAOJibijia  EopxapATa  <...>.  /  Ecjih 
Bbi  npHHUHnnajibHO  corjiacHbi  B3HTb  Ha  ce6a  3tot  TpyA,  He  0TKa>KHTe  H3BecTHTb 
Hac.  Tor^a  ji  3aexaji  6bi  k  BaM  Ana  neperoBOpOB.  Tor^a  6bi  h  Tax>Ke  h3jio>khji  BaM 
Ham  nnaH  H3AaHHJi  riecHH  riecHen  h  EKKjie3nacTa.  /  C  hcthhhbim  YBa>KeHHeM  / 
M<Hxanji>  Oap6MaH».66 

Po3aHOB  npHHHJi  06a  npeAJio>KeHH5i  «riaHTeoHa»  h  y^ce  BCKOpe  Hanncaji 
3anpomeHHbie  TeKCTbi;  ASpaMOBHH  (OapSMaH)  cooEiahji  eMy  21  anpejm  (4  Maa) 
1909-ro:  «MHoroyBa)KaeMbiH  BacHJiHH  BacHJibeBHH.  /  OnnTb  He  Mory,  k  MoeMy 
co>KajieHHK),  noexaTb  k  BaM.  EyAy  Ha  a hhx.  Cennac  nocbuiaio  cneAyeMbin  BaM 
roHopap  3a  npeAHCJiOBHfl  k  n<ecHH>  EKecHen  CojioMOHa>  n  Khhtc  HopaM 
<EopxapATa>  B  o6enx  CTaTbax  28  000  <3HaKOB>  3HannT,  BaM  npnHHTaeTCfl 
70  py6<jien>  OneHb  H3BHHfltocb,  hto  MHe  He  yAajiocb  hh  Bnepa,  hh  ceroAHU 
no6biBaTb  y  Bac  <...>.  /  C  rjiy6oKHM  YBa>xeHHeM  /  M<nxanji>  Oap6MaH».67 

Po3aHOBCKaa  BCTynnTejibHan  CTaTba  k  «FIecHH  riecHen  CojiOMOHa»,  no- 
BHAHMOMy,  6bina  nocneAHeH  no  BpeMeHH  HanncaHna  cocTaBHon  nacTbio  TOMa, 
nocKoubKy  yyKQ  oneHb  CKopo  nocjie  ee  CAann  b  H3AaTejibCTBO  oEreMHCTafl  KHnra 
Bbimna  b  cBeT.  noTOMCTBeHHbin  abophhhh,  neAaror,  MaTeMaraK,  mhcthk  n 
npaBocjiaBHbin  aKTHBHCT  C.  II.  KaEnyxoB68  3anncaji  b  jihhhom  AneBHHKe  5  (18) 
Man  1909-ro:  «Ha  ahax  BbixoAHT  b  <...>  H3A<aTenbCT>Be  <«EIaHTeoH»>  “ElecHb 
necHen”  CojioMOHa  c  BCTynnTejibHon  CTaTben  B<acnjiHH>  B<acnjibeBHHa> 
Po3aHOBa  -  pocKomHoe  H3A<aHne>  6ojibinoro  (j)opMaTa».69  /JencTBHTejibHO, 
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rapa>K  6biji  H3roTOBjieH  He  no3AHee  Maa  1909  roAa,70  Tor^a  >Ke  3K3eMnjiap 
khhth  nocTynHJi  b  PHB;71  He  no3AHee  cepe^HHbi  (KOHua)  Man  1909-ro  Ka6jiyKOB 
03HaK0MHHCH  C  HOBbIM  naHTeOHOBCKHM  H3AaHHeM.72  O^HaKO  CaM  Po3aHOB  CMOr 
nonyHHTb  cboh  6ecnnaTHbie  aBTopcKHe  3K3eMnjiHpbi  ropa3AO  no3AHee.  A6paMOBHH 
(Oap6MaH)  Hanncaji  eMy  23  hiohh  (6  hiojiji)  1909-ro:  «rjiy6oicoyBa>KaeMbiH 
BacHjiHH  BacHJibeBHH.  /  Cennac  npnexaji  H3  omycKa  h  oneHb  xoTen  6bi  Bac 
noBHAaTb.  MeHH  3Aecb  He  6bmo  6ojibme  Mecaua,  h  h  6bm  oneHb  oropneH,  y3HaB, 
hto  BaM  He  nocnaHbi  “aBTOpcKHx”  3K3eMnjuipoB73  n<ecHH>  n<ecHeH  ConoMOHa>. 
Hy>KHbi  jih  BaM  khhfh?».74  llocjieAHee  3aMenaHHe,  no-BHAHMOMy,  oTHocHjiocb 
y>Ke  He  k  aBTOpcKHM  3K3eMnjiapaM  «riecHH  IlecHeH  ConoMOHa»,  a  k  ApyrHM 
KHHraM  «llaHTeoHa».  H3AaTejibCTB0  6buio  3aHHTepecoBaHO  b  6naronpHaTHOM 
OTHOLUeHHH  K  HeMy  Po3aHOBa  H  B  npOAOJl^eHHH  COTpyAHHHeCTBa  C  HHM  —  H 
noTOMy  nepeAaBano  nonyjiapHOMy  aBTopy  (xota  h  He  BnojiHe  aKKypaTHo)  He 
TOJibKO  nojiaraBiHHeca  eMy  SecnnaTHbie  aBTopcKHe  3K3eMnjuipbi,  ho  h  ocTajibHbie 
cboh  H3AaHHa,  -  Tax  >Ke,  Kax,  HanpHMep,  BjiHATeubHOMy  B.  Si.  EpiocoBy.  B  aBrycTe 
1909-ro  A6paMOBHH  (Oap6MaH)  Hanncaji  Po3aHOBy:  «nocbuiaK>  BaM  eme  napy 
KHH>KeK  Harnero  H3AaTejibCTBa.  He  cyAHTe  CTporo  Bbi6op  -  npH  BceM  ^ejiaHHH 
6biTb  CTporHM  h  nocjieAOBaTejibHbiM  npHxoAHTca  BpeMJi  ot  BpeMeHH  H3AaBaTb 
cjiynaHHbie  khhth».75 

OAHOBpeMeHHO  c  nepBbiM  H3AaHHeM  «necHH  neceH  ConoMOHa>>  «naHTeoH» 
HanenaTaji  b  THnorpa^HH  AO  TnnorpacjiCKoro  Aeaa  b  C.-neTep6ypre  («reponbA») 

JIHCTOBKy  C  o6HJIBJieHHeM,  HTO  «TOJlbKO  HTO  BbllHJia  H3  neHaTH  HOBafl  KHHra»,  H 
C  H3J10)KeHHeM  COAep>KaHHa  3TOH  khhth.76 

C6opHHK  «necHb  necHen  ConoMOHa»  CTan  nepBOH  nyBuMKauneH  3(J)poca,  - 
ecjiH  He  cHHTaTb  TaKOBOH  ony6jiHKOBaHHoe  eme  b  Mae  1906-ro  b  ctojimhhom 
«E>KeMec5iHHOM  >KypHajie  AJia  Bcex»  B.  C.  Mnpojifo6oBa  (MnpoBa)  He6ojibmoe 
THpaH06opHeCKOe  CTHXOTBOpeHHe  «B  TFOpbMO).77  CaM  3(|)pOC  CHHTaJl  BbIXOA  B  CBeT 
naHTeoHOBCKOH  «necHH  necHen  ConoMOHa»  cbohm  noAJiHHHbiM  jiHTepaTypHbiM 
Ac6k)tom;  b  no3AHeHineH  (1944  roAa)  aBToSnorpa^HH  oh  coo6iahji:  «B  TexymeM 
<I944>  roAy  HcnojiHHeTCH  35  jieT  Moen  jiHTepaTypHOH  AeaTejibHOCTH,  HanaTOH  b 
1909  r<OAy>  BbinycKOM  b  cbct  KHHrn  “necHb  necHeH”».78  B  ApyroM  (1948  roAa) 
aHajiorHHHOM  TeKCTe  oh  oTMeraji:  «<...>  npaBOBeAnecKaa  cneuHajibHocTb  y^e  co 
BToporo  Kypca  <yHHBepCHTeTa>  nepecTana  mqhh  yAOBJieTBopflTb.  Si  peniHA  eio 
He  3aHHMaTbC5i  <...>.  HToroM  oKOHHaTejibHoro  Bbi6opa  npo(j)eccHH  6bina  nepBaa 
nenaTHaa  pa6oTa  -  nepeBOA  c  ApeBHeeBpencKoro  “necHH  necHeii”  h  KOMMeHTapHH 
k  Hen».79 

npecca  OAoBpHTeubHo  oTHecjiacb  k  BbinyiHeHHOMy  «naHTeoHOM»  c6opHHKy. 
«HaM60Jiee  HAHJlJlHHHblH  CpeAH  KpHTHKOB  COBpeMeHHOCTH))80  HMnpeCCHOHHCT 
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HD.  H.  AfixeHBajibA  npH3Haji  BbinojiHeHHbiH  3(j)pocoM  nepeBOA  GnGjieHCKoro 
TexcTa  «xopouiHM»,81  OAHaKO  ynpeKHyn  HannHaiomero  jiHTepaTopa  3a  to,  hto 
oh  «He  y^oBOJibCTBOBajica  pojibK)  nepeBO^HHKa  h  npHJioncnji  cboh  3tk>a  o 
“IlecHe  necHeH”,  HanncaHHbin  b  MOAepHHCTCKOH  MaHepe  (hjih  MaHepHOCTH)  h 
nOpa)KaK)mHH  HenpHflTHOH  pa3B5I3HOCTbK)  TOHa».82  ripH  3TOM  AHXeHBaJlbA  BeCbMa 
BbicoKo  oueHHJi  «OTKpbiBaiomyK),  b  H3^aHHH  “naHTeoHa”,  pyccKHH  nepeBOA  “PlecHH 
necHeH”  TJiy6oKyK)  cTaTbK)  B<acHjiHa>  B<acnjibeBHHa>  Po3aHOBa»,  -  3a  to,  hto 
«^apOBHTbiH  aBTop»,  npoHHuaTejibHO  h  CTpacTHO  pacno3HaB  «opraHHHecKyK)  CBa3b 
MQTKJiy  3HaMeHHTOH  “neCHblo”  H  eBpeHCKHM  MOHOTeH3MOM»,  npO^eMOHCTpHpOBaJl 
3Ty  CBH3b  COBpeMeHHHKaM.83  CoTpy^HHK  H.  J\.  CbITHHa,  B.  M.  Ca6jIHHa  H 
H.  A.  ByHHHa  >KypHajincT  h  nepeBOAHHK  JT.  H.  rajibGepuiTaAT  BbicKa3ajica 
cjie^ypon;HM  o6pa30M:  «M3AaHne  “HecHH  necHeH”  b  tbkom  HenpnBbiHHOM 
AJifl  Hac  BH^e  HBjiaeTca  cepbe3HOH  h  uchhoh  3acjiyron.  OGorameHne  HameM 
HeGoraTOH  o6pa3uoBbiMH  h  TmaTejibHbiMH  H3AaHnaMH  nepeBO^HOH  jiHTepaTypbi 
h  caMo  no  ce6e  HaAO  CHHTaTb  BecbMa  Ba>KHbiM,  a  TeM  Gojiee,  Kor^a  Aejio  hast 
o  TaxoM  KpynHOM  MHpOBOM  naMHTHHKe,  Kax  “llecHb  necHeii”.  Mbi  He  Mo^ceM 
cy^HTb,  HacKOJibKo  ToneH  nepeBOA  r<ocnoAHHa>  3cj)poca,  ho  H3  npocMOTpa 
o6uiHpHbix  npHMenaHHH  bhaho,  hto  nepeBOA  aBJiaeTca  njioAOM  TinaTejibHon  h 
Ao6pocoBecTHOH  pa6oTbi.  Oh  HHTaeTca  jierKO,  KpacnB,  MecTaMH  3ByneH,  hto  b 
AaHHOM  cjiynae  HMeeT  oco6eHHoe  3HaneHHe,  Tax  Kax  “FlecHb  necHefl”  HanncaHa 
ocoGbiM  opnrHHajibHbiM  MeTpoM  h  Aa:a<e  MO>xeT  neTbca  (k  khhtc  npHJio^ceHbi 
hotw  ApeBHero  HaneBa,  3anHcaHHbie  fO<jineM>  3HreneM).  Kax  BcerAa,  HCKpeHHe 
h  myGoKo  npeAHCJiOBne  B<acHJina>  B<acnjibeBHHa>  Po3aHOBa.  Ho  HanGojiee 
UeHHOH  HaCTbK)  KHHTH  HBJUHOTCA,  Ha  HaUJ  B3TJIHA,  AOnOJIHeHH5H  KpHTHHeCKHe 
CTaTbH  h  CTHxoTBopHbie  nepejio)KeHHtf.  Mhchha  KpynHeniHHX  Gotocjiobob  h 
HCTOpHKOB,  3aHHMaBHJHXCH  3TOH  3araAOHHOH  n03M0H  (nO  MHeHHK)  OAHHX)  HJIH 
ApaMOH  (no  MHeHHK)  PeHaHa  H  AP<yrHX>),  AaiOT  B03M0)KH0CTb  C03HaTeJlbH0 
OTHeCTHCb  K  3TOH  eAHHCTBeHHOH  B  CBOeM  pOAe  nOOTHHeCKOH  >KeMHy>KHHe  GhGjihh. 
MHoroHHCJieHHbie  nepejio>KeHHa  h  3anMCTBOBaHHfl  H3  “necHH  necHen”  asiot  h 
Apyryjo  B03M0)KH0CTb:  npocjieAHTb  bchho  >KHBoe  3HaneHne  ee,  HeHcc«KaK)mHH  h 
ao  Harnnx  AHen  poahhk  no33HH,  Gbiomnn  H3  ee  HeyB^AaiomeH  xpacbi  h  k>hocth».84 

ABTOpHTeTHblH  A.  O.  KOHH,  BnpOHeM,  COnOCTaBHB  B  KOHUe  1910-x  TOAOB 
nepeBOA  3())poca  c  ApyrnMH  H3BecTHbiMH  pyccKHMH  nepeBOAaMH,  BnojiHe 
onpeAeneHHO  n  bmcoko  oueHHJi  TaK>Ke  n  ero  TOHHocTb.85 

OcoGo  Gbui  OTMeneH  coBpeMeHHHKaMH  oGjihk  khhth.  K).  H.  AnxeHBajibA, 
peueH3npya  «necHb  necHen  CojioMOHa»,  onpeAejinji  ee  KaK  «KpacnBoe  n 
CTHjibHoe  H3AaHne».86  Jl.  W.  rajibGepmTaAT  0T03Bajica:  «BHeuiHOCTb  khhth 
OTBenaeT  ee  BHyTpeHHHM  AocTOHHCTBaM.  Ka^KAaa  CTpaHnua  oGpaMjieHa  cTHJibHbiM 
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OpHaMeHTaJlbHblM  pHCyHKOM.  MHOrO  33CTaBOK,  KOHIJOBOK,  BOCnpOH3BeAeHHbIX 
c  ^peBHHx  o6pa3uoB,  co6paHHbix  h  H3^aHHbix  6ap<OHOM>  THHcSyproM,87  ho 
COBepmeHHO  HOBbIX  ^,Jia  60JIbIH0H  nyGjlHKH.  npH  TaKOH  BHetUHOCTH  H  npn 
6ojibiuoM  odneMe  khhth  ueHy  Ha^o  npH3HaTb  oneHb  yMepeHHOH».88  3aMeTHjiH 
KHHry  h  3a  py6e>KOM:  «llecHb  necHen  CojiOMOHa»  AeMOHCTpnpoBajiaeb  Ha 
MOKAyHapoAHOH  BbicTaBKe  nenaTHoro  Aejia  h  rpa<j)HKH  «Byrpa»,  ycTpoeHHOH 
repMaHCKHM  o6mecTBOM  nenaTHoro  Aejia  no  cjiynaio  150-jieTHH  KopojieBCKon 
aKa^eMHH  rpa(f)HHecKHX  HcxyccTB  h  nenaTHoro  ^ena  b  JlennHHre  h  npoxoAHBiueH 
b  CTOJinue  CaKcoHHH  c  Man  no  OKTji6pb  1914  roAa,89  -  KaK  o6pa3uoBoe  poccnncKoe 
HJijnocTpnpoBaHHoe  H3AaHHe.90 

CoTpy^HHKH  «llaHTeoHa»  h  caMH  ocTajmcb  AOBOJibHbi  pe3yjibTaTOM  CBoen 
pa6oTbi.  B  nucbMe  k  A.  H.  EeHya,  ot  21  hiohji  (4  hiojui)  1909  roAa,  rp>Ke6HH  Ha3Ban 
nepBoe  H3AaHne  «necHH  IlecHeH  CojiOMOHa»  o6pa3uoM  ajih  ocTajibHbix  KHHr 
«MnpoBon  jiHTepaTypbi»91  h  coo6lahji:  «IlepBoe  H3^aHne  ‘TI<ecHH>  necH<en 
CojioMOHa>”  pa3omjiocb  b  3  HeAejin!  Tenepb  npncTynaeM  ko  BTOpOMy».92 

Bo  BTopoe  H3#aHHe,  oAHaKO,  noA  AaBjieHneM  o6inecTBeHHocTH  h  b  nacTHOCTH 
BjinaTejibHoro  b  neTep6yprcKnx  eBpencKHX  Kpyrax  HCTopnKa,  ny6jiHUHCTa, 
o6mecTBeHHoro  h  nojiHTHHecKoro  Ae^Tejui,  ne^arora  111.  M.  (C.  M.)  ,d,y6HOBa, 
6bino  perneHO  bhccth  HexoTopbie  H3MeHeHHH.  B  He^arapoBaHHOM,  ot  aBrycTa 
1909-ro  no  coAep>KaHHK),  nncbMe,  Ha  6jiaHKe  «llaHTeoHa»,  A6paMOBHH  (Oap6MaH) 
onoBecTHJi  A.  M.  3(f>poca:  «MHoroyBa>KaeMbiH  A6paM  MapKOBHH.  /  <...>  Hto 
KacaeTC5i  hoboto  H3AaHH*i  n<ecHH>  n<ecHen  ConoMOHa>  to  oho  3aBHCHT  ot 
toto,  Kax  cKopo  Mbi  CTOJiKyeMca  o  Heo6xo^HMbix  H3MeHeHHax.  CTepeoTnnHoe 
H3^aHne,  KaK  Mbi  npe^nojiarajin  CHanajia,  oKa3anocb,  k  co>KajieHHio,  HeMbicjiHMbiM. 
W  xoTa  Mbi  noHecjiH  n  Bnpe^b  6y^eM  hccth  y6biTKH  ot  toto,  hto  OTnenaTajin 
TaKoe  HeSojibuioe  kojihhcctbo  3K3eMnji*ipOB  (b  npo^a^y  BCTynnuo  He  6ojiee 
I  OOO  3K3<eMnJI»pOB>),  X  OHeHb  paA,  TaK  KaK  3TO  AaCT  HaM  B03M0)KH0CTb  BHeCTH 
HeoSxoAHMbie  nonpaBKH  (“Aus  der  Noth  eine  Tugend'’93).  /  PaHbine  Bcero  b 
H3MeHeHH5ix  Hy>KAaeTCH  otacji  Kphthkh.  Oh  cocTaBJieH  cjihlukom  cjiynanHO. 
Ido  MoeMy,94  HeodxoAHMo  nopyHHTb  peAaKunio  stoto  oTAejia  KaKOMy  HiidyAb 
yneHHOMy95  6orocjiOBy  hjih  KOMy  Hn6yAb  H3  KOMneTeHTHbix  “Bibelkritiker”.96 
noAxoA»ui,ee  jihuo97  HenerKo  6yAeT  Hanra,  ho  Bee  >Ke  3to  He  6e3HaAe>KH0.  Mbi 
Tenepb  totobhm  tom  6n6jieHCKOH  no33HH,  h  Ha  ahjix  x  CMory  BaM  CAenaTb 
KOHKpeTHoe  npeAJio^KeHne  o  noAXOAHineM  peAaKTope  OTAejia  Kphthkh  b  “necHe”.  / 
3aTeM  KopeHHOH  nepepa6oTKe  AOJDKHa  dbiTb  noABepTHyTa  “AHTOJiorHfl’\  51  BaM 
B  CBOe  BpeMJI  BbICKa3bIBaJI  CBOH  COMHeHHH  OTHOCHTeJlbHO  H36paHHOTO  BaMH 
KpHTepHJI  npH  COCTaBJieH HH  aHTOJlOTHH.  Ho  TOTAa  Bbl  OKa3ajIHCb  CBH3aHHbIM 
odemaHHHMH  noMecTHTb  Te  hjih  HHbie  cthxh.  51  AyMaio,  hto  Bbi  He98  6pajin 
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Ha  ce6a  o6a3aTejibCTB  OTHOCHTejibHO  ^ajibHeHiunx  H3^aHHH.  /  PaHbine,  neM 
roBopuTb  o  npeAnonaraeMbix  H3MeHeHHax  b  3tom  oxziejie,  xoTen  6bi  3HaTb 
Barne  MHeHiie  o  bo3mo)khocth,  b  cMbicne  B3aTbix  BaMH  Ha  ce6a  o6a3aTejibCTB, 
coKpameHHH.  /  TpeTbe  3to  Barna  CTaTba  o  KpHTHKe,  B036yAHBuiaji  ctojibko 
tojikob.  ft  BaM  yace  b  Mockbc  roBOpHJi,  hto  CTaTba  MHe  oneHb  HpaBHTca,  ho 
hto  toh  ee  He  cooTBeTCTByeT  BceMy  cnoKOHHOMy  xapaKTepy  khhth.  ft  Mory 
noaTOMy  Tenepb  BbicKa3aTb  BnoaHe  oTKpoBeHHO  CBoe  acejiaHHe,  HTo6bi  Bbi 
noziBeprjiH  ee  nepepaSoTKe.  Ot  3Toro  h  OHa,  h  Bca  KHHra  TOJibKo  BbinrpaioT.  /Jaace 
Po3aHOB,  KoTopoMy"  cTaTba  Barna  oneHb  HpaBHTca,  HaxoziHT,  hto  no  cjiopMe  OHa 
“Hey£o6Ha”.  /  HeTBepToe  3to  Bonpoc  bbccth  jih  CTaTbio  o  My3biKe  hjih  He  BBo^HTb. 
ft  6oK)Cb,  HTO  3T0100  HBHTCa  HeHyHCHbIM  <...>101  B  KHHTe.  ft  OHeHb  XOTeJl  6bl  3HaTb 
Barne  MHeHHe  no  3TOMy  noBO^y.  MoaceT  6biTb,  npaBHjibHee  6yneT  OTKa3aTbca?  / 
C  HeTepneHHeM  6y#y  ac,aaTb  Barnero  MHeHHa  no  noBo^y  Bcex  no^HHTbix  mhoio 
Bonpocax.102  HaM  oneub  BaacHo  ToponHTbca  c  HOBbiM  H3,a,aHHeM,  h  neM  cKopee 
Mbi  noKOHHHM  c  npHHunnnajibHbiMH  BonpocaMH,  TeM  npHaTHee  6y^eT.  ft  oneHb 
Ha^eiocb,  hto  3Ta  CTopoHa  He  Bbi30BeT  y  Hac  6ojibniHx  cnopoB.  /  /JoroBop 
nepenmny  h  Bbrnuno103  KaK  TOJibKo  nojiyny  ot  Bac  cornacHe  Ha  cjie^ytomne104 
cpoKH.  i  <(i4)>  ceHT<a6pa>  ioo  <py6jien>;  i  <(i4)>  OKTa6pa  ioo  <py6jien>  h  i-to 
<(i4)>  Hoa6pa  ioo  py6<Jien>.  /  Kohchho,  eme  3K3eMnjiapbi  <nepBoro  H3£aHHa> 
Bbi  noayHHTe.  3Hrejia  y  MeHa  3K3<eMnjiapOB>  HeT.  ft  npe/inojiaraji,  hto  eMy 
6y^yT  BbicjiaHbi  3K3<eMnjiapbi>105  b  o^ho  BpeMa  c  Ba<iiiH>MH.  CeiiHac  HeT  mi 
oduoao  3K3eMnjiapa.  /  IlpHiiiJiHTe,  noacajiyiicTa,  3K3<eMnjiap>  c  nonpaBKaMH  b 
TeKCTe  riepeBo^a.106  /  Barn  M<nxaHji>  <J>ap<6MaH>  /  P<ost>  S<criptum>  Hckhh 
YcneHCKHn107  KaK  to108  npHCJiaji  cio^a  nncbMo,  c  npocb6on  nepecnaTb  Po3aHOBy 
h  BaM.  Oho  6buio  nocjiaHo  (b  Moe  oTcyTCTBHe)  Po3aHOBy,  ho  noBH^HMOMy109 
nponano.  Oho  Kacajiocb  TeKCTa  nepeBo^a.  Otot  YcneHCKHn,  BepoaTHO,  BaM 
HanHineT.  /  M<Hxanji>  0<ap6MaH>».110 

28  OKTa6pa  (10  Hoa6pa)  1909-ro  A6paMOBHH  (Oap6MaH)  BHOBb  Hanncaa  3(j)pocy, 
TaKace  Ha  6naHKe  «riaHTeoHa»:  «MHoroyBaacaeMbiH  A6paM  MapKOBHH.  /  Bbi, 
BepoaTHO,1 1 1  nopa>i<aeTecb  MoeMy  MOJinaHHio.  ft  h  caM  HeroAyio  Ha  ce6a,  hto  TaK 
mojito  He  mot  npnBecTH  b  nopa^oK  Bcex  rqji  h  Bcex  npoeKTOB.1 12  Ho  3a  to  cpa3y  y 
Hac  npHBeAeHa  b  acHocTb  Bca  nporpaMMa,  a  3to  HCKynaeT  HauiH  3ana3<£>biBaHba 
c  oahoh  khhtoh.  /  C  Hen  ac e113  o6ctomt  TaK:  PaMKH1 14  oTnenaTaHbi,  H  c 
noHeAejibHHKa  Mbi  HannHaeM  nenaTaTb  tckct.  noceMy  6jiaroBOjiHTe  cennac  ace 
npncjiaTb  BarnH  o6e  CTaTbH  (ao  TeKCTa  “O  MeTOxie’'  h  nocae  TeKCTa  “KpHTHKa”) 
h  HcnpaBjieHHbiH  TeKCT  necHH  <necHeH  ConoMOHa>.  /  Hto  ace  KacaeTca  oT^eaa 
Kphthkh,  to  MHeHiie  ,II,y6HOBa  CBO^HTca  k  caeAyiomeMy:  Ecjih  HeB03MoacHO  hjih 
He  xothm  nepe^ejiaTb  3toto  oxnejia  c  ocHOBaHna,  to,  no  KpaiiHen  Mepe,  <Ha/io> 
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BHecTH  cjiejiyiomHe  H3MeHeHHa:  Ee3ycji0BH0  BbibpocHTb  MejiKne  3aMeTKH  (Varia), 
COKpaTHTb  no  B03M0>KH0CTH  nepBbie  ABe  CTaTbH  (lO^KHO-pyCCKHH  nep<eBOA> 
n  IlpoKonoBHHa)  n  BHecTH  Graetz’a,  Reuss’a  (a  He  3Haio,  tohho  jih  3tot  TaK 
nmueTca.  3to  aBTop  3HUHKJioneAHHecKoro  (j)p<aHny3CKoro>  H3AaHHa  Bh6jihh  “La 
bible”)  -  Ero  npeAncaoBHe  k  llecHe  necHen,  n  Kaut<z>sch’a,  aBTOpa  6ojibmoro 
HeM<euKoro>  H3A<aHHa>  6h6jihh  Die  heilige  Schrift115  (/^ybHOB  He  pynaeTca, 
hto  TaKoe  HMeHHO  Ha3B<aHHe>  HOBOH3AaHHa  ero  6m6jihh<)>;  h  xoporno  6bi 
CBepHTbC5i  eme  c  Novak  om, 116  ho  3to  6ojibme  ajih  npHMenaHHH,  neM  ajih  OTAejia 
Kphthkh.  31  Bac  oneHb  nporny,  A6paM  MapKOBHH,  B03M0acH0  CKopee  npnBecTH 
3tot  OTAen  b  nop^AOK,  Tax  KaK  3to  BeAb  noTpebyeT  hoboto  Ha6opa  h  KoppeKTypbi. 
/  Reuss’a,117  Kaut<z>sch’a  h  Graetz’a  Bbi,  Bepoarao,  HaimeTe  b  Mockbc,  h  Tax  xaK 
BaM  He  npHASTca  “pb^ca”  b  hhx,  a  TOJibKO  <HaAO  6yAeT>  B3aTb  hx  CTaTbH  o 
n<ecHe>  n<ecHen  ConoMOHa>,  to  3to  npH  aceaaHHH  MoaceT118  6biTb,  MHe  xa>KeTca, 
npuBeAeHO  b  nopaAOK  b  HecKOjibKO  AHeii.  TciKwce  nporny  He  3aAep>KaTb  KOHna 
khhth.  Hto  xacaeTca  My3<biKajibHoro>  OTAena,  oneHb  npocHM119  r<ocnoAHHa> 
3Hrejia  AaTb  HaM  CTaTbio  n,  kohchho,  ecjiH  bo3mo>kho,  pa3Ao6biTb  AJia  Hac 
PyKonncb  Phmckoto  KopcaxoBa.120  3to  6bino  6bi  ueHHbiM  yKpameHHeM  khhth. 
/  <...>  C  AeHbraMH  y  Hac  Bee  eme  o6ctoht  Tyro.  EIocTynjieHHa  Bee  eme  oneHb 
He3HanHTejibHbie,  a  nuaTOKH  HeBepoaTHO  SojibuiHe.  EjiHacanuiHe  cto  py6<jien> 
BbiinjiK)  BaM  b  Hanajie  HoaSpa.  Bo3mo>kho,  hto  a  k  TOMy  BpeMeHH  6yAy  b  Mockbc 
h  ynjiany  BaM  TaM.  A  nocjieAHHe  cto  HeMeAJieHHo  no  BbixoAe  BToporo  h3abhhji, 
BepotfTHO,  He  no3^e  KOHua  Hoabpa.  OneHb  nporny  Bac  ueMedneimo  obicjiamt  eecb 
MaTepnan,  totobbih  k  nenara,  h  HeMeAJieHHo  tkq  npncTynHTb  k121  nepeBOAy  h 
peAaKTHpoBaHbio  ocTajibHoro.  3Hrejia  ToponHTe122  (Hyarnbi  6yAyT  bcab  Kjinnie, 
-  3to  3anMeT  BpeMn!).  )KMy  pyxy  Bam  M<nxanji>  OapbMaH  /  PlpocTHTe  3a 
ToponjiHBoe  nncbMO.  M<nxaHJi>  <L><ap6MaH>».123 

BTopoe,  «ncnpaBjieHHoe  h  AonojiHeHHoe»  H3AaHne  6buio  noATOTOBJieHO  ya<e 
k  Hanajiy  1910  roAa  h,  no-BHAHMOMy,  TorAa  a<e  BbinymeHO  b  cbct,124  OAHaxo 
jinmb  jieTOM  1910-ro  nocTynnjio  b  ry/jn125  h  b  PHB.126  OopMajibHO  06a  H3AaHHa 

3TOH  KHHTH  He  OTHOCHJIHCb  K  «OCHOBHOH»  naHTCOHOBCKOH  CepHH  «MnpOBaa 
jiHTepaTypa»,  hmcjih  CBoe  oco6oe  o(jjopMjieHHe,  OAHaxo  b  HH(j)opMan,HOHHO- 
pexjiaMHbix  ny6jiHKauH5ix  «llaHTeoHa»  ohh  BKuronajiHCb  b  cnncxH  hmchho 
«Mhpoboh  jiHTepaTypbi».127 

3to  6buio  HacTOJibKO  ycnemHoe  H3AaHHe,  hto,  xax  cooSlahji  BnocjieACTBHH 
(b  1944  roAy)  caM  3()3poc,  no  BbixoAe  b  cbct  «riecHH  PlecHeH  CojioMOHa»  oh 
CMor  coBepmHTb  uejibin  pa  a  npoAOJiacHTejibHbix  3apy6e>KHbix  noe3AOK,  HMeBmnx 
AJia  Hero  HeManoe  (jjopMHpyjomee  3HaneHHe:  «B  1910-1911  rr<OAax  a>  6bm  b 
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CTyAeH<necKHX>  3KCKypcH5ix  no  TepMaHnn,  Abctphh,  lilBenuapnH,  HTannn, 
TypijHH,  rpeuHH  -  no  2  Mecaua».128 

/Jpyroft  KHuron  «naHTeoHa»,  no^roTOBJieHHon  npn  ynacTHH  Po3aHOBa,  CTana 
CTHHH30BaHHa5i  noA  BeTX03aBeTHbie  TeKCTbi  «KHnra  HopaM»  (1907)  bhahoto 
eBpencKo-repMaHCKoro  npo3anKa,  no3Ta  n  nepeBOAHHKa  PyAOJibtjja  BopxapATa 
(1877-1945).  OHa  6bina  BbinymeHa  b  1909  roAy,  b  nepeBOAe  c  HeMeaKoro  A. 
C.  3jinac6epra  n  xyAO^cecTBeHHOM  ocjjopMJieHHH  B.  C.  (B.  H.)  AHHC(})ejibAa. 
nepBOHanajibHO,  b  AeKa6pe  1908-ro,  3jinac6epr,  aBTop  «6e3ynpenHoro»  pyccKoro 
nepeBOAa  3Toro  «3aMenaTejibHeHiiiero»  coHHHeHHfl  (Bee  no  oneHKaM  caMoro 
3jinac6epra),  npeAJio>KHji  pyxonncb  «CKopnnoHy»  C.  A.  IlojiHKOBa  -  rim 
ny6jiHKaunn  b  >KypHajie  «Becbi»  jih6o  Bbinycxa  OTAeubHon  khhtoh;  OAHaKO 
MOCKOBCKoe  npeAnpnjiTHe  He  npuHano  npeAJio^KeHHbiH  MaTepnan.129  nocjie  3Toro, 
neTOM  1909-ro,  pyxonncb  npeAnojiarajiacb  k  H3AaHHio  b  0praHH30BbiBaBineMCfl  b 
tot  MOMeHT  ctojihhhom  >KypHajie  «AnojuiOH»;  nocpeAHHKOM  Me^cAy  nepeBOAHHKOM 
n  peAaKnnen  6bui  H.  H.  (O.  H.)  llepejibMaH  (O.  ,Z],biMOB).130  He  no3AHee  Hanajia  1909 
roAa  A6paMOBHH  (<J>ap6MaH)  oBpaTHJica  k  Po3aHOBy:  «Mbi  <...>  xothm  npocnTb 
Bac  AaTb  BCTynnTejibHyK)  CTaTbio  k  npeAnonaraeMon  k  H3AaHHK)  “KHnre  HopaM” 
PyAOJib())a  BopxapATa.  3Ta  He6ojibiua5i  Bemb,  HMeBiuafl  b  TepMaHnn  Goubmon  n, 
no  HarneMy  mhchhio,  Bnojme  3acjiy>KeHHbiH  ycnex,  ocTanacb  6bi  AJia  pyccKon 
ny6jiHKH  HenoHHTHon  6e3  BCTynnTejibHoro  cjiOBa.  Mbi  6buin  6bi  oneHb  paAbi,  ecjin 
6bi  BaM  3Ta  Bemb  noHpaBHjiacb  n  Bbi  corjiacHjmcb  6bi  AaTb  xota  6bi  He6ojibuioe 
npeAHCJioBne  k  Hen.  CnHTaio  He  jihliihhm  npn6aBHTb,  hto  Mbi  npeAnonaraeM 
H3AaTb  3Ty  KHHry  no  rany  oneHb  AoporHX  H3AaHHH  c  pncyHKaMH  xyAO>KHHKa 
B<opHca>  AHnc^ejibAa,  b  oneHb131  HeBonbinoM  KOJinnecTBe  3K3eMnji5ipOB.  /  Ecjih 
Bbi  npHHAHnnajibHO  corjiacHbi  B35iTb  Ha  ce6a  3tot  TpyA,  He  0TKa>KHTe  H3BecTHTb 
Hac.  TorAa  a  3aexan  6bi  k  BaM  AJia  neperoBopoB  <...>.  /  C  hcthhhbim  YBa>KeHHeM 
/  M<HxaHJi>  Oap6MaH».132  Po3aHOB  6e3  npOMeAJieHHA  Hanncan  3anpomeHHyio 
CTaTbK)  h  nojiynnn  roHopap  3a  Hee  y>xe  21  anpejia  (4  Man)  1909-ro.133 

Ha  THTyjibHOM  jincTe  khhth  b  KanecTBe  AaTbi  Bbinycxa  yxa3aH  1910  toa,  OAHaKO 
b  BbixoAHbix  AaHHbix  coo6meHO,  hto  THpa>K  OTnenaTaH  b  ceHT5i6pe  1909-ro.134 
/],eHCTBHTejibHO,  H3AaHne  6buio  BbinymeHO  «naHTeoHOM»  He  no3AHee  ceHT5i6pH 
(oKT5i6pa)  1909-ro,135  TorAa  yK e  ero  o6a3aTejibHbie  3K3eMnn>ipbi  nocTynujiH  b 
PHB,136  a  ero  aBTopcKne  3K3eMnjinpbi  A6paMOBHH  (Oap6MaH)  nepecjiaji  Po3aHOBy 
y)Ke  7  (20)  OKT5l6pH.137 

KHnra  He  HMejia  KOMMepnecKoro  ycnexa:  He  pa30ineAinaflC3  nacTb  ee  Tiipa>Ka 
ocTaBanacb  Ha  CKJiaAe  npoAyKUHH  «naHTeoHa»  (HaxoAHBiuerocfl  TorAa  npn 
ctojihhhom  KHnroH3AaTejibCTBe  «npoMeTeH»  H.  H.  MnxaiiJioBa)  Aa>xe  b  1912 
roAy,  b  caMbin  nocjieAHHH  nepHOA  cymecTBOBaHHa  npeAnpHHTHJi.138 
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HaMenajicfl  «FIaHTeoHOM»  h  eme  uenbiH  pa#  coBMecTHbix  c  B.  B.  PcmHOBbiM 
npoeKTOB,  -  OTpbiBOHHbie  cBe^eHHH  o  KOTOpbix  coxpaHHjiHCb  b  nepenncxe 
H3AaTejibCTBa  h  aBTopa,  a  Taioice  b  ^hcbhhxc  C.  n.  Ka6jiyKOBa.  K  co^xajieHHK), 
hh  o^hh  H3  3thx  nnaHOB  He  6bui  ocymecTBjieH. 

B  HaCTHOCTH,  B  naHTCOHOBCXOH  CepHH  MOHOrpa(j3HH  MOrJia  BbIHTH  KHHra 
Po3aHOBa  o  H.  A.  HeKpacoBe.  Ha  nepBbin  B3nifl,a  Heo^KHAaHHan  j\nn  «naHTeoHa» 
TeMa  6buia  b  .nencTBHTejibHOCTH  BnojiHe  ecTecTBeHHa:  He  TOJibxo  noTOMy, 
hto  «neHajibHHK  ropfl  HapoAHoro»  cbirpaji  3aMeTHyio  ponb  b  oTenecTBeHHOH 
JIHTepaType  H  MOr,  Ha  O^HOM  TOJlbXO  3TOM  OCHOBaHHH,  CHHTaTbCJI  AOCTOHHbIM 
BKJHOHeHHfl  b  «jiHTepaTypHbin  naHTeoH»,  -  ho  h  noTOMy,  hto  ero  TBopnecTBo 
HHTepecoBajio  uejibifi  pa#  MO,aepHHCTOB. 

BojibHiHM  noKHOHHHKOM  TBOpHecTBa  HexpacoBa  y >xe  c  caMoro  hdhoto 
B03pacTa  6bui,  HanpHMep,  O.  K.  TeTepHHKOB  (Conory6),  hmcbuikh  ocoSbin  Bee  b 
«naHTeoHe»  (oh  h  HJieHbi  ero  ceMbH  ho^totobhjih  6onee  nojiOBHHbi  BbinymeHHbix 
«naHTeoHOM»  khht).  O.  H.  HepHOCBHTOBa  (He6oTapeBcxa5i)  3a(j)HKCHpoBajia 
b  KOHue  1920-x:  «<...>  Oe^»  <b  ^eTCTBe  h  k>hocth>  ctohji  TBepAO  Ha  CBoeM, 
Bee  ero  CHMnaTHH  6biJin  Ha  cTopoHe  yrHeTeHHoro  Hapo^a  h  ero  3amnTHHXOB. 
TaKHM  HacTpoeHHeM  o6BHCH5ieTC5i  npe3MepHoe  yBjieneHHe  6y#ymero  euMBOjiHCTa 
CTHxaMH  HexpacoBa,  KOToporo  oh  3Han  noHTH  Bcero  HaH3ycTb  h  cHHTan  ropa3#o 
Bbirne  JlepMOHTOBa  h  nymKHHa».139  HHTepecoBan  «pbi,aaK)mHH  no3T»  h  Apyrnx 
BH^Hbix  aBTOpOB  H3^aTejibCTBa.  HanpHMep,  Ahhchcxhh  o6Hapy)XHji  napajuiejin 
b  TBopnecKHx  AOCTHHceHHflx  HeKpacoBa  h  Torojui.140  EpiocoB  BbicTynHH  b 
1912  ro^y  co  CTaTben  «H.  A.  HexpacoB  xax  noaT  ropo^a»,  b  xoTOpon  3aaBHji, 
hto  HexpacoB  -  o#hh  H3  nepBbix  pyccKHx  «no3TOB  ropoAa»,  OTxpbiBinHH  xuia 
HOBenmeH  jiHTepaTypbi  noaranHocTb  h  3HaHHMOCTb  yp6aHHCTHHecKoro.141  E.  B. 
Ahhhkob  OTMeTHJi  Tor^a  nee:  «Hhkto,  xor/ia  necTBOBajiH  naMflTb  HexpacoBa  b  1902 
ro^y,  Tax  >xhbo  h  njiaMeHHO  He  0T03Bajicji  Ha  3to  necTBOBaHHe,  xax  EajibMOHT. 
3to  noH5iTHO.  Hmchho  EajibMOHT  noAHHji  ocTaBjieHHbin  HexpacoBbiM  ct Hr. 
nepe^yManTe  CHanajia  nymxHHa  h  JlepMOHTOBa,  nocjie  HexpacoBa  h,  HaxoHeu, 
BajibMOHTa,  h  Bbi  noHMeTe,  hto  6biJio  b  Pocchh  3a  nocneAHee  cmneTne».142 
CoBpeMeHHHXH  h  nos^Henmne  HccneAOBaTejiH  3aMenajiH  «HexpacoBCxne  TeMbi» 
Tax>xe  b  TBopnecTBe  Ahhchcxoto,  Enoxa,  EpiocoBa,  BnjieHXHHa  (Mhhcxoto). 
Bah.  H.  MBaHOB  yBHAeji  «6paTa»  HexpacoBa  b  B.  H.  EyraeBe  (A.  BejioM),143  H. 
C.  ryMHJieB  Tax>xe  nocTaBHji  mocxobcxoto  xonnery  b  oahh  p^  c  HexpacoBbiM 
h  ne^BbiM  HoSejieBcxHM  jiaypeaTOM  no  JIHTepaType  P.  A.  npio/joMOM  (Ciojijih- 
npio^OMOM),144  a  no3THHecxHH  hhxji  EyraeBa  (Bejioro)  «neneji»  MHorne  oueHHjin 
xax  ero  «caMyK)  “HexpacoBCxyK)’'  XHHry».145 
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BHHMaHHe  MO^epHHCTOB  6bijio  Bbi3BaHO  oTnacTH  TeM,  hto  «nocjie  HeKpacoBa 
b  Pocchh  AOJiro  He  nncajiH  noaM;  3tot  >xaHp,  b  TeneHHe  Bcero  poMaHTH3Ma 
6e3oroBopoHHO  roenoACTBOBaBiiiHH  b  pyccKOH  nHTepaType,  nccax  h  nojicTOJieTHa 
He  B0306H0BJ15IJlCa»;  MO^epHHCTbl  )X e  3a^aJlHCb  UeJlbK)  B03p0£HTb  ^CaHp,  0£HHM 
H3  nocjie^HHx  MacTepOB  KOTOporo  b  Pocchh  6biJi  co3£aTejib  «KoMy  Ha  Pycn 
>KHTb  xopomo».146  EpiocoB  npH3Hajic5i  C.  A.  BeHrepoBy  21  rgk a6pa  1903-ro  (3 
HHBapa  1904-ro):  «Il03MbI  <...>  -  SoJlbllieH  HaCTbK)  “paCCKa3bI  B  CTHXax”,  a  MbI, 
coBpeMeHHbie  no3Tbi,  xax  to  coBepmeHHo  yTpaTHjiH  BJiacTb  Ha#  3toh  (jiopMOH 
CTHXOTBOpHeCTBa  <...>».147  Heo6xO£HMOCTH  B03p0)K£eHHJI  >XaHpa  n03MbI  6bIJl 
nocBameH  uejibiH  pa#  ny6jiHxauHH  b  nepno^nxe  1900-x  to^ob  (HanpHMep,  b 
«AnojiJiOHe»  b  1909-M  Bbiexa3ajiHCb  Ha  3Ty  TeMy  H.  O.  Ahhchcxhh  h  H.  C. 
ryMHJieB148).  no3AHeHiHHH  Hcejie^OBaTejTb  no^TBep^Hji:  «Co  CMepTH  HexpacoBa, 
KOTopbiH  Tax  h  He  3aBepinHji  “KoMy  Ha  PycH  >xHTb  xopomo”,  h  ,ho  1910  ro^a,  xopzia 
EjlOX  npHCTynHJl  X  “B03Me3AHK)”,  He  6bIJ10  C03£aH0  hh  ojjhoh  n03MbI,  B  XOTOpOH 
Hainan  6bi  OTpa)xeHHe  xaxne-TO  BaacHbie  CTOpOHbi  Hapo^HOH  >xh3hh»,  -  xoth 
nonbiTXH  Taxoro  po^a  h  npejjnpHHHMajiHCb  H.  M.  BHJieHXHHbiM  (Mhhcxhm), 
rpa(j)OM  A.  A.  FojieHHmeBbiM-KyTy30BbiM,  ,5.  C.  Mepe>xxoBcxHM,  B.  K.  H. 
P03eH6jIK)M0M  (K.  Jlb^OBblM),  BeJIHXHM  XH5I3CM  K.  K.  PoMaHOBbIM  (K.  P.),  K.  K. 
CjiyneBcxHM,  B.  C.  CoaoBbeBbiM,  K.  M.  cPocjiaHOBbiM  h  ApyniMH  aBTopaMH  xoHua 
XIX  h  py6e>xa  XIX  h  XX  BexoB.149 

TaxHM  o6pa30M,  HexpacoBcxHH  npoexT  «riaHTeoHa»  HMea  Bnojme  axTyajibHbin 
AJia  poccHHcxoro  jiHTepaTypHoro  MOziepHH3Ma  xapaxTep.  A6paMOBHH  (OapSMaH) 
HanHcan  Po3aHOBy  23  HiOHa  (6  mojia)  1909  ro^a:  «rjiy6oxoyBa>xaeMbiH  BacHjiHH 
BacHJibeBHH.  /  Ceimac  npnexaa  H3  oraycxa  h  oneHb  xoTen  6bi  Bac  noBH^aTb  <...>. 
/  MHe  Heo6xoAHMo  6bino  6bi  Bac  noBH^aTb.  OneHb  npomy  Bac  Ha3HaHHTb  MHe 
BpeMfl  (3#ecb  hjih  Ha  Aane),  xor^a  Bbi  motjih  6bi  MeHa  npHHaTb  neperoBopoB 
06  H3^aHHH  “HexpacoBa”.  /  MHe  Mo>xeTe  ^aTb  3HaTb  jih6o  micbMeuoM:  IlaHTeoH, 
HTaabaHcxaa  <yjinua>,  15,  jih6o  no  Tejie())OHy  289-13.  /  C  mySoxHM  YBa>xeHHeM 
x  BaM  M<HxaHji>  <I>ap6MaH».150  HexoTOpoe  BpeMa  cnycTa  oh  BepHyaca  x  3toh 
TeMe:  «rny6oxoyBa>xaeMbiH  BacHjiHH  BacHJibeBHH.  /  <...>  npomy  Bac  Ha3HanHTb 
MHe  BpeMa  h  MecTO  (b  ropoAe),  xopua  a  mo r  6bi  c  BaMH  neperoBopHTb  06  H3,naHHH 
“HexpacoBa”  <...>.  il  Ha^eiocb,  Bbi  oxotho  oxa>xeTe  MHe  3Ty  ycjiyry».151 

no-BH^HMOMy,  y>xe  Ha  paHHefi  CTaAHH  coTpyAHiinecTBa  c  Po3aHOBbiM  y 
H3,naTejibCTBa  cymecTBOBajio  h  HaMepeHHe  BbinycTHTb  c6opHHx  (jih6o  name  cepino 
c6ophhxob)  «HoBbie  BeaHHa  b  jiHTepaType».  A6paMOBHH  (OapSMaH)  Hanncaji  B.  B. 
Po3aHOBy  21  anpejia  (4  Maa)  1909  ro^a:  «MHoroyBa>xaeMbiH  BacHjiHH  BacHJibeBHH 
<...>.  nocbijiaio  <BaM>  <...>  cmicox  Bamnx  cTaTen.  EbiJi  6bi  oneHb  pa;j,  ecjin 
6bi  Bbi  <c>motjih  nepecjiaTb  HaM  AJia  03Hax0MJieHHa  <nepeHHCJieHHbie  3#ecb> 
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CTaTbH  AJifl  khhth:  Hoeue  semiun  6  Jiumepamype.  /  C  rjiy6oKHM  YBa^eHHeM  / 
M<HxaHJi>  Oap6MaH».152 

He  aHOHCHpoBajiCH,  ho  6bui  HaMeneH  k  H3^aHHio  TaioKe  cSopHHK  «BH6jieHCKafl 
no33H5i»  (huh,  HHane,  «BeTX03aBeTHa5i  no33H5i»),  co  CTaTben  Po3aHOBa  h,  bo3mo>kho, 
no#  ero  >xe  pe^aKunen.  A6paMOBHH  (Oap6MaH)  o6paTHJicn  k  HcejieAOBaTejno 
«HeHCHoro  h  HepemeHHoro»  12  (25)  aBrycTa  1909-ro:  «rjiy6oKoyBa>KaeMbiH 
BacHjiHH  BacHjibeBHH.  /  <...>  npomy  Bac  Ha3HaHHTb  MHe  BpeMH  h  MecTO  (b 
ropoAe),  Kor^a  51  Mor  6bi  c  BaMH  neperoBopHTb  06  H3#aHHH  “HeKpacoBa”  h  o 
npeArrojiaraeMOH  “BH6jieHCKOH  PkmHeH”.153  Mbi  AyMaeM  b  oahom  TOMe  H3^aTb 
“MoBa”,  CTpaHHUbi  H3  npopoKOB,  Py<J)b.  Bot  o  tom,  hto  h  KaK  H3AaTb,  MHe  oneHb 
b3)kho  neperoBopHTb  c  BaMH.  51  Ha^eiocb,  Bbi  oxotho  oxa^ceTe  MHe  3Ty  ycjiyry.  / 
C  hcthhhbim  yBa>KeHHeM  /  npeAaHHbiH  BaM  M<nxaHJi>  Oap6MaH».154 

C.  n.  Ka6nyKOB,  noceTHB  19  aBrycTa  (1  ceHTfl6pa)  pe^aKUHio  «naHTeoHa», 
ycjibimaji  TaM  ot  AGpaMOBHna  (OapBMaHa)  paccKa3  o  nuaHe  H3AaHHfl  «khhth 
o  BeTX03aBeTH0H  no33HH  c  H3BJieneHHHMH  H3  MoBa  h  npopoKOB»  h  a  an  eMy 
coBeT  npHBueHb  k  pa6oTe  TaK>Ke  npaBocnaBHoro  pepKOBHoro  fleaTejia,  HCTopHKa, 
nepeBoaHHKa,  cneuHajiHCTa  no  6H6neHCTHKe,  6orocjiOBa,  nySunuHCTa  AneKcaH^pa 
AH^peeBHHa  TpaHOBCKOrO  (AHTOHHHa,  1865-1927),  -  KOTOpblH  OKOHHHJI  B  1890-x 
KneBCKyio  ziyxoBHyio  axa^eMHK),  aKTHBHo  ynacTBOBaji  3aTeM  b  neTep6yprcKHx 
PeJIHrH03H0-cj)HJI0C0(j)CKHX  C06paHHJIX  (1901-1903),  6bIJl  BO  BTOpOH  nOJIOBHHe 
1900-X  HapBCKHM  enHCKOnOM,  BnOCJie^CTBHH  CTaJI  MHTpOnOJIHTOM,  O^HHM  H3 
H^eojroroB  h  bojk^ch  npaBocjiaBHoro  pepKOBHoro  o6HOBJieHHecTBa.155  Ka6nyKOB 
xopouio  3Han,  koto  peKOMeH^yeT;  HecKOJibKo  paHee,  14  (27)  MapTa  1909-ro,  oh 
3anHcajr  b  jihhhom  AHCBHHKe:  «Bo  BpeM5i  <...>  <ceroAHHiiiHero>  pa3roBopa 
c  H<BaHOM>  ^I<KOBJieBHHeM>  TepHOBbiM156  <b  AneKcaH^po-HeBCKOH  jiaBpe> 
yyK e  y  BOpOT  ero  KBaprapbi  a  yBH,zjen  Bbicoxoro  MOHaxa,  c  no^HHTbiM  y  pjicbi 
bopothhkom,  b  KJio6yKe.  B  TJDKejiOH  noxo^Ke  h  nnoTHOH  ero  cj)Hrype  h  3pa3y  y3Han 
Moero  xopomero  3HaKOMoro,  “3auiTaTHoro”  enHCKona  Ahtohhhb  (6biBm<ero> 
en<HCKona>  HapBCKoro),  yBOJieHHoro  “Ha  noKon”  b  KOHpe  HHBapfl  <(cepeAHHe 
(j)eBpajui)>  npoiujToro  ro^a,  3a  CTaTbH  o  caMOAep>KaBHH,  b  kohx  oh  He  oneHb 
conyBCTBeHHO  OTHecca  k  ceMy  “SoroyHpoK^eHHOMy”  o6pa3y  npaBjieHHfl  <...>. 
3toh  coBceM  Heo>KH^aHHOH  BCTpene  a  6biJi  o6pa^OBaH  6ojiee,  neM  Mory  Bbipa3HTb 
cjioBaMH.  Ka>KeTC5i,  h  npeocBameHHbiH  Ahtohhh  6bm  He  nponb  noroBopHTb  co 
mhok),  xoth  h  yKopnji  nacKOBO  npe^nojio^eHHeM,  hto  a  6oK)Cb  6biBaTb  y  Hero, 
onaca^cb  HaBjreHb  Ha  ce6n  no£03peHHe  b  “HeSjiaroHaAOKHOCTH”,  o6maflCb  c 
TBKHM  “KpaMOJIbHHKOM”  H  “peBOJHOUHOHepOM”,  KaK  OH.  51  TOpflHO  B03pa3HJl 
Ha  3to,  hto  caM  CHHTaiocb  “peBOjnouHOHepoM”  h  ,na>Ke  6onee  neM  oh  -  h  hto 
bc5ikhh  pa3,  Kopua  MHe  3thm  JieTOM  cuynanocb  npne3>KaTb  b  <TpoHHe->CeprneBy 
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FlycTbiHb  <b  CTpeubHe  noA  FIeTep6yproM>,  a  oneHb  xoTeji  3hhth  k  HeMy,  ho  He 
pemajica  3Toro  c^ejiaTb  H3  6oa3hh  o6ecnoKOHTb  enHCKona.  Oh  npHrnacnji  MeHA 
npHexaTb  k  HeMy  3aBTpa  -  15-ro  <(28)>  MapTa  h  yxa3aji  Ha  2  yAo6Hbie  noe3Aa 
H3  n<eTep6yp>ra,  b  9.15  h  10  H<acoB>  yTpa.  51  cpa3y  corjiacHjica  h,  kohchho, 
noeAy.  /  B  FIeTep6<ypr>  oh  npne3>KaeT  AOBOAbHO  nacTO,  cxynaA  b  FlycTbiHe,157 
oco6eHHo  3hmoh.  “3Aecb  xoTb  aHeKAOTOM  c  KeM-H<H6y^b>  mo>kho  nepeKHHyTbCJi, 
a  TaM  -  CH^Hiiib,  KaK  b  ‘KpecTax’  ”,  cKa3an  oh.  /  Mbi  CKopo  npocrajiHCb,  h6o 
6biJio  10  H<acoB>  -  cpoK,  Korzia  3aKpbiBaioTCA  BopoTa  b  JlaBpy.  /  51  cnpocHJi  ero 
Bce-TaKH,  He  Mor  jth  6bi  oh  npHHATb  ynacTHe  b  P<ejiHrH03HO->4)<HJioeo(j)CKOM> 
o6<mecT>Be.  Oh  otbcthii  coBepuieHHo  0TpHuaTejibH0».158  Ha  cjre^yiomHH  AeHb 
Ka6nyKOB  3a(j)HKCHpoBaji  TaM  A<e:  «CeroAHA  <...>  a  Bbie3>KaA  k  en<HCKony> 
AHTOHHHy  b  CeprHeBy  nycTbiHb,  r^e  npocnyman  AHTyprHio,  a  3aTeM  6biJi  y  Hero 
c  2-x  ao  6  <c>  V2- oh  nac<OB>  nononyAHH.  Tobophah  mhoto  06  <apxHenHCKone> 
Ahtohhh  BoAbiHCKOM  <h  )Khtomhpckom  (A.  n.  XpanoBHUKOM)>,  o  npOT<OHepee 
H.  H.>  BocToproBe  h  ero  noAJiocTH,  o  noAO>KeHHH  h  bhasx  Ha  Sy/jymee  caMoro 
AHTOHHHa.  KorAa-Hn6yAb  a  HanHrny  3Aecb  noApoSHO  coAep)KaHHe  sthx  6eceA- 
Mbi  BMecTe  noexaAH  b  n<erep6y>pr.  npeocB<Aiii,eHHbiH>  Ahtohhh  noAapHA  MHe 
3K3eMnA5ip  CBoero  nepeBOAa  axacjiHCTa  E<o>KbeH>  MaTepn  c  rpenecKoro  A3biKa 
Ha  pyccKHH.  nepeBOA  3tot  Hpe3BbinaHH0  cTHAeH,  BbiAep>KaH,  KpacHB  h  ToneH. 
H3AaH  oh  6biJi  b  npouiAOM  roAy  Bcero  b  KOA<HHecTBe>  200  ex<emplaire’oB>  / 
51  <BHOBb>  npocHA  npeocBAmeHHoro  npHHATb  ynacTHe  b  paGoTe  XpiiCTHaHCKOH 
CeKUHH  P<eAHrH03H0->(J)<HA0C04)CK0r0>  o6<meCT>Ba».159 

20  ceHTH6pH  (3  okta6pa)  1909-ro  Ka6AyK0B  otmctha  b  CBoeM  AHeBHHKe: 
«CeroAHH  y  mcha  6bm  M<HxaHA>  C<eMeHOBHH>  Oap6MaH.  CocTaBHAH 
BMecTe  nAaH  khhth  “BeTX03aBeTHaA  no33HA”.  ByAeT  2  nacTH.  I-a a  <nacTb  -> 
BeTX03aB<eTHbie>  noBecTB<OBaHHA>,  a  hmchho  Py(f>b,  HeeMHA,  EctjDHpb,  HyAHtjjb, 
Hob.  CTaTbA  Po3aHOBa  06  3thx  KHHrax.  Il-aa  <nacTb  ->  OTpbiBKH  H3  npopoxoB 
Hcann,  MepeMHH,  He3eKHHAA,  Ochh,  ^aHHHAa,  HoHbi.  CTaTbA?  Cobct  moh 
oGpaTHTbCA  K  AHTOHHHy  3a  yKa3aHHAMH».160 

nepeBOAHHKOM  6oA  blllOH  HaCTH  TeKCTOB  3anAaHHpOBaHHOTO  «naHTeOHOM» 
c6opHHKa  AOAAceH  6biA  CTaTb  A.  M.  0(|)poc.  AGpaMOBHH  (<J>ap6MaH)  o6paTMACA 
k  HeMy  28  0KTfl6pa  (io  hoa6pa)  1909-ro,  Ha  6AaHKe  «naHTeoHa»:  «Ha  ahax  a 
BaM  Hannuiy  o  HauieM  H3AaHHH  BuGachckoh  Ho33hh.  OneHb  BepoATHO,  hto 
Mbi  o6paTHMCA  k  BaM  3a  coTpyAHHHecTBOM161  ajia  nepeBOAOB.  Ka k  BbiACHAeTCA, 
3to  6yAeT  3HanHTeAbHoe  npeAnpHATne.  06  omoM  nepe3  hcckoabko  AHen».162 
Po3aHOB  HanncaA  cTaTbio  k  6yAyinen  KHHre  h  nepeAaA  ee  H3AaTeAbCTBy  oceHbio 
1909-ro.  Otot  TeKCT,  no  oueHKe  no3AHeHinero  3KcnepTa,  6bm  «“KoppeKTeH"  no 
OTHomeHHK)  k  Eh6ahh»,  xota  h  «HMeA  cHAbHyio  AHpHHecKyio  rpaBHTau,Hio».163 
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7  (20)  0KT5i6p5i  A6paM0BHH  (<I>ap6MaH)  otbcthu  aBTopy:  «MHoroyBa>KaeMbiH  / 
BacHJiHH  BacHjibeBHq.  /  Pyxonncb  k  6H6neHCKOH  no33HH  nojiyHHu.  CnacH6o  BaM 
3a  Hee.  /  IlocbijiaK)  BaM  “aBTOpcKHe”  3K3eMnjiHpbi  “Khhth  HopaM”  <EopxapATa> 
Ha^eiocb,  H3#aHHe  BaM  noHpaBHTCH.  /  BbiuiJia  jih  y>xe  “Pyccxan  U,epKOBb”?  / 
nocTapaiocb  Ha  zihhx  y  Bac  noSbrnaTb,  HTo6bi  OKOHnaTejibHo  croBopHTbCfl  o 
AeTajiHx  H3^aHHH  EhEjichckoh  no33HH.  /  >KMy  Bamy  pyxy  /  ElpeAaHHbiH  BaM  / 
M<HxaHJi>  <J>ap6MaH».164 

3tot  npoexT  He  ocymecTBHjicfl,  h  coScTBeHHaa  xHHra  Po3aHOBa  «EH6jieHcxaa 
no33H5i»,  cocTaBjieHHas  H3  jiByx  ero  CTaTen:  «0  no33HH  b  Eh6jihh»  (HanncaHHOH 
^JI5I  HeOCyUJ,eCTBJieHHOH  naHTeOHOBCXOH  «En6jieHCXOH  n033HH»  H  ^aTHpOBaHHOH 
1909-1911  roziaMH)  h  «0  “IlecHe  necHeH”»  (ony6jiHXOBaHHOH  paHee  b  naHTeOHOBCXOH 
«PIecHH  llecHeH  CojiOMOHa»  h  ^arapOBaHHOH  21  (J)eBpajia  (6  MapTa)  1909- 
ro),  Bbimjia  b  cbct  b  xoHue  1911  ro^a  6e3  yxa3aHH«  Ha  hmo  6bi  to  hh  6bmo 
H3ziaTejibCKyK)  OTBeTCTBeHHOCTb,165  Tor^a  >xe  nocTynHJia  b  PHE,166  b  npoAa>xe  >xe 
no^BHjiacb  He  no3^Hee  12  (25)  Hon6p5i  1911-ro.167  Xoth  b  cbmoh  KHHre  Ha  o6jio>xxe 
h  THTyjibHOM  jiHCTe  b  xanecTBe  roaa  H3#aHH5i  o6o3HaneH  1912-H,  b  TexcTe  yxa3aHbi 
AeHCTBHTejibHbie  CBe^eHHH:  «OxoHHeHa  nenaTaHHeM  20  0XT5i6p5i  <(2  HOfl6p*i)> 
1911  ro^a  b  THnorpacjDHH  A<jiexce*i>  C<epreeBHHa>  CyBopHHa».168  B  aBTopcxoM 
npe^HCnoBHH,  HanncaHHOM  cneunajibHO  j\j\k  3toto  H3^aHH^  h  AarapoBaHHOM  16 
(29)  oKTtfEpa  1911-ro,  coo6meHo:  «“0  no33HH  b  Eh6jihh”  6buio  HanncaHO  b  1909 
ro^y;  nenaTaeTCJi  >xe  Tenepb  BnepBbie.  -  “O  Tlecue  necneu ”  6bino  HanncaHO  b 
1909-M  rojiy  h  Tor^a  >xe  HanenaTaHo  npe^HCJioBHeM  k  H3£aHino  “riaHTeoHa”: 
“ riecnb  necneu  CouoMOHa.  IlepeBOA  c  ^peBHe-eBpencKoro  h  npHMenaHHfl 
A<6paMa>  3(j)poca.  C<aHKT->n<eTep>6<ypr>.  1909  r<0£>”».169 

npn  ynacTHH  «naHTeoHa»  roTOBHJiocb  h  nepBoe  b  Pocchh  H3,zjaHHe  «PyccxoM 
uepKBH»  Po3aHOBa.170  H3^aHHJi  3toh  MOHorpa(j)HH  co3pena  y  aBTopa  b 

Hanajie  (cepe/jHHe)  hiojih  1909  ro^a,  h  3aAyMaHHaa  hm  KHHra  AOJDXHa  6bina 
3aMeTHO  oTJiHHaTbca  ot  Bcex  npe>KHHx  npoeKTOB  «riaHTeoHa».  Ee  TexcT, 
Heo^HOKparHo  H3^aHHbiH  k  TOMy  BpeMeHH  3a  rpaHHuen,  b  nepeBo^ax  Ha  pa3Hbie 
H3bIKH  H  nO-pyCCKH  (pyCCK05I3bIHH0e  H3£aHHe  BblLHJIO  B  ]lapH>Xe,  B  H3^aTeJIbCTBe 

E.  )KyxoBCXoro,  b  1906-M),  6bin  HanenaTaH  y>xe  h  b  Pocchh  -  EL  E.  CTpyBe 
b  ctojihhhom  >xypHajie  «EIojiHpHaH  3Be3^a»  b  Hanane  1906  ro^a,  -  oAHaxo  co 
3HanHTejibHbiMH  H3B5ITH5IMH  ueH3ypHoro  xapaKTepa.171  CaM  aBTop  B03Jiaraji  Ha 
BbinyCK  nOJIHOH  BepCHH  «PyCCXOH  UepKBH»  Ha  pO^HHe  He  TOJlbXO  «BblCOKHe», 
npHHL*HnHajibHbie,  ho  h  onpe^eneHHbie  >XH3HeHHbie  Ha^ox^bi;  b  ceHTsSpe  1909-ro 
oh  Hanncaji  C.  n.  Ka6jiyKOBy  (nepoxHBaBuieMy  b  tot  momcht  npe)XAeBpeMeHHbiH 
xpH3HC  cpe^Hero  B03pacTa  h  oxotho  ^ejiHBUieMycji  3thm  c  oxpy>xaiomHMH172): 
«<...>  Boo6me  <b>  HbmeuiHHH  toa  Mbi  Aon>KHbi  “cocTaBHTb  ce6e  hmji”,  t<o> 
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e<CTb>  ao6htbca  ycnexa  bo  hto  6bi  to  hh  CTano.  Tax  CKa3aTb  “3arHyTb  Ha  me” 

(<...>  CM<OTpn>  “FlMKOBaji  AaMa”  riymKHHa)».173 

Y^ce  AeTOM  1909-ro  Po3aHOB  coo6ihha  KabAyKOBy:  «,U,oporoH  Cepren 
njiaTOHOBHH!  <...>  /  A  BOT  HTO  Ha/JO  6bl  H3AaTb  K  ceHTA6pK>:  /  “PYCCKAX 
LfEPKOBb”.  /  JJyx.  CydbOa.  OnapoeanuH.  Hunmooicecmeo.  /  Pnasubiu  eonpoc.  / 
3to  -  Ana  HeMeuKoro  c6opHHKa  <6biao  HanHcaHO>;  Hameji  y  ce6a  opnrHHaA. 

CrpaHHu,  Ha  50;  6poimopa,  noiiAeT. - /  Bam  ak36aia<hh>  h  6AaroAapHbin  / 

B<acHAHH>  Po3aHOB».174  13  (26)  hioaa  KaSAyKOB  3anHcaA  b  ahhhom  AHeBHHKe: 
«Bnepa  a  6bm  y  B<acnAHA>  B<acHAbeBHna>  Po3aHOBa  <...>.  BeceAa  Hama  6bma 
nocBAmeHa  Bonpocy  o  6yAym,Hx  H3AaHHAx;  pemeHO  BbiKynHTb  “Jlynn”175  3a 
1  000  py6ji<eH>,  AOKOHHHTb  hx  nenaTaHHe  y  CyBOpHHa  h  nenaTaTb  HeMeA-neHHO 
6pomK)py  “PyccKaa  uepKOBb”,  a  TaioKe  “A(j)opH3Mbi”  <...>.  HoBbie  H3AaHHA  HaHHeM 
c  aBrycTa».176  B  aBTopcKOM  npeAHCAOBHH  k  «PyccKon  uepKBH»,  HanncaHHOM 
cneuHaAbHO  ajia  pocchhckoto  H3AaHHA  h  AarapoBaHHOM  aBrycTOM  1909  roAa, 
coo6meHo:  «HacTOAmaA  CTaTbA  6bma  HanncaHa  rjih  c6opHHKa  “I  Russi  su  la 
Russia”,  H3AaHHOM  b  MnAaHe  b  1905  r<0Ay>,  -  b  naMATHbie  ahh,  KOTAa  Bee  b 
EBpone  cnpamHBaAH  c  boahchhcm,  hto  TaKoe  Poccha  h  pyccKHe,  hto  ohh  o6emaioT 
hah  neM  rpo3AT.  B  cAeAyiomeM  roAy  KHHra  6bma  nepeBeAeHa  Ha  HeMeuKHH  A3biK 
(“Russen  uber  Russland”)  h  H3AaHa  bo  <J>paHK(})ypTe-Ha-MaHHe.  Ho  KOTAa  MHe 
npeAAOAceHo  6bmo  HanncaTb  o  PyccKOH  LJepKBH  ajia  HHocTpaHHoro  c6opHHKa,  -  a 
nncaA  KaK  6bi  ajia  pyccKHx,  npocTO  hto  bhaca  h  hto  3haa  o  UepKBH,  He  AyMaA 
HH  MaAO  06  HHOCTpaHUaX.  HHOCTpaHUaM  HaAO  BHAeTb  TO  CaMOe,  HTO  BHAHM  MbI. 
B  Pocchh  CTaTbA  3Ta  (HanncaHHaA  no-pyccKH  h  nepeBeAeHHaA  Ha  HTaAbAHCKHH 
H  HeMeuKHH  A3bIKH  He  MHOK))  nOABHAaCb  B  “HoAApHOH  3Be3Ae”  peASKUHH 
n<eTpa>  B<epHrapAOBHHa>  CTpyBe  (3-ro  <(i6)>  (J)eBpaA a  1906  r<OAa>),  -  ho 
6e3  nocAeAHHX  CTpaHnu.  Tenepb  OHa  nenaTaeTCA  6e3  KaKHx-An6o  H3MeHeHHH,  b 
pyccKOM  opHTHHaAe».177  KpoMe  toto,  Po3aHOB  HanncaA  cneunaAbHO  AJifl  hoboto 
H3AaHHA  «PyCCKOH  H,epKBH»  (j)HHaAbHbIH  (|)parMeHT.178 

Tnpa)K  npeAnoAaraAOCb  H3TOTOBHTb,  Ha  caMbix  BbiroAHbix  ycAOBHAX,  b 
HanOoAee  yAo6HOH  ajia  Po3aHOBa  THnorpatJ)HH  «Hoboto  BpeMeHH»  A.  C.  CyBOpHHa, 
KoppeKTopoM  (a  TaioKe  OTnacTH  peAaKTopoM,  xyAOAcecTBeHHbiM  peAaKTopoM  h 
areHTOM  no  pacnpocTpaHeHmo)  khhth  corAacHACA  6biTb  Ka6AyKOB,179  npn  3tom 
OKOHnaTeAbHyK)  KoppeKTypy  b3aaca  BbinoAHHTb  caM  aBTop.  Oh  Ace  npnHAA  ynacTne 
b  noAbope  uBeTa  o6ao>kkh,  b  o6cyA<AeHHH  Apyrnx  AeTaAeii  o(j)opMAeHHA  khhth. 
25  hk3aa  (7  aBrycTa)  1909-ro  Ka6AyKOB  otmctha  b  ahhhom  AHeBHHKe:  «23-ro 
<hk)aa  (5  aBrycTa)>  <...>  B<acnAHH>  B<acHAbeBHH  Po3aHOB>,  npnexaBmHH  <H3 
TepnoK  OypAnACKoro  ye3Aa  Bbi6oprcKon  ry6epHHH>  b  neTepOypr  HaKaHyHe,  <...> 
HaBecTHA  MeHA,  npHHecA  cbok)  cTaTbio  “PyccKaA  U,epKOBb”  ajia  nenaTaHHA)).180 
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B  aBrycTe  1909-ro  Po3aHOB  Hanncaji  Ka6jiyKOBy:  «,D,opor<OH>  C<epren> 
nn<aTOHOBHH>!  Bbiji  b  Tnnorpa(|)HH  C<yBopn>Ha,  Bee  ycTpoHJi.  EyAyT  nenaTaTb 
6e3  3ajiora  h  KoppeKTypy  BaM  HaBepHoe  Ha  ahjix  npHuuiJOT.  BIoMHHTe  -  nocneditHH 
MHe,  h  Tor/ia  )k e  a  HanHiny  ctpok  15  npeAHCJiOBHa.181  “IlaHTeoH”  npncjiaji  MHe 
eme  cboh  H3AaHHa:  nopa3HTejiBHo  KpacHBbi,  ocoSeHHO  MaaeHbKne  KBa^paTHbie.  - 
nocburaio  o6pa3Ubi  oSaoxceK  (h3  “naHT<eoHa>”).182  51  AyMaio,  Aaa  Pye<CKOH> 
uepKBH  Ha ao  B35iTb  roay6yio.  /  He  HyacHO  jth  /  PyccKan  ijepKosb  /  -  KpacHbiM,  a 
/  J\yx.  CyAb6a.183  /  HnaToacecTBO  h  onapoBaHHe  /  raaBHbiH  Bonpoc184  -  nepHbiM 
/  A  ecjiH  Ha  o6aoa<Ke  “Bcero  KpacHBee”  -  to  Pvcck<uh>  ijepKoeb  -  3ohotom 
(KaK  y  naHTeoHa).  /  O  BceM  3tom  noAyManTe,  moh  AOporom  /  Bam  B<acnaHH> 
Po3aHOB  /  Hanuwume  Bam  Tejie(j)OH  HaM  (JSTs).  /  B  TiopceBO185  Mbi  ao  20  <aBrycTa 
(2  ceHT*i6p5i)>  B  cpeAy  -  y  PennHa.  B  3Ty  naTHHuy  -  He  npneAy.  /  ByKBbi  HaAO 
Bbipe3aTb  -  HapHCOBaTb,  “cTapaa  nenaTb”  He  hact.  Ka k  3to  CAeaaTb?  Heab3a 
jih  noxHTHTb  y  “naHT<eoHa>”,  t<o>  e<CTb>  cocmaeumb  H3  hx  6yKB  cbok) 
HaAnucb?  ToubKO  a  “Y”  He  BH>Ky?  Boo6me  Hnnero  TyT  He  noHHMaio,  a  xoneTca. 
/  Bam  B<acHJiHH>  Po3<aHOB>».186  no3AHee,  b  aBrycTe  (ceHTa6pe),  aBTop  khhth 
coo6mHJi  CBoeMy  noMomHHKy:  «/l,op<oroH>  C<epreH>  n<aaTOHOBHH>!  51  nncaa 
MnxaHjiy  CeMeHOBHHy  OapOMaHy,  3aBeAyioineMy  H3AaTejibCTBOM  “naHTeoH”, 
O  5KeJiaHHH  CpHCOBaTb  y  HHX  6yKBbI,  -  H  TOTAa  OH  MHe  OTBeTHJl  TOTOBHOCTbK) 
“CTHJIH30BaTb”  B006lAe  BCK)  06a0)KKy,  “CO  CBOHM  pHCOBaJTbLAHKOM”,  “h  CAeaaTb 
UHHKorpac^HK)”.  51  a yMaio,  c  hhm  HaAO  6yAeT  BaM  noBHAaTbca:  oh  okcahcbho 
ObiBaeT  b  “naHTeoHe”  (HTaabaHCKaa  <yjiHua>,  15).  EcTb  Tejre(j)OH  289-13. 
YcjiOBbTecb  o  nace  CBHAaHHH  <...>.  Bam  jho65ilu<hh>  B<acHann>  Po3aHOB».187 
20  aBrycTa  (2  ceHTa6pa)  Ka6jiyKOB  3anHcaji  b  jihhhom  AHeBHHKe:  «Bnepa  ahcm  a 
6biji  y  MHx<anjia>  CeM<eHOBHaa>  OapOMaHa  b  “naHTeoHe”.  npeAynpeacAeHHbiH 
P03aH0BbIM,  OH  npHHHJl  MeHa  HCKJTH3HHTeJlbHO  JlK)6e3HO,  )KHBO  CMaCTepHJl  np03KT 
oOaoacKH  ajia  “PyccKOH  LJepKBn”  Bac<Hana>  Bac<nabeBHHa>,  -  6yAeT  TaKaa  a <e, 
KaK  Ha  MOHorpa(J)HH  MepeacKOBCKoro  o  JlepMOHTOBe,  -  a  3aTeM  pa3roBopHaca 
o  cbohx  naaHax  no  H3AaTeabCTBy.  ByAyT  H3AaHbi:  tomob188  8  MonaccaHa, 
HecKoubKO  tomob  OaoOepa  b  nepeB<OAax>  3anueBa,  HecKOJibKO  MOHorpacjmH 
no  HCKyecTBy,  “Kmira  HopaM”  EopxapA<T>a  c  pnc<yHKaMH>  Aji<eKcaHApa> 
3anac6epra,189  oneHb  xopomnMH,  h  npeA<ncjiOBHeM>  B<acnana>  Po3aHOBa,  KHHra 
O  BeTX03aBeTH0H  n033HH  C  H3BJieHeHH5IMH  H3  MoBa  H  npOpOKOB,  H  nepeH3AaHa 
“necHb  necHen”.  no  noBOAy  nocneAHeH  h  BeTX03aB<eTH0H>  no33nn  a  coBeTOBaa 
eMy  oOpaTHTbca  k  en<HCKony>  AHTOHHHy190  h  Aaa  ero  aApec.  Ha  npomaHne  oh 
Aaa  MHe  TeKCT  “Khhth  HopaM”  -  2-yH3  Kopp<eKTypy>.  BepHyBinncb,  a  npoHea  ee 
CKopo,  T<aK>  K<aK>  TaM  Bcero  48  CTp<aHHU>  KpynHon  nenaTH.  JlK)6onbiTHO».191 
no3AHee  Po3aHOB  Hanncaa  Ka6ayKOBy:  «3ApaBCTByHTe!  nocMOTpHTe  -  maK  jih  a 
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npn6aBnn?  He  jiymue  jih  6e3  npH6aBxn?  Ecjih  da  -  no^xajiyn  h  He  Hajjo  nenaTaTb. 
He  Jiyniue  jih  h  b  3arjiaBHH:  /  PYCCKAX  LfEPKOBb.  /  XapaKmepucmuKa.  /  A  to 
“H^ea.  JJyx.  Cy,ab6a.192  OnapOBaHne  h  hkhto^xcctbo.  /  DiaBHbiH  Bonpoc”  /  -  h e 
cjihlukom  jih  npoT^^ceHHO?  nocoBeTynTecb  e  dene  6Kyca  -  h  c  cpapOMaHOM. 
“BxycoBbie  Bemn”  oh  noHHMaeT».193 

A6paMOBHH  (Oap6MaH)  3axa3aji  n.  H.  TpojiHexoMy,  b  npomjioM  coTpyjiHHxy 
Tp>Ke6HHa  no  «Aackoh  noHTe»,194  xyjjoncecTBeHHoe  ocjjopMJieHHe  jyni  otoh  khhth 
(no-BH^HMOMy,  j^eHe^cHbie  3aTpyjjHeHH5i  «naHTeoHa»  He  no3BOJiHJin  npHBjienb 
6ojiee  HMeHHToro  xyAO>XHHxa).  31  aBrycTa  (13  ceHT5i6pfl)  1909  rojja  oh  Hanncaji 
C.  n.  Ka6jiyKOBy:  «MHoroyBa>xaeMbiH  Cepren  njiaTOHOBnn  <...>.  /  Ha^nncb 
<zjjiji  o6jio>xxh  «PyccKon  uepKBH»>,  Hajieiocb,  6y/jeT  roTOBa  3aBTpa  yTpoM. 
nopa3HTejibHO,  hto  Bee  xy^oncHHKH,  eneunajiHCTbi  no  “OyxBaM”,  b  orbe3jie,  h  ji 
He  3Haji  CHanajia,  k  KOMy  oOpaTHTbCH  /  npeAaHHbin  BaM  M<nxaHJi>  Oap6MaH».195 
TpOMHCKHH  BbinOJIHHJI  3aKa3  B  CeHT5l6pe  1909-rO;  npH  3TOM  OH  npOHBHJI 
HeyMecTHyio  HHHunaTHBy  h  nepejjejiaji  aBTopcxnn  nojj3arojiOBOK  «Jlyx.  Cy,nb6a. 
OnapOBaHne  h  HHHTO)xecTBO.  TjiaBHbiH  Bonpoc»  b  «,Hyx.  Cyjib6a.  HnHTO>xecTBO 
h  onapOBaHHe.  rjiaBHbin  Bonpoc»  (3to  eMy  noHa^o6njiocb,  HTo6bi  paBHOMepHee 
BnncaTb  TexcT  b  ra6apnTHbin  npjiMoyrojibHHx).  7  (20)  ceHTa6pH  1909-ro 
pyKOBO^HTejib  «naHTeoHa»  onoBecTHJi  Ka6jiyKOBa  (Ha  OjiaHxe  H3jiaTejibCTBa): 
«MHoroyBa^aeMbiH  Cepren  njiaTOHOBHH.  /  Tojibxo  cennac  nojiynnji  KjiHine 
Hajuincn.'  npe/maraio  pa3MecTHTb  <ero  Tax,>  xax  y  MeHa  npoKjieeHO.  /  Cero^HJi 
eziy  b  MocKBy;  BepHycb  b  neTBepr  n,  ecjin  pa3pemnTe,  3ae#y  k  BaM,  -  noTOjiKyeM 
o  uBeTe  o6jio>kkh  h  npon<eM>.  /  dKuy  pyxy.  npejiaHHbiH  BaM  /  M<Hxanji> 
Oap6MaH  /  HepxHHTe  OTKpbiToe  <nncbMO>  cio^a,  xor^a  h  mo r  6bi  3aexaTb  k  BaM 
b  njiTHHuy  hjih  b  cy66oTy».196  11  (24)  ceHTJiOpfl  KaGjiyxoB  3anncaji  b  jihhhom 
jlHeBHHKe:  «CeroAH5i  6biji  y  mchh  M<nxanji>  C<eMeHOBnn>  OapOMaH  no  jiejiy 
06  o6jio>KKe  nun  “Pyccx<on>  U,epXBH”  B<acnjiHH>  B<acnjibeBHHa>  Po3aHOBa,  a 
Tax>xe  n  cen  nocjiejjHnn197  <6bui>.  M<nxaHJi>  C<eMeHOBHH>  coBemajica  co  mhoh 
o  c6opHHxe  “BeTX03aBeTHafl  no33na”,  xoTopbin  HaMepeHO  H3jjaTb  oneHb  cxopo 
H3A<aTejibCTBO>  “naHTeoH”.  A  npnrjiacnji  ero  juia  npoAOjmeHHfl  3toh  Oecezibi 
3aBTpaxaTb  13-ro  <(26)>  ceHT<ri6pH>  b  12  H<acoB>  aha».198 

OTHomeHHJi  ynacTHHxoB  pa6oTbi  OMpannjio  OTcyTCTBne  y  H3AaTejibCTBa  jja>xe 
MHHHMajibHO  Heo6xojjHMbix  jieHeacHbix  cpejjcTB.  A6paMOBHH  (OapOMaH)  o6paTHJicji 
x  Ka6jiyxoBy  c  nncbMOM  cjiejp/iomero  cojiep^aHHa:  «MHoroyBa^aeMbiii  Cepreii 
njiaTOHOBHH.  /  Cennac  3acTaji  b  pe^axunn  3anncxy  xyjjo>xHHxa  Tpo^HCXoro, 
hto  oh  3aiijieT  ceroj^HH,  HToObi  nojiynnTb  cjieAyeMbiii  eMy  roHopap  3a  Hajjnncb 
“pyccxaa  U,epxoBb”  (15  py6jien).  Tax  xax  h  cennac  coBceM  6e3  .neHer,  to  a 
BbiHy^xjjeH  npocHTb  Bac  06  3toh  Mejionn.  A  6bi  Hnxorjia199  He  pemnjicfl  roBopHTb 
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o  TaKHx  nycTaxax,  6yAb200  a  Hecxojibxo  CBo6o£Hee  b  jjeHbrax.  /  PncyHOx  ctoht  15 
py6<jieH>  KjiHixie  <ctoht>  4  p<y6jifl>  20  xon<eex>  /  Eyjxy  oneHb  6jiaro^apeH, 
ecjiH  nepe/ja^HTe  3Ty  Mejionb  no^aTejno  cero  nncbMa,  HHane  a  6oK)Cb  <B>CTaTb 
b  HenoBKoe  nojio>KeHHe  no  oTHomeHHio  k  3thm  jinuaM.  /  )KMy  Bamy  pyxy.  / 
npe^aHHbiH  BaM  M<nxanji>  Oap6MaH».201  Bo3MymeHHbin  a^pecaT  nepecjiaji 
nonyHeHHoe  Po3aHOBy,  c  npnnHCKon:  «,H,oporoH  B<acnjiHH>  B<acHJibeBHH>!  / 
Kax  pearnpoBaTb  Ha  3to  nncbMO?  mchh  oho  -  nojmaa  Heo>XH£aHHOCTb.  / 
CooOmHTe.  /  Bam  C<epreH>  Ka6jiyKOB».202  Po3aHOB  noTpe6oBan  y  H3AaTejia 

oOtaCHeHHH,  H  TOT  OTBCTHJT  He^aTHpOBaHHblM  (HaH60Jiee  BepOHTHO,  OT  CeHTaOpa 

1909-ro  no  co^ep^caHHK),  Tax>xe  Ha  SjiaHxe  «IlaHTeoHa»)  nncbMOM:  «,U,oporoH 
BacHJiHH  BacHJibeBHH.  /  /],eHbrH  3th  jxo  cerojjHA  h  He  Hy>XHbi  6biJiH,  Tax  xax 
TpoaHCKHH  (xy^oxHiix)  TOJibKo  Bnepa  npHexaji.  31  oneHb  >xajieK>,  hto  npHimiocb 
06  3TOM  TOBOpHTb.  /  llOCblJiaK)  BaM  HOByK)  KHH)KeHKy  <«PlmeHKH»  111.  BaH 
JIep6epra>.  KHHra  HopaM  <Eopxap,n,Ta>  6y#eT  Ha  ahax.  /  Bcero  xopomero. 
npe,aaHHbi<H>  Ba<M>  /  M<nxanji>  <J>apOM<aH>».203 

Hh3khh  TeMn  h  pe3yjibTaTbi  pa6oTbi  He  y^oBJieTBopnjin  Po3aHOBa.  Oh  Hanncaji 
Ka6jiyxoBy  b  Hanajie  (cepe^HHe)  0KTa6pa  1909-ro:  «Cep^HT  K<a>K  Bam  MaTeMaTHK 
Ha  CTeHe.  Him  xax  2  Be3yBHa  pa/ioM.  Oto  nepT  3HaeT  hto!!  /  1V2  He^ejiH  nnmeM 
Ha  >KejiTOH  o6jio>xxe.  /  ripaMO  -  Mbi  caMH  >xejiTbie,  H3  ^cejiToro  AOMa.  /  Bbi  6buiH 
jieTOM  opeji,  a  Tenepb  -  Moxpaa  xypHija.  /l,a}xe  6e3  xBOCTa.  Mjih  BopoOeM  no 
oceHn!!!  /  Bbi  coBceM  BTiopHJiHCb  b  Bamy  3HHOHKy204  (“pbi6ax  pbiGaxa  bh^ht  H3 
^ajiexa”)  h  3a6biJiH  Eor^aHOBa,  MeHfl,  MHTiopHHXOBa,205  Bee  3a6binH!!  /  <...>  Tax 
xax  Bbi  pacxncjiH,  a  a  HanpOTHB  “b  nojrbeMe”,  to  a  AyMaio,  -  BaM  Ha^o  npncbuiaTb 
TOJibxo  2-yio  xoppexTypy:  a  MHe  -  nepByio,  rue  n  ycTaHOBHji  6bi  TexcT  (ohcbhziho, 
MHoroe  Ha^o  6y#eT  Bbi6pocnTb).  Bbi  >xe  nocMOTpHTe  x<a>x  numamejib,  w  cxa)xeTe: 
HHTepecHo  jih,  Hy)XHO  hh?  /  Bam  B<acnjiHH>  Po3aHOB».206  31  Aexa6pa  1909-ro 
(13  flHBapa  1910-ro)  Ka6jiyxoB  3a())HXCHpOBaji  b  jihhhom  ^HeBHnxe,  b  nepenHe 
HaHOojiee  3aMeTHbix  «co6biTHH  CBoeM  BHeiimeH  >xh3hh»  3aBepmHBmeroca  ro^a: 
«ffei<a6pb  <...>.  Oxjia>x^eHHe  xo  MHe  B<acnjina>  B<acnjibeBHHa>  Po3aHOBa».207 

B  pe3ynbTaTe  Tnpa>x  xhhxh  6bin  OTnenaTaH  cyBopHHcxon  THnorpac^Hen 
oceHbio  1909-ro,  6e3  Bcaxoro  yxa3aHna  Ha  Hbio  6bi  to  hh  6bino  H3AaTejibexyio 
OTBeTCTBeHHocTb.208  Cpa3y  nocjie  3Toro  oh  6bui  apecTOBaH,  npoTHB  aBTopa 
«Pyccxon  uepxBH»  n  «BHHOBHbix  b  ee  HanenaTaHHH»  -  B036y>xAeH0  cy#e6Hoe 
npecjie^oBaHne.  C.  n.  Ka6jiyxoB  3anncaji  6  (19)  oxT5i6pa  1909-ro  b  jihhhom 
^HeBHHxe:  «Cero£Ha  y3Haji,  hto  Ha  Bbime^myK)  cero^Ha  b  CBeT  XHHry 
B<acnjiHH>  B<acnjibeBHHa>  Po3aHOBa  “Pyccxaa  l^epxoBb”  (cTp<aHnu>  39. 
C<aHXT->n<eTep>B<ypr>,  1909  r<o/j>,  Tnn<orpa(})HH>  A<Jiexcea>  C<epreeBHna> 
CyBOpHHa,  u<eHa>  40  x<oneex>)  rjiaBHoe  Ynp<aBJieHne>  no  jjejiaM  nenaTH 
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HajKmujio  apecT.  Bcero  HanenaTaHO  3  600  3K3<eMnjiapoB>  B<acnjinft> 
B<acHjibeBHH>  Hpe3BbiHaHH0  paccTpoeH  3thm  apecTOM,  TeM  6ojiee,  hto  h  AJia 
Hero  h  AJifl  MeH*i  apecT  hbjihctch  BnojiHe  Heo)KHAaHHbiM.  TonbKo  no  AoraAKe  Mory 
AyMaTb,  KaKHe  hmchho  MecTa  khhth  nocjiy>KHJiH  noBOAOM  AJifl  ee  KOH(j)HCKaHHH. 
H3  npHJiaraeMoro  3Aecb  3K3eMnjiapa  npeAHCJioBHH  k  Heft  <...>  bhaho,  hto  nacTbio 
CTaTbH  3Ta  y^ce  6biJia  HanenaTaHa  b  Pocchh  (“non<flpHa5i>  3B<e3Aa>”  CTpyBe  <ot> 
3  <(i6)>  (j)eBp<ajia>  1909  r<OAa>).  Bo-nepBbix,  HeueH3ypHbiM  motjih  npH3HaTb 
paccy>KAeHHe  o  AeBCTBe  EoropoAnubi  <...>,  HecoMHeHHo  HeyMecTHoe  b  AeuieBoft 
6pomH3pe,  h6o  3to  -  BejiHKaa  TaftHa,  nocTnraeMan  MHCTHnecKH  jiHuib  <tcmh,> 
“KOMy  asho”.  Bo-BTOpbix,  noAnepKHyTbie  mhokd  (j)pa3bi,  H3  nocjieAHeft  nacra 
CTaTbH,  noaBjunomeftcn  BnepBbie».209  10  (23)  okth6ph  Ka6nyKOB  3a(j3HKCHpoBaji: 
«CeroAHH  nojiyHeHbi  ot  B<acnjiHH>  B<acHJibeBHna>  Po3aHOBa  3  aoeMnjinpa 
“PyccKoft  U,epKBH”.  Ha  oahom  cAeJiaHa  hm  HaAnncb:  “C<epreio>  n<jiaTOHOBHHy> 
KaOjiyxoBy.  Bain  BKyc,  Cepreft  njiaTOHOBHH,  h  Moe  BAOxHOBeHne  poahjih  3Ty 
^ejiTyio  -  HbiHe,  yBbi,  apecTOBaHHyio  KHHDKnuy.  B<acHJinft>  Po3aHOB”.  /  H3  3thx 
3-x  ex<emplaire’oB>  oahh  6yAeT  noAapeH  mhoio  Apyry  MoeMy  <h  HenpHATemo 
Po3aHOBa,  HjieHy  neTep6yprcKoro  POO>  rZ],<MHTpHio>  Bji<aAHMHpOBHHy> 
3HaMeHCKOMy,  KOTopoMy  3aBTpa  h  nocbmaio  H3BemeHne  06  3tom  BMecTe  c 
OKOHHaHneM  “BneAHoro  kohh”210  ,Z],<mhtphh>  C<epreeBHHa>  M<epe>KKOBCKoro> 
h  cTaTbeft  toto  >Ke  aBTOpa,  HMetomeft  noflBHTbca  3aBTpa».211  3K3eMnjuip 
3anpemeHHoft  khhfh  Po3aHOBa  6bui  nepeAaH  Ka6jiyKOBbiM  3HaMeHCKOMy  25 
OKTa6p5i  (7  HOfl6pa);  AapHTenb  3anncaji  TorAa  >Ke  b  jiHHHbift  AHeBHHK:  «CeroAHA 
6bui  y  MeHH  rfl,<MHTpHft>  Bn<aAHMnpoBHH>  3HaMeHCKnft.  noAapMJi  eMy  1 
ex<emplaire>  “PyccKoft  U,epKBH”  B<acHJiHH>  Po3aHOBa».212  Ydk e  12  (25)  OKT5i6pfl 
Ka6nyKOB  otmcthji  TaM  dk e:  «3<HHaHAa>  H<HKOJiaeBHa>  Mepe^cKOBCKaH, 
npoHHTaB  KHnry  B<acHjiHH>  Po3aHOBa  “PyccKan  UepKOBb”,  cKa3ana  MHe 
ceroAHa,  hto  3Ta  KHHra  3acny^<HBaeT  apecTa:  “Kaxyio  y>KacHyK)  KHnry  Hanncan 
Po3aHOB”.  OcyDKAaeT  0Ha  h  cTaTbio  B<acHJiHH>  B<acnjibeBHHa>  b  “Becax”: 
“MarHHecKan  CTpaHHiia  y  rorojni”  b  KOTopoft  B<acnjiHft>  B<acHJibeBHH>  He  b 
rnyTKy  3ainHmaeT  h  Aa>Ke  noxBannBaeT  KpoBOCMemeHHH  (Becbi,  ABrycT  <I9>09 
r<OAa>).  ^eftcTBHTeiibHO,  CTaTbH  3Ta  AOBOJibHo  6e33acTeHHHBa  no  MbicjiH  h 
HecKpoMHa  no  TOHy  n  a3biKy».213  8  (21)  HHBapa  1910-ro  neTepOyprcKnft  OKpy^cHoft 
cyA  nocTaHOBHJi  yHHHTO^HTb  «PyccKyio  uepKOBb».214  14  (27)  HHBapH  Ka6nyKOB 
3anncaji:  «Pa3roBOp  no  Tene(j)OHy  c  B<acHJineM>  B<acnjibeBHHeM>  Po3aHOBbiM 
<...>.  O  “PyccKoft  I^epKBn”,  o6peneHHoft  Ha  co>K}KeHHe  nocTaHOBJieHneM  cyAeOHoft 
najiaTbi  ot  8-ro  <(2i)>  5lHBapH  (cm<otph>  neTep6<yprcKHe>  ra3eTbi  <ot> 
9  <(22)>  5lHB<apa>),  oh  CKa3aji,  hto  ABa  aABOKaTa  B3HJincb  o6^KajiOBaTb  3to 
nocTaHOBjieHHe  b  Bbicmeft  HHCTaHUHH.  Pe3yjibTaTbi  Hen3BecTHbi...».215  BecHoft 
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1911-rO  H3  KHHrH  HSHflJIH  UeJlblH  pflA  npOCTpaHHbIX  (j)parMeHTOB  (3TH  CTpaHHUbI 
npHiunocb  nepenenaTbiBaTb,  c  3ai\ieHOH  Bcero  3anpemeHHoro  CTpoxaMH  H3  Tonex), 
nocne  nero,  y>xe  b  ncnopneHHOM  ueH3ypoH  bhag,  OHa  6buia  AonymeHa  b  1912-M 
k  o6pameHHK)  n  Tor^a  >xe  nocTynHJia  b  PHB.216 

OopMaubHo  H3^aTenbCTBO  «riaHTeoH»  npocymecTBOBano  ao  1912-ro.  B 
nocneAHHH  toa,  OAHaxo,  oho  He  BbinycKano  khht,  nocKOJibKy  b  1911-M  Tp>Ke6HH 
BAOXHOBHJ1CH  HOBbIM  3aMbICJ10M  -  npoeKTOM  CTpOHTeJlbCTBa  Ha  OKpaMHe 
CTOJiHUbi,  Ha  ocTpoBe  ronoAaH,  o6uiHpHoro  ^cHjiHmHo-AenoBoro  MaccHBa 
«HoBbin  neTep6ypr»  -  h  nepeKinoHHJi  cboio  aHepraio  h  cpeACTBa  Ha  3to. 
KpoMe  Toro,  c  BecHbi  no  oceHb  1912-ro  ceMbfl  Tp>Ke6HHbix  HaxoAHJiacb  b 
npoAOjmHTejibHOH  3arpaHHHHOH  noe3Axe  (no  lilBeHnapHH).217  B  TeneHne  3Toro 
nepnoAa  noAroTOBjieHHaa  «]laHTeoHOM»  n  He  pa3omeAUjaHca  nenaTHaa  npOAyxnHfl 
6bura  npHo6peTeHa  h  nymeHa  b  npoAa^xy  pa3HbiMH  CTOAHHHbiMH  npeAnpHHTnaMn: 
H3AaTenbCTBaMH  «npoMeTen»  H.  H.  MHxannoBa,  «CampHKOH»  M.  T.  KopH(j)ejibAa, 
«LLlHnoBHHK»  Tp^ceOnHa  h  KonenbMaHa,  ^ypHanoM  «HeAejni»  (HexoTopbie  KHHrn 
BbmuiH  b  nepejiHuoBaHHOM  BHAe  h  noA  hoboh  MapKon). 

BnocjieACTBHH  06a  rjiaBHbie  pyKOBOAHTejiH  «IlaHTeoHa»  npOAOJDKajin  TpyAHTbCH 
B  H3AaTeJIbCKOH  oOnaCTH.  Tp>Ke6HH,  H3rHaHHbIH  B  1913-M  CeMeilHblM  ajlbflHCOM 
KonejibMaHOB  h  Ahthkob  H3  «UJHnoBHHKa»,  ycTpoHJica  b  AO  H3AaTenbCKoro  h 
nenaTHoro  Aena  b  rieTepSypre  «H3AaTejibCKoe  Aeno,  ObiBuiee  EpoKray3  h  E(|)poH» 
n  coTpyAHHHaji  TaM  b  1913— 1914  roAax,218  nbiTaucn  opraHH30BaTb  (npn  ynacTHH 
eeMeHCTBa  E^pohob,  a  Taioxe  M.  K.  /],opHOMeAOBa  b  xanecTBe  coTpyAHHKa) 
jiHTepaTypHO-xyAO^cecTBeHHoe  H3AaHne  «EIoBbiH  mnnoBHHK»,219  nocjie  Hanajia 
ElepBOH  MHpOBOH  BOHHbl  6bIJl  -  B  I9I4-I9I5-M  -  H3AaTeJieM  H  OTBeTCTBeHHbIM 
peAaKTopoM  co3AaHHbix  npn  noMomn  E^pohob  neTporpaACKnx  «naTpnoTHHecKH» 
opneHTHpOBaHHbix  )KypHajia  «OTeHecTBO»  n  oahohmchhobo  KHHroH3AaTejibCTBa 
npn  HeM,220  ynacTBOBaji  neTOM  1916-ro  b  opraHH3annH  ctojihhhoh  «6aHKOBCKOH 
ra3eTbi»  «PyccKafl  bojui»,221  npo6oBaji  oceHbio  1916-ro  ycTpoHTbCJi  Ha  cjiy>K6y  b 
ynpexcAeHHoe  npn  coaghctbhh  noeojibCTBa  BenHKoOpnTaHHH  HH{j)opMaunoHHoe 
AHrjio-pyccKoe  6iopo.222  3HaMeHaTenbHbiM  Run  Tp)Ke6HHa  cTan  1917-H,  toa 
ero  copOKaneTHH:  b  MapTe  oh  npnHAJi  ynacTne  b  co3AaHHH  «MnHHCTepcTBa 
HCKyecTB»  (Komhcchh  no  AeJiaM  ncKyccTBa223),  B03rjiaBHJi  OSmecTBO  (Cok)3) 
counajincTHHecKOH  nenaTH.224  TorAa  >xe  ObiBiiiHH  pyxoBOAHTejib  «EIaHTeoHa» 
npoAOJDKHJi  AeMOHCTpnpOBaTb  cboh  enoeo6HOCTH  b  KanecTBe  opraHH3aTopa  jih6o 
coTpyAHHKa  pHAa  neTporpaACKnx  jiHTepaTypHO-H3AaTejibCKnx  n  oSmecTBeHHO- 
nojiHTHHecKHX  npeAnpuHTHH  -  «nopa>KeHHecKH»  opneHTnpoBaHHoro  H3AaTejibCTBa 
«EIapyc»,225  ra3eTbi  «HoBaa  >KH3Hb»  («CBo6oAHa*i  >KH3Hb»),226  H3AaTenbCTBa 
«BceMHpHaji  jiHTepaTypa»;227  b  stot  nepnoA  oh  BHOBb  o6paTHHCH  k  Bbinycxy 
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nepeBO^HOH  jiHTepaTypbi,  cnpoc  Ha  KOTopyio  pe3K0  Bbipoe  nocne  Hanajia 
riepBOH  MHpOBOH  BOHHbi.228  Yace  jieTOM  1918-ro  rptf<e6HH  npHHJui  ynacrae 
b  ^eaTejibHOCTH  npeKpaTHBmeroca  6biJio  neTporpa^cKoro  H3^aTejibCTBa 
«rHnep6opeH»  M.  Jl.  Jlo3HHCKoro  (cymecTBOBaBinero  c  neTa  1912-ro),229  a 
3aTeM  h  BepHyjica  k  caMocToaTejibHOH  KHHroH3AaTenbCKOH  .aejiTejibHocTH 
-  BbinycTHB  b  1919-M  (c  yKa3aHHeM  ce6a  KaK  H3^aTeji5i)  o6emaHHbiH  paHee 
«rHnep6opeK)»  aecHpo-BaBHjiOHCKHH  snoe  «rHjibraMem»,230  nepeH3£aB  He 
no3£Hee  (j)eBpajia  1919-ro  «BaKXHHecKyK>  ApaMy»  PL  <P>.  AHHeHCKoro  «cpaMHpa- 
KH(j)apeA»  h  opraHH30BaB  b  Mae  Toro  >Ke  ro#a  co6cTBeHHoe  «H3^aTejibCTB0  3. 
H.  rp^<e6HHa»,  -  cpa3y  3aaBHBiiiee  o  cbohx  rpaH^H03Hbix  njiaHax,  Tor^a  >Ke 
OUeHeHHbIX  HeKOTOpbIMH  Tpe3BO  MbICJiamHMH  COBpeMeHHHKaMH  KaK  e^Ba  J1H 
BbinojiHHMbie  h  «aBaHTK)pHCTHHecKHe».231  Flo  HeKOTOpbiM  CBeAeHHaM,  b  nepBbie 
noejieoKTaOpbCKHe  ro^bi  rp>Ke6HH  «HMeji  HenocpeACTBeHHoe  oTHomeHHe»  TaK>Ke 
k  neTporpa^cKOMy  H3^aTejibCTBy  «CTpaHCTByK)m,HH  3HTy3HacT»  T.  M.  Ko6eKO 
(nepcHu,  Jlypbe).232  JieTOM  1919-ro  oh  6e3ycneuiH0  nonbiTanca,  npn  no/mep>KKe 
ropbKoro,  Hana^HTb  b  6biBineH  CTOJinue  BbinycK  «e>KeMec5iHHoro  BHenapTHHHoro 
^cypHajia»  «3aBTpa»,  «npH3BaHHbifi  3anjHmaTb  uchhocth  mhpoboh  uHBHJiH3aitHH, 
o6l>eAHHHTb  Bee  HHTeJIJIHreHTHbie  CHJlbl  CTpaHbl  C  TeM,  HT06bI  CO^eHCTBOBaTb 
BoccTaHOBJieHHK)  ^yxoBHbix  cBH3eH  c  3ana£OM»,233  3aTeM  nepeeejiHJica  b  MocKBy, 
b  «OTjiHHHyK)  KBaprapy  He^aneKO  ot  PyMHHueBCKoro  My3ea»,  npHATejibCTBOBaji 
TaM  c  HapKOMOM  A.  B.  JlyHanapcKHM,234  noObiBaa  JieTOM— oceHbK)  1920-ro  b 
KanecTBe  3MHCcapa  CHK  PCOCP  b  3apy6e>KHOH  KOMaH^npoBKe  (BbiacHHJi 
6jiH>KaHmHe  bo3mo>khocth  «neHaTaHHa  3a  rpaHHuen  HaH6ouee  Ba>KHbix 
CTpaHbi  H3AaHHH»),235  noABeprea  apecTy  BHK  b  1921-M  (ho  6bui  ocBo6o>KAeH 
BCKope,  nocne  BMemaTeubCTBa  ropbKoro),  SMHrpHpoBan  b  OKTa6pe  Toro  >k e  ro^a 
BMecTe  c  ceMbeil  (coxpaHHB  eoBeTCKHH  nacnopT),  npo^ojmnji  H3^aTejibCKyK) 
jieHTejTbHOCTb  3a  py6e>KOM  (b  EepnHHe,  3aTeM  b  napH^ce,  HeKOTopoe  BpeM« 
b  CTOKrojibMe  h  npare),  CKOHHajiea  b  (j)eBpajie  1929-ro  h  6biJi  noxopOHeH  b 
napH^e.  Ero  KOMnaHbOH  no  «naHTeoHy»  A6paMOBHH  (Oap6MaH)  pa6oTaji  b 
Hanane  1910-x  toaob  rjw  neTep6yprcKHx  oxnejieHHH  bhjichckoh  KHnroTOproBoii 
KOHTOpbl  O.  H.  EyHHMOBHHa236  H  H3£aTeJlbCKOrO  \\  KHHTOTOprOBOrO  AO  «JIeKTOp», 
BbinycTHJi  b  1914-M  nojx  3thaoh  H3£aTejibCTBa  «rp5i,ztyiii,HH  ^eHb»  H.  B.  h  C. 
A.  EcjjpoHOB  cbok)  MOHorpa(()HK)  «ApxHTeKTypa  HTajibaHCKoro  PeHeccaHca»,237 
6bui  c  oceHH  1914-ro  CTOKronbMCKHM  KoppecnoH^eHTOM  neTporpa^cKoro 
«^Ha»  (pa6oTaa  OAHOBpeMeHHO  h  jxjih  CTOKronbMCKOH  «Dagens  Nyheter»),238 
b  1915-1917-M  -  jioh^ohckhm  KoppecnoH^eHTOM  neTporpaACKHX  «Enp>KeBbix 
Be^0M0CTen»  h  «Hoboh  >kh3hh»,239  BepHynca  3aTeM  Ha  po^HHy,  6biJi  mockobckhm 
KoppecnoHzieHTOM  «The  Chicago  Daily  News»,  «The  Manchester  Guardian))  h  «The 
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Observer)),240  >khji  Bnocne/icTBHH  b  BejiHKo6pnTaHHH,  cue  npo/pojDKaji  3aHHMaTbC5i 
^ypHaJIHCTHKOH  H  H3£aTeJIbCKOH  ^eHTeJlbHOCTbK)  (b  HaCTHOCTH,  ny6jTHKOBaJlC5I  B 
«The  Economist)),  Hanncan  HecmribKo  KHnr  pi  6poinK)p  no  npo6jieMaM  eoBeTCKon 
nOJPHTHKH  H  3KOHOMHKH,  6bIJI  COTpy^HHKOM  6HOrpa(J)HHeCKOrO  CJlOBapfl  «Who’s 
Who)),  ynacTBOBan  b  noAroTOBKe  pa/ja  Apyrnx  KOJiJieKTHBHbix  H3AaHiiii), 
CKOHnajiea  b  Mae  1933-ro  n  6biJi  noxopOHeH  b  JIoHjjOHe.241 

Po3aHOB  n  KaSnyKOB  yMepjm  ot  HCTomemui  11  6one3Hen  b  1919  ro/jy;  nepBbin 
6biJi  noxopoHeH  Ha  Kjia^6nme  HepHHroBCKoro  CKHTa  y  TpOHue-CeprneBOH  naBpbi, 
BTOpon  -  Ha  HiiKOJiaeBCKOM  Kna^OHme  neTep6yprcKOH  AneKcaHApo-HeBCKoii 
jiaBpbi. 
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c6.  «KHnra.  MccaeaoBaHna  w  MaTepnajibi»:  B  4  h.  M.  1.  M.:  HayKa,  2009.  C.  113-115;  lOmieepz  Jleouud 
<H>.  «HejiOBeK  acTpoHOMHuecKnx  naaHOB»:  B3JieT  h  naaeHne  3hhobhji  TpaceSHHa  //  JlexauM  (M.). 
2010.  .Hhb.  N«  i  (213).  C.  32;  rojuiepOax  E.  A.  TepMaHCKHH  caea  b  pyccKOM  naHTeoHe:  neTepG.  H3a-BO 
«naHTeoH»  (1907-1912)  Kax  arem  hcm.  xyabT.  //  Bccthhk  PyecKOH  xpucTHaHCKOH  ry  MaH HTapHOH 
axaaeMHH  (Cn6.).  T.  11.  2010.  Bbin.  3.  C.  177-187;  ronnepdax  E.  A.  CeMeHHbie  hchhocth:  Oeaop 
CoaoryG  b  H3a-Be  «naHTeoH»  //  Oeaop  Cojiory6:  Enorpa(|)Ha,  TBopuecTBO,  HHTepnpeTauHn: 
MaTepnanbi  IV  MeacayHap.  Hayu.  koh(|).  /  <Coct.  h  aBT.  npeaHca.  M.  M.  naBaoBa>.  Cn6.:  <Kocia>, 
2010.  C.  39-73;  rojinepOax  E.  A.  Tponoro  UJaeMuaa:  BeHrepoBbi  h  neTepS.  H3a-BO  «naHTeoH)> 
(1907-1912)  //  KHH)KHa«  KyabTypa:  OnbiT  nporuaoro  h  npoSaeMbi  coBpeMeH hocth:  2010:  K  90-aeTmo 
H.-h.  HH-Ta  KHHroBeaeHHH  b  neiporpaae:  MaTepuaabi  IV  MoxayHap.  Hayu.  koh(|).  (MocKBa,  24-25 
hoh6.  2010  r.)  /  <Coct.  B.  H.  BacnjibeB,  ,3,.  H.  EaxyH,  M.  A.  EpMOJiaeBa,  A.  B.  HnKoaeHKo;  otb. 
pea.  B.  H.  BacnabeB>.  M.:  HayKa,  2010.  C.  85-89;  LLIepux  K).  KHHroH3aaTeabCTBO  «naHTeoH»: 
(1907— 1912)  //  KHH>KHoe  aeao  b  Pocchh  b  XIX  -  Hauaae  XX  Bexa:  C6.  Hayu.  Tp.  Bbin.  15  /  <Coct. 
O.  H.  HabHHa,  H.  Y.  naipymeBa,  H.  H.  OpoaoBa;  otb.  pea.  H.  Y.  naTpyiueBa>.  Cn6.:  <H3a-BO 
PHE>,  2010.  C.  135-146. 

2  Oh  HHcauaca  eaHHoanHHbiM  aeraabHbiM  BaaaeabueM  «naHTeoHa»  c  (no-BnaHMOMy)  Hoa6pa 
1907-ro  no  19  flHBapa  (1  cjieBpaaa)  1909-ro. 

3  Oh  HHcanaca  coBaaaeabueM  «naHTeoHa»  c  1  (14)  ceHTaBpa  1908-ro,  a  eanHoanHHbiM  aeraabHbiM 
BaaaeabueM  -  c  19  aHBapa  (1  cjieBpaaa)  1909-ro  no  25  aHBapa  (7  (JieBpaaa)  1910-ro. 

4  Oh  HHcanaca  coBaaaeabueM  «naHTeoHa»  c  1  (14)  ceHTaSpa  1908-ro  no  aHBapb  1909-ro. 

5  Oh  Hucanaca,  cobmcctho  c  Tp>Ke6HHbiM,  coBaaaeabueM  «naHTeoHa»  c  25  aHBapa  (7  (jieBpaaa) 
1910-ro. 

6  Cm.:  U,rHA  Cn6.  O.  14  (neTep6.  (neTporp.)  yH-T).  On.  15.  Ea.  xp.  950.  Jl.  8  (oto  3aBepeHHaa 
Konna  CBnaeTeabCTBa  cecTpbi  TpaceSHHa  C.  O.  (C.  ELI.,  C.  H.)  Oap6MaH  (TpaceSHHOH)?  b  ee 
y hm BepcuTeTCKOM  anuHOM  aeae). 

7  To  ecTb  Tp)Ke6HHa. 

8  Ar  HMJ1H.  MOT  1-16-1.  Jl.  9-10. 
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9  <KopueunyKoe  H.  B>.  ^hcbhhk:  <B  2  t.>.  <T.  2>.  1930-1969  /  <Coct.,  BCTyn.  3aMeTKa,  noaroT. 
TeKCTa,  KOMMeHT.  E.  LI,.  HyKOBCKOH>.  <H3a.  2-e,  Hcnp.>.  M.:  CoBpeM.  nncaieab,  1997.  C.  438-439 
(noan.:  K.  H vkosckuu ;  sto  3anncb  1968  roaa). 

10  Bo3Bpamaacb  k  hmchh  3nHOBna  HcaeBHna  Tp^xeGHHa:  HeH3BecT.  nucbMO  A.  M.  ropbKoro 
B.  W.  JleHHHy  /  <BcTyn.  3aMeTxa,>  ny6a.  <n  kommcht.>  HocH(})a  <H.>  BaHH6epra  //  EBpen  b 
KyjibType  PyccKoro  3apy6e>xba:  C6.  CTaied,  ny6a.,  MeMyapoB  h  acce:  1919— 1939  rr.  Bbin.  II  <(2)>  / 
Coct.  M.  <A.>  ElapxoMOBCKHH.  HepycanHM:  M.  <A.>  napxoMOBCKHH,  1993.  C.  309 ; /Juneputmeun  E. 
A.  PoccHHCKoe  KHHroH3aaHHe  (KOHeu  XVIII-XX  B<eKa>):  H36p.  cTaTbH.  M.:  Hayxa,  2004.  C.  416. 

11  <KopneuHVKoe  H.  B>.  ^HeBHHK.  <T.  2>  (cm.  npHMen.  9).  C.  437  (sto  3anncb  1968  roaa). 

12  ComacHO  nepBOMy  GyxaeTy-npocnexTy  «IlaHTeoHa»,  roTOBHBineMyca  rp>xe6HHbiM  (npn 
ynacTHH  IO.  K.  EaaTpymanTHca,  A.  A.  Eaoxa  h  B.  A.  EprocoBa)  He  no3aHee  neM  c  oceHH  1907-ro. 

13  CoraacHo  no3aHenmHM  GyxaeTaM-npocnexTaM;  c  He3HaHHTeabHbiMH  BapnauHaMH  stot  tckct 
nenaTaaca  3aTeM  b  pa3Hbix  H3aaHnax  «EIaHTeoHa». 

14  Msauoea  Eez.  <B.>.  rincbMa  HyxoBCKoro  //  <KopneuuyKoe  H.  B.>.  Co6paHne  coHHHeHHH:  B 
15  t.  T.  14.  PlHCbMa.  1903-1925  /  <Coct.  E.  B.  MBaHOBOH,  Jl.  A.  CnHpnaoHOBOH  w  E.  LI,.  HyxoBCKon; 
06m.  pea.,  noaroT.  tcxctob  h  kommcht.  E.  B.  MBaHOBOH  h  E.  U,.  HyxoBcxoM;  BCTyn.  cTaTba  E.  B. 
MBaHOBOH>.  <flpocjiaBab;  yxa3.:  M  >:  Teppa-  Kh.  xay6,  2008.  C.  14-15,  19  (noan.:  Kopneu  y yKoecKuu ). 

15  rojinepdax  3pux  <&.>.  BcTpenH  h  BnenaTaeHna  /  <Coct.,  noaroT.  tckctob  h  kommcht.  E.  A. 
roaaep6axa>.  Cn6.:  HHanpecc,  1998.  C.  87. 

16  <Po3ano6  B.  B>.  /IpyacGa  HapoaoB  //  PyccKoe  caoBO  (M.).  1910.  10  <(23)>  $eBp.  N°  32.  C.  2 
(noan.:  B.  BapeapuH). 

17  EIo  BbipaxeHHK)  Po3aHOBa  (cm.:  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  KadayxoB).  Ea.  xp.  6.  JI.  116). 

18  Quidquid  id  est,  -  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  Qiam.)  -  hto  TaM  hh  6yab,  -  a  aaHanneB 
Goiocb  h  aapbi  npHHOcamnx  (sto  H3  noaMbi  «3HeHaa»  Beprnana;  nep.  B.  A.  EpiocoBa). 

19  B  aCHCTBHTeabHOCTH  -  rnypHH,  6paT  >KeHbl. 

20  >KypHaaHCT,  noaT,  noanTHHecxHH  aeaTeab  yMepeHHO  andepaabHoro  (oxiadpHCTCxoro) 
HanpaBaeHHa  AaexcaHap  ApKaabeBHH  CToabinHH  (1863-1925)  6bia,  xpoMe  nponero,  nocToaHHbiM 
coTpyaHHKOM  CToaHHHOH  ra3eTbi  «HoBoe  BpeMa»  A.  C.  CyBopHHa  c  1904  roaa.  YnoMaHyTbiH  aaaee 
ero  CTapuiHH  6paT  neTp  ApKaabeBHH  CToabinHH  (1862-1911)  6bia,  KpoMe  nponero,  mhhhctpom 
BHyTpeH h hx  aea  h  3aTeM  Taxace  npenceaaTeaeM  CoBeTa  mhhhctpob  c  1906-ro  ao  cBoed  rndean. 

21  HMeeTca  b  BHay  pncyHox  «Opea-o6opoTeHb»  TpaceGHHa  b  nepBOM  HOMepe  CToaHHHoro 
acypHaaa  «>Kynea». 

22  JlHTepaTypHbiH  xpHTHK,  noaT,  npo3anK  AaexcaHap  AaexceeBHH  H3ManaoB  (1873-1921);  xpoMe 
nponero,  oh  Bea  c  1898  no  1916  roaw  pydpnxy  «JlHTepaTypHoe  o6o3peHHe»  b  nonyaapHOH  CToannHon 
ra3eTe  «Enp>xeBbie  BeaoMOCTH»  C.  M.  nponnepa. 

23  lOpncT  Mopaxo  repmxoBHH  (,D,mhtphh  rpnropbeBHn)  EorpoB  (1887-1911)  6bia  c  1910-ro 
noMOuiHHKOM  npnca)KHoro  noBepeHHoro,  cexpeTHbiM  areHTOM  KHeBCXoro  OxpaHHoro  OTaeaeHna,  b 
ceHTa6pe  1911-ro  cMepTeabHO  paHHa  n.  A.  CToabinima. 

24  lOpHCT,  >xypHaaHCT  ApxaaHH  BeHHaMHHOBHH  PyMaHOB  (1878-1960)  Tax>xe  6bia  coTpyaHHKOM 
«EHp>xeBbix  BeaoMocTeH»  ao  1912-ro  h  3aBeayiomHM  CToaHHHbiM  OTaeaeHHeM  mocxobcxoh  ra3eTbi 
«Pyccxoe  caoBO»  H.  ,3,.  CbiTHHa  c  1905-ro  no  1917-H. 

25  PrAJIH.  O.  419  (B.  B.  Po3aHOB).  On.  1.  Ea.  xp.  674.  JI.  1-1  06.  (sto  HeaaTnpoBaHHaa  (xoHua 
1910-x)  noacHHTeabHaa  3aMeTxa  Po3aHOBa  x  nncbMaM  A6paMOBHna  (OapdMaHa)  x  HeMy;  BbiaeaeHO 
P03aH0BbIM). 

26  Tax  b  opHTHHaae. 

27  CnO  APAH.  c£>.  9  (KaHH.  II  OTa-Hna  AH  (OPJIC)  (1847-1927)).  On.  3.  Ea.  xp.  24.  JI.  92-92 
06.  (3to  peueH3Ha  Kohh  Ha  nepeBoa  «necHH  necHeib),  BbinoaHeHHbiH  B.  E.  JIxoBaeBbiM  (cm.:  TaM 
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)Ke.  JI.  51-69)  h  npeacTaBneHHbifi  hm  ace  Ha  concKaHHe  nocneaHeii  aKaaeMHnecKOH  jiHTepaTypHOH 
npeMHH  HMeHH  A.  C.  riyiHKHHa  b  aHBape  (cf)eBpaae)  1918-ro,  ot  10  MapTa  1919-ro;  BbiaeaeHO  Kohh). 

28  TaM  a<e.  JI.  92  06. 

29  TaM  a<e.  JI.  94. 

30  CoraacHo  6yKJieTaM-npocneKTaM  «naHTeoHa». 

31  B  ero  cSopHHKe  «H3  Khhth  HeBHaHMOH»,  BbinymeHHOM  mockobckhm  H3aaTeabCTBOM 
«CKopnHOH»  C.  A.  IlojiaKOBa  He  no3aHee  hiohji  1905-ro.  Cm.:  <H yjiKoe  F  M.>.  AaexcaHap 
,H,oGpoaK)GOB.  H3  KHHTH  HeBHflHMOH  <...>:  <PeH  >  //  BonpOCbl  5KH3HH  (CFI6.).  1905.  HlOHb.  N«  6.  C.  247. 

32  PO  MPJ1H.  (t>.  444  (B.  JI.  EpiocoB).  Ea.  xp.  36.  JI.  2-2  06.;  c  HCKaateHHaMH  onyGaHKOBaHo: 
rincbMa  <B.  JI.  EptocoBa>  k  neTep6yprcKHM  h  mockobckhm  aHTepaTopaM  /  nyGa.  3.  C.  JIhtbhh,  A. 
H.  ^y6oBHKOBa,  M.  B.  PbiGnHa,  K.  H.  CyBopoBOH,  H.  A.  Tpn(j)OHOBa  //  JlHTepaTypHoe  HacaeacTBo: 
<C6>.  T.  85.  Baaepnfi  EpiocoB  /  Hi.  pea.  B.  P.  UI,epGHHa;  <otb.  pea.  A.  H.  /lyGoBHKOB,  H.  A. 
TpH(J)OHOB,  npn  ynacTHH  T.  E  JI,HHecMaH>.  M.:  HayKa,  1976.  C.  667;  TaKace  cm.:  <TojiManee  M.  B>. 
AGpaM  MapKOBHH  3(J)poc:  Enorp.  cnpaBKa  //  3(})poc  A.  M.  MacTepa  pa3Hbix  anox:  MaGp.  HCT.-xyaoae 
h  KpHT.  CTaTbn:  Kaaccnn.  HCKyecTBO  3anaaa.  Pyc.  HCKyecTBo.  Cob.  xyaoacHHKH  /  <Coct.  h  bbt. 
BCTyn.  cTaTbH  h  npna.  M.  B.  ToaManeB>.  M.:  Cob.  xyaoac.,  1979.  C.  305. 

33  HHOP  PTE.  O.  589  (A.  M.  3(J)poc).  KapT.  10.  Ea.  xp.  36.  JI.  16  (sto  yaocTOBepeHHe  «AnoaaoHa», 
noanncaHHoe  «3a  peaaKTOpa»  M.  JI.  J1o3hhckhm  h  aaTHpoBaHHoe  12  (25)  aHBapa  1918  roaa). 

34  TaM  ace.  Ea.  xp.  21.  JI.  1  (sto  aBToGnorpa^na  3$poca  1948  roaa);  TaM  ace.  JI.  6  (sto  «JlHHHbiH 
hhctok  no  yneiy  KaapOB»  KJ],H  npn  CoBeTe  mhhhctpob  Coio3a  CCP,  3anoaHeHHbiH  3(J)pocoM  10 
ceHTaGpa  1949-ro). 

35  Cm.:  TaM  ace.  Ea.  xp.  36.  JI.  15  (sto  yaocTOBepeHHe  Ha3BaHHoro  oGteaHHeHna,  BbiaaHHoe 
3(})pocy  h  aaTHpoBaHHoe  7  (20)  (j)eBpaaa  1908-ro). 

36  TaM  ace.  Ea.  xp.  21.  JI.  5  (3to  cayaceGHaa  aHKeTa  MXAT  CCCP  hmchh  TopbKoro,  3anoaHeHHaa 
34)pocoM  10  HoaGpa  1944-ro);  Taxace  cm.:  TaM  ace.  JI.  7  (sto  «JIhhhbih  aHCTOK  no  yneTy  KaapoB» 
KJJM  npn  Cobctc  mhhhctpob  CoK)3a  CCP,  3anoaHeHHbiH  3(J)pocoM  10  ceHTaGpa  1949  roaa). 

37  Cm.:  <Toj\Mcmee  M.  B>.  AGpaM  MapKOBHH  3<J)poc  //  YKa3.  hctohhhk  (cm.  npHMen.  32).  C. 

305,  Bciuifctf  Eopuc  CoGpaHHC  cohhhchhh:  ^B  5  r.^>.  ^T.  6  (aon  Mon  COBpeMeHHHKH: 

BocnoMHHaHHa;  nopipeTbi;  MeMyap.  noBecTH  /<Coct.,  aBT.  BCTyn.  CTaTbH  h  npHMen.  T.  O.  PIpoKonoB, 
npn  ynacTHH  H.  B.  Coaaory6  (3aHueBOH)>.  <ApxaHreabCK;  yxa3.:  M>:  Pyc.  kh.,  1999.  C.  240;  XcuaH 
BnaduMup  <H>.  OcoGeHHbiH  eBpencKO-pyccKHH  B03ayx:  K  npoGaeMaraKe  h  noaTHKe  pyc.-eBp.  aHT. 
anaaora  b  XX  b.  <M.;  yxa3.:  HepycaaHM,  M.>:  remapHM;  Moctw  KyabTypbi;  <M.  JI.  rpHH6epr>, 
2001.  C.  57—59,  312-313;  TojiMciMee  Muxuuji  <B>.  EyTbiaKa  b  Mope:  CTpaHHHbi  bht.  h  HCKyccTBa. 
M.:  <!(.  B.  ApoHOB>,  <2001;  yKa3.:  2002>.  C.  211-227.  CoraacHO  xpaHameMyca  b  apxHBe  3(j)poca 
HeaaTHpoBaHHOMy,  He  paHee  1953  roaa  no  coaepacaHHio,  «ripHMepHOMy  cnncxy  paGoT  A<GpaMa> 
M<apKOBHna>  3(j)poca,  KOTopbie  MoryT  GbiTb  oGteaHHCHbi  b  c6ophhk»,  k  KOHuy  >kh3hh  hm  Gbian 
noaroTOBaeHbi,  KpoMe  paaa  nepeBoaoB  nponaBeaeHHH  M.  P.  (M.)  Eexepa,  III.  II.  (III.)  Boaaepa,  A.  II. 
T.)K.  (II.)  Baaepn,  JJ,aHTe  AanrbepH,  MnKeaaHaaceao  EyoHappoTTH,  O.  lleTpapKH,  a  TaK>Ke  «IIecHH 
llecHeH  CoaoMOHa»  (1910)  h  «Khhth  Pycj)b»  (1925),  nepeBoa  «IlaaHa  IIepeMHH»  (1921),  cGopHHK 
nepeBoaoB  «EHGaeHCKaa  anpHKa»  (1924)  h  nepeBoa  «CKa3aHH«  o  CaMCOHe»  (1926)  (HHOP  PTE.  O. 
589  (A.  M.  3(})poc).  KapT.  10.  Ea.  xp.  21.  JI.  8). 

38  Cbohm  LUKoabHbiM  TOBapnuiaM  TeHe,  Jlaae  h  Marne. 

39  HMeeTca  b  BHay  A.  M.  3cj)poc. 

40  Tax  b  opnrHHaae. 

41  Tax  b  opnrHHaae. 

42  HHOP  PTE.  O.  589  (A.  M.  3cJ)poc).  KapT.  13.  Ea.  xp.  1.  JI.  5. 

43  TaM  ace.  Ea.  xp.  8.  JI.  18  oG.  (sto  He  HMefomnn  3araaBHa  npocTpaHHbin  aBTo6norpa(j)HHecKHH 
onepK  (1910-1911)  3(|)poca). 
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44  Mon  idee  fixe  (cj >p ■)  -  Moa  nocToaHHaa  h aea. 

45  HHOP  PrB.  O.  589  (A.  M.  3(J)poc).  KapT.  13.  Ea.  xp.  1.  Jl.  1,  3-3  06.  (tckct  npuBeaeH  c 

HcnpaBJieHHeM  ny  HKTyann  h). 

46  JJaaee  aBTopoM  aHeBHHica  3anepicHyTo:  «Haaeacaofi». 

47  HHOP  PrE.  0.  589  (A.  M.  3<J)poc).  KapT.  13.  Ea.  xp.  1.  Jl.  9  06.-10;  Taicace  cm.:  TaM  ace.  Ea. 
xp.  8.  Jl.  14  06.-15  (3T0  He  HMeiomHH  3araaBHa  aBTo6Horpa(|)HHecKHH  onepic  (1910-1911)  3(J)poca). 

48  HHOP  PrE.  O.  589  (A.  M.  3(J)poc).  KapT.  13.  Ea.  xp.  1.  Jl.  19. 

49  TaM  ace.  Ea.  xp.  8.  Jl.  1-1  06. 

50  JJaaee  aBTopoM  onepica  3aaepKHyTo:  «pa3pyinaa  CTapoe  eBpencTBO». 

51  JJaaee  aBTopoM  3aaepKHyTo:  «h  co3aaBaa  HOBoe». 

52  JJaaee  aBTopoM  3anepicHyTo:  «CTpacTHaa». 

53  Jl,aaee  aBTopoM  3anepKHyTo:  «a  CTapaaea  oKOHnaTeabHO  nepeoneHHTb  TaaMya,  CTpacTHO 
npeaaBaaca  pa3pymeHHK),  BbipbiBaa  b  ce6e  aK)6nMbie  aeTCKHe  BocnoMHHaHHa  o  peanrH03Hon  acn3HH 
c  otuom  n  3arayuiaa  HeacHOCTb  k  hhm». 

54  JJaaee  aBTopoM  nncbMa  3anepKHyTo:  «EpaTba,  hhoto  aymeBHoro  CKaaaa  <(aanee  aBTopoM 
3anepKHyTo:  «HeaceaH  a»)>,  yBnaeB  Toabico,  hto  a  6pocna  o6paaHocTb,  caeaaan  to  ace,  ho  aaabiae 
He  man,  caoBHo  oacnaaa,  Kyaa  npHBeaeT  moh  HOBbin  nyTb». 

55  JJaaee  aBTopoM  3anepiCHyTo:  «HCKaK)HHa  MeHa». 

56  JJaaee  aBTopoM  3aaepKHyTo:  <oto  6biao  HacToamee  OTayneHne,  a  ero  nepeHOCH<a>»,  «a  He 
npHHHMaa  ynacTna  hh  b  o6lhhx». 

57  JJaaee  aBTopoM  3anepKHyTo:  «no  npHKa3aHHK)  CBbmie». 

58  Jlaaee  aBTopoM  3anepiCHyTo:  «Oh,  aaace  nyacHM  CTapaBuiHHca  noMOHb  GaarocTbio  peanrnH, 
MeHa  oTayana  ot  Hee;  KaicoBo,  npn  ero  Bepe,  6biao  eMy  3to?  <(JJaaee  aBTopoM  3anepKHyTo:  «Koraa 
BTopofi  6paT  nomea  no  Moefi  aopore,  h  c  hhm  6bino  to  ace»)>.  H  co3HaBaa  3to,  ho  chhuikom  6bia 
3aHaT  CBoefi  paSoTofi  h  canujKOM  ayMan  o  6yaymen  acH3HH  CBoefi  h  poaH  b  cyabGax  eBpeficKoro 
Hapoaa,  HTo6<bi>  <(aaaee  aBTopoM  3anepKHyTo:  «aoaro  ocTaHaBanBaTbca  Haa  sthm»)>  BHHMaTeabHee 
npHCMOTpeTbea  k  OTuy». 

59  HHOP  PTE.  O.  589  (A.  M.  34)poc).  KapT.  13.  Ea.  xp.  8.  Jl.  15-15  06. 

60  Tax  b  opurnHaae. 

61  Tax  b  opnrHHaae. 

62  Tan  b  opnrHHaae. 

63  PTAJ1H.  0.  44  (H.  A.  EyHHH).  On.  1.  Ea.  xp.  93.  Jl.  3  06.-4  (3T0  HeaaTnpoBaHHoe,  ot  KOHna 
1908  roaa  nan  Hanaaa  1909-ro  no  coaepacaHHK),  nncbMo  (H3  TiopbMbi,  rae  Tpace6HH  b  tot  momcht 
Haxoanaca)). 

64  Cm.  6yKaeTbi-npocneKTbi  h  icaTaaorn  «naHTeoHa»,  a  TaKace:  Eap6d  d'Opeeuiibu  >Kio.nb  <A>. 

JIhkh  abaBoaa:  <Paccica3bi>  /  nep.  <c  <J)p.>  AaeKcaHapw  <H>  He6oTapeBCKofi;  CTaTbH  MaKCHMnanaHa 
BoaoiHHHa  <(M.  A.  KnpHeHico-BoaoiHHHa)>;  na.  0eancHeHa  Ponca;  <c  nopTp.  aBT.;  xyaoac.  E. 
E.  JlaHcepe  I  n  n.  H.  TpoaHCKnn>.  Cn6.:  naHTeoH,  <i9o8>.  C.  221;  <Eajimpymaumuc  TO.  K.?>. 
naHTeoH  //  Becbi  (M.).  1908.  Hoa6.  <No  n>.  C.  66  (noan.:  M.  17.);  Monaccan,  de.  riou.  noaHoe 
co6paHne  coHHHeHnn:  HoBbie  nep.  c  nocaea.  (K36naenH.)  H3a.  AaeKcaHapbi  <H.>  He6oTapeBCKofi, 
3<HHaHabi  A.>  BeHrepoBon,  Ceprea  <M>  TopoaeuKoro,  Eopnca  <K.>  3afineBa,  0eaopa  Coaory6a 
<(0.  K.  TeTepHHKOBa)>  h  AHacTacHH  <H.>  He6oTapeBCKofi  <(TeTepHHKOBOH,  Coaory6)>.  T.  I 
<(i)>.  «nbnmca»  h  ap<yrne>  paccKa3bi  /  nep.  <c  c|)p.>  Ceprea  <M.>  TopoaeuKoro;  BCTyn.  CTaTbH 
noaa  HaBe  h  0eaopa  Coaory6a  <(0.  K.  TeTepHHKOBa)>.  <H3a.  2-e,  c  H3M.,  aoporoe>  /  <Xyaoac. 
Jl.  X.  H.  (Jl.  C.)  Po3eH6epr  (Jl.  EaKCT);  c  nopTp.  0.  M.  Apya  (BoabTepa),  0.  rpnabnapnepa,  )K.  A. 
Eap6a  a  OpeBHabH,  E  ae  MonaccaHa  h  O.  Yanaaa  pa6oTbi  pa3Hbix  xyaoac.  h  3acTaBKaMH  Y.  H.  (E. 
H.)  Hap6yTa>.  Cn6.:  naHTeoH,  <1908;  yKa3.:  MDCCCCIX>.  C.  114;  <H.  a>.  KHnron3aaTeabCTBO 
«naHTeoH»:  <Peica.  o6-baBa>  //  CeBepHoe  cnaHne  (M.).  6.  1909.  Anp.  3-a  c.  06a. 
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65  Tax  b  opHTHHaae. 

66  PrAJIH.  O.  419  (B.  B.  Po3aHOB).  On.  1.  Ea.  xp.  674.  Jl.  2-2  06.  (bto  HeaaTnpoBaHHoe,  He 
no3aHee  Hanaaa  1909-ro  no  coaepacamiio,  nncbMO  Ha  GaaHKe  «IlaHTeoHa»;  BbiaeaeHO  aBTopoM  TexcTa, 
3aecb  h  aaaee  TexcTbi  npnBeaeHbi  c  ncnpaBaeHneM  nyHKTyannn). 

67  TaM  ace.  JL  4  (sto  nHCbMo  Taxace  Ha  GaaHKe  «LlaHTeoHa»). 

68  Cepren  naaTOHOBHH  KaGayxoB  (1881-1919)  6bia  bo  BTopon  noaoBHHe  1900-x  roaoB  npoTeace 
BoabiHCKoro  n  acHTOMnpcxoro  apxnenncKona  A.  n.  XpanoBHHKoro  (Ahtohms),  cGan3naca  b  KOHne 

1908- ro  c  B.  B.  Po3aHOBbiM  (KOTopbin  aaaee  Ha3Baa  ero  bcchoh  1909-ro  cbohm  «npeaaHHbiM  h 
caMOOTBep>KeHHbiM  opyaeeHOCueM»;  cm.:  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  Ka6ayKOB).  Ea.  xp.  4.  Jl.  118  (sto 
BOcnpoH3BeaeHHaa  Ka6ayKOBbiM  12  (25)  Maa  b  ero  anHHOM  aHeBHHKe  aapcTBeHHaa  Haanncb  Po3aHOBa 
Ha  ero  KHnre  «HraabaHCKHe  BnenaTaeHHa»);  neTbipe  nncbMa  Ka6ayKOBa  k  Po3aHOBy,  1903  (Toraa 
KaGayxoB  h  Po3aHOB  eme  He  Gbian  annHO  3HaKOMbi)  n  1918  roaoB,  cm.:  PrAJIH.  O.  419  (B.  B.  Po3aHOB). 
On.  1.  Ea.  xp.  471.  Jl.  1-12  oG.),  CTaa  b  MapTe  1909-ro  aencTBHTeabHbiM  naeHOM  cmannHoro  POO  h 
cexpeTapeM  coBeTa  ero  CBeaceoGpa30BaHHon  Cckuhh  no  H3yneH hk>  BonpocoB  hctophh,  (})Haoco(|)HH 
H  MHCTHKH  XpHCTHaHCTBa  (XpHCTHaHCKOH  CeKHHH),  29  HOaGpa  (l2  aexaGpa)  1909-ro  -  Taxace  HaeHOM 
coBeia  h  ceKpeTapeM  POO  (nocaeaHioio  aoaacHOCTb  oh  3aHHMaa  ao  1913-ro)  h  npeaceaaieaeM  ero 
CBeaceoGpa30BaHHon  CeKHHH  no  H3yHeHHK>  hctophh  h  4)Haoco(J)HH  peaHrnH.  Yace  b  MapTe  1909-ro 
KaGayxoB  no3HaxoMHaca  h  cGaH3Haca  Taxace  c  cynpyraMH  MepeaeKOBCKHMH  h  A.  B.  KapTaiueBbiM, 
b  Mae  -  c  Ban.  H.  HBaHOBbiM,  b  HK)He  -  c  11.  E.  PenHHbiM.  Cm.:  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  KaGayKOB). 
Ea.  xp.  4.  Jl.  105,  108;  TaM  ace.  Ea.  xp.  7.  Jl.  144,  147,  172,  176,  268-270  (sto  aHeBHHKOBbie  3anncn 
KaGayKOBa,  ot  10  (23)  Maa  1909-ro,  21  HoaGpa  (4  aexaGpa),  29  HoaGpa  (12  aexaGpa)  h  31  aexaGpa 

1909- ro  (13  aHBapa  1910-ro));  IJaenoea  M.  <M>.  nocaecaoBHe  //  HoBoe  aHTepaTypHoe  oGo3peHne 
(M.).  N«  8.  1994.  C.  19,  23;  XenjiMUH  Ben  =  Heilman  Ben.  Osip  Mandelstam  and  Finland  //  Slavica 
Helsingiensia:  <CG.>.  <Vol.>  16.  Studia  Russica  Helsingiensia  et  Tartuensia  V  <(5)>:  MoaepHH3M  h 
nocTMoaepHH3M  b  pyc.  aHT.  h  KyabT.  /  noa  pea.  n.  necoHeHa,  HD.  XenHOHeHa  h  Y.  B.  OGaTHHHa. 
Helsinki:  <Helsinki  Univ.  Press>,  1996.  P.  279-282;  h  ap. 

69  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  KaGayxoB).  Ea.  xp.  4.  Jl.  77. 

70  Cm.:  KHnacHaa  aeTonncb  W^Yl  (CnG.).  1909.  6  <(i9)>  HioHa.  23.  C.  17.  X2  10  158  (H3aaHHe 
Ha3BaHO  b  nncae  xhht,  nocTynHBLunx  b  rY)]n  c  28  Maa  (10  HioHa)  no  4  (17)  HiOHa  1909  roaa;  ero 
Tnpaac  Gbia  1  300  3K3eMnaapoB). 

71  Cm.:  OA J\  PHE.  O.  1  (HnE).  On.  4.  Ea.  xp.  188.  Jl.  11.  X«  12  493  (sto  3anncb  bo  2-h  KHnre 
«PeecTpa  aaa  3anncH  xhht,  nocTynHBLunx  b  <HMnepaTopcKyK)  nyGaHHHyio>  GnGanoTeKy  3a  1909 
roa»).  3aecb  h  aaaee  Poccnncxaa  HaunoHaabHaa  GnGanoTeKa,  HMeBiuaa  Ha  npoTaaceHHH  CBoeii 
hctophh  pa3Hbie  HanMeHOBaHna  (nepBOHanaabHO  -  IlMnepaTopcxaa  nyGaHHHaa  GnGaHOTexa 
(HnE),  c  1917-ro  -  Poccnncxaa  nyGaHHHaa  6n6aHOTeKa  (PnE),  c  1925-ro  -  rocyaapcTBeHHaa 
nyGaHHHaa  GnGaHOTeKa  (TnE)  b  JleHHHrpaae,  c  1932-ro  -  rocyaapcTBeHHaa  nyGaHHHaa  GnGanoTexa 
(HIE)  HMeHH  M.  E.  CaaTbiKOBa-LU,eapHHa,  c  1992-ro  -  PoccnncKaa  HaunoHaabHaa  GnGanoTeKa), 
oGo3HaneHa  Hbme  npnHaTon  aGGpeBnaTypon  PHE.  AGGpeBnaTypon  OA)],  oGo3HaneH  OTaea 
apxHBHbix  aoxy MeHTOB,  OP  —  OTaea  pyxonncen,  AJ]n  —  apxHB  )]oMa  naexaHOBa.  KpoMe  Toro,  b 
ochobhom  TexcTe  h  npnMenaHHax  Hcnoab30BaHbi  caeayiomne  aG6peBnaTypbi:  AH  -  AxaaeMna 
Hayx,  AO  -  aKHHOHepHoe  oGuiecTBO,  TPM  -  rocyaapcTBeHHbin  Pyccxnn  My3eil,  ry/]n  -  TaaBHoe 
ynpaBaeHne  no  aeaaM  nenaTH,  HMJ1H  -  IdHCTHTyT  MiipoBoil  anTepaTypbi,  MPJ1H  -  HHCTHTyT 
pyccKon  anTepaTypbi,  K)]H  -  Komhtct  no  aeaaM  ncxyccTB,  MB)]  -  MHHHCTepcTBO  BHyTpeHHHx  aea, 
MX  AT  -  Mockobckhh  XyaoacecTBeHHbin  axaaeMHHecxHH  TeaTp,  HHOP  -  HayHHO-nccaeaoBaTeabcxHH 
OTaea  pyxonHceil,  OPflC  -  OTaeaeHne  pyccxoro  a3bixa  h  eaoBecHOCTH,  PAEH  -  Poccnncxaa 
axaaeMna  ecTecTBeH h bix  Hayx,  PAH  -  PoccnncKaa  aKaaeMna  HayK,  PrAJIH  -  Pocchhckhh 
rocyaapcTBeHHbin  apxnB  anTepaTypbi  h  ncKyccTBa,  PTE  -  PoccnHcxaa  rocyaapcTBeHHaa  GnGaHOTexa, 
PTBHA  -  Pocchhckhh  roeyaapcTBeHHbiH  bochho-hctophhccxhh  apxnB,  PrHA  -  Pocchhckhh 
rocyaapcTBeHHbin  hctophhcckhh  apxnB,  POO  -  PeanrH03HO-c})Haoco4)CKoe  oGmecTBO,  Cno  APAH 
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-  CaHKT-neTep6yprcKHH  cjDHnnaa  ApxHBa  Pocchhckoh  aKaaeMHH  HayK,  UTHA  CI16.  -  UeHTpaabHbiH 
rocyaapcTBeHHbiH  HCTopnaecKHH  apxHB  CaHKT-neTep6ypra. 

72  Cm.:  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  KaSayKOB).  Ea.  xp.  7.  Jl.  279  06.  (3to  BKaioaeHHbiH  Ka6ayKOBbiM 
b  ero  jiHHHbiH  aHeBHHK  «CnHCOK  KHHraM  <h  npoHHM  TeKCTaM>,  npoHHTaHHbiM  C<epreeM> 
n<naTOHOBHMeM>  Ka6jiyKOBbiM  b  1909  r<oay>»). 

73  Tax  b  opHTHHajie. 

74  PTAJ1H.  O.  419  (B.  B.  Po3aHOB).  On.  1.  Ea.  xp.  674.  Jl.  5-5  06.  (sto  nncbMO  Ha  bh3hthoh 
KapTOHKe  ASpaMOBHna  (d>ap6MaHa);  tckct  npHBeaeH  c  HcnpaBaeHHeM  nyHKTyauHH). 

75  TaM  ace.  Jl.  7  (3to  nncbMO  ot  12  (25)  aBrycia  1909-ro,  Ha  SaaHKe  «EIaHTeoHa»). 

76  3oeMnaap  jihctobkh  BKaeeH  b  JiHHHbiH  flHeBHHK  C.  El.  KaSayKOBa  paaoM  c  3anncbK)  ot  ii 
(24)  Man  1909-ro  (cm.:  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  11.  Ka6ayKOB).  Ea.  xp.  4.  Jl.  111). 

77  Cm.:  <TojiMcmee  M.  B.>.  A6paM  MapKOBHH  3(|)poc  //  YKa3.  hctohhhk  (cm.  npHMea.  32).  C.  305; 
<TojiManee  M.  B>.  A<6paM>  M<apKOBHH>  3(|)poc:  CnncoK  Haya.,  KpnT.  h  jiht.  pa6oT:  1906-1954  // 
3(j)poc  A.  M.  MacTepa  pa3Hbix  anox  (cm.  npHMea.  32).  C.  309.  ConnacHo  no3aHeHuieMy  (1944  roaa) 
CBHfleTenbCTBy  caMoro  3(J)poca,  «3a  yaacrae  b  Mock<obckom>  BOCCTaHHH  1905  r<oaa  oh>  6biji 
apecTOBaH,  cnaea  b  TaraHCKOH  TiopbMe,  <6bin>  BbinymeH  Ha  nopyKH  h  6e>Kaji»  (HHOP  PrE.  O.  589 
(A.  M.  3cj)poc).  KapT.  10.  Ea.  xp.  21.  Jl.  4  06.  (sto  cayaceGHaa  aHKeTa  MXAT  CCCP  hmchh  TopbKoro, 
3anonHeHHaa  3(j)pocoM  10  HoaGpa  1944-ro);  TaKace  cm.:  TaM  ace.  Jl.  7  (sto  «JlHHHbin  jihctok  no  yaeTy 
KaapoB»  KJ],M  npn  CoBeTe  mhhhctpob  CoK>3a  CCP,  3anojiHeHHbin  3cj]pocoM  10  ceHTaSpa  1949-ro)). 

78  HHOP  PTE.  O.  589  (A.  M.  3(J)poc).  KapT.  10.  Ea.  xp.  21.  Jl.  3  06. 

79  TaM  ace.  Jl.  1. 

80  <rycun  B.  17  >.  K)<jihh>  AnxeHBajibzr  «CjioBa  o  cjioBax».  KpnTHHecKne  CTaTbH  <...>:  <Peu.>  // 
JleTonHCb  (nr.).  1917.  OeBp.-anp.  Ns>  2-4.  C.  437  (noan.:  Bhh.  Uojiohckuu). 

81  Auxeiieajibd  IO.  <77  >.  necHb  necHeil  CoaoMOHa.  nepeBoa  c  apeBHe-eBpencKoro  h  npHMeaaHHa 
A<6paMa>  3(f)poca.  npeancaoBHe  B<acnana>  Po3aHOBa  <...>:  <Pen>  //  PyccKaa  Mbicab  (M.).  1909. 
<ABr.>.  Kh.  VIII  <(8)>.  <OTa.  3>.  C.  187. 

82  TaM  ace.  C.  187. 

83  Auxemajibd  TO.  <M>.  OTaeabHbie  CTpaHHHbi:  C6.  nea.,  (J)Haoc.  h  anT.  CTaTen.  <T.>  II  <(2)>. 
M.:  3apa,  1910.  C.  57. 

84  <rajib6epmmadm  Jl.  M>.  necHb  necHeii.  nep<eBoa>  A<6paMa>  E.  <(TaK  b  opnrHHaae)> 
3(J)poca.  BcTynnT<eabHaa>  CTaTba  B<acnana>  B<acnana>  Po3aHOBa  <...>:  <Peu>  //  CeBepHoe 
cnaHHe  (M.).  JS»  8.  1909-  HioHb.  C.  1 17  (noan.:  Jl.  r<ajib6epiumadm>). 

85  Kohh  HanHcaa  b  peueH3HH  Ha  nepeBoa  «necHH  necHeH»,  BbinoaHeHHbin  B.  E.  JlKOBaeBbiM: 

«TaK,  HanpHMep  -  e  espeucKOM  meKcme  (b  nepeBoae  3(J)poca)  2-3<-a>  ctpokh  raaBbi  I  HHTaiOTca 
Tax  “nycTb  ueayeT  MeHa  noueayaMH  ycT  cbohx!  h6o  ayarne  BHHa  tboh  aacKH!  3anax  npnaTHbifi 
y  Maca  tbohx,  eaen  H3aHBaeMbiH  hmh  TBoe:  ot  toto  Te6a  aeByruKH  aio6aT”.  B  pyccKOM  nepeBoae 
EnSaeiiCKoro  OGipecTBa:  “O  ecan  6bi  ueaoBaa  oh  MeHa  noueayaMH  ycT  cbohx,  noTOMy  hto  aacKH 
tboh  ayaiue  BHHa;  -  tboh  aacKH  npnaTHbi  aaa  oGoHaHHa,  hma  TBoe  MnppoBoe  Macao,  —  3a  to  aeBHHbi 
aioSaT  Te6a’\  B  CnHoaaabHOM  nepeBoae:  ao63aeT  oh  MeHa  ao63aHneM  ycT  cbohx!  h6o  aacKH 

tboh  ayarne  BHHa.  Ot  6aaroBOHHa  Macea  tbohx  hm«  TBoe  KaK  pa3aHToe  MHpo,  noaTOMy  aeBHHbi 
aioSaT  Te6a”»  (CnO  APAH.  O.  9  (KaHH.  II  OTa-HHa  AH  (OP5IC)  (1847-1927)).  On.  3.  Ea.  xp.  24. 
Jl.  93  (BbiaeaeHO  Kohh)). 

Auxeneajibd  K).  <M.>.  necHb  necHeM  CoaoMOHa  <...>  //  YKa3.  hctohhhk  (cm.  npHMea.  81).  C.  187. 

87  Tax  b  opnrHHaae. 

8  8 

<r ajibOepwmadm  Jl.  M>.  necHb  necHeil  <...>  //  YKa3.  hctohhhk  (cm.  npHMea.  84).  C.  117. 

Cm.:  <H.  a>.  OTKpbirae  pyccKoro  OTaeaa  Ha  aennuurcKOH  BbiCTaBKe  //  Peab  (Cn6.).  1914. 
15  (28)  Maa.  JVe  130  (2  799).  C.  3;  KopajibHUK  A.  <J0>.  «Eyrpa»  //  TaM  ace.  22  Maa  (4  HioHa).  JTs  137 
(2  806).  C.  2;  JleauncoH  Andpeu  <H>.  HcKyccTBO  Ha  aennuurcKOH  BbiCTaBKe  //  TaM  ace.  6  (19) 
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hk)H5l  No  151  (2  820).  C.  2;  Kopzanoe  B.  JJ.  BbicTaBKa  KHuronenaTaHHa  h  rpacjinHecxoro  ncxyccTBa 
b  ilennunre  //  KaBKa3  (TmJiaHc).  1914.  11  <(24)>  Hioaa.  N«  156.  C.  3;  TaM  ac e.  12  <(25)>  moaa.  Ni>  157. 
C.  3;  <H.  a>.  BbicTaBKa  «06pa3HOBaa  KHHra»  //  Penb  (CEI6.).  1914.  4  (17)  nioaa.  N«  179  (2  848).  C.  3; 
KpecmbHHUHoe  H.  <H>.  JleHnHHrcxaa  BbicTaBKa  KHHacHOH  npoMbiuiaeHHOCTH:  CTaTba  //  JEmecTHa 
xh  nacH bix  Mara3n hob  T-Ba  M.  0.  BojibiJ)  no  aHTepaType,  HayxaM  h  6n6aHorpacj)HH  (CT16.).  1914. 
Miojib.  No  7.  <OTa.  i>.  BecTHHK  jiHTepaTypbi.  Ct6.  184-188;  rajiaKmuonoe  M.  ft.  MeacayHapoaHaa 
BbicTaBKa  rpacfmxH  h  nenaTHoro  aeaa  b  JlennHHre:  ^oxa.  <...>,  nponnT.  Ha  06m.  Co6p.  Bjichob 
<0-Ba  cayacauinx  b  nenaT.  3aBeaeHHax>  4  <(1 7)>  okt.  1914  r.  llr.,  1914;  h  a p. 

90  Cm.:  KaTaaor  Pyccxoro  OTaeaa:  MeacayHapoa.  BbicTaBKa  nenaT.  aeaa  h  rpaijmxH  b  JlennHHre 
1914  <r>  /  <13oa  pea.  H.  H.  JleMaHa;  xyaoac.  T.  H.  (E.  H.)  Hap6yT>.  <CE16.>,  <i9i4>.  C.  176.  N>  113. 

91  Cm.:  OP  TPM.  O.  137  (A.  H.  EeHya).  On.  1.  Ea.  xp.  898.  JI.  29  («“EIecHb  necHen”,  npn  Bcex 
cbohx  HeaocTaTKax,  HecxoabKo  noaxoaiiT,  HecxoabKo  OTBenaeT  cKa3aHH0My»). 

92  TaM  ace.  Jl.  29. 

93  Tax  b  opnrHHaae.  HMeeTca  b  Bnay  npoHHHecxaa  noroBopKa:  aus  der  Not  eine  Tugend  machen 
(neM.)  -  aeaaTb  H3  Hyacati  ao6poaeTeab. 

94  Tax  b  opHTHHaae. 

95  B  opuriiHaae  Bee  Tax. 

96  Bibelkritiker  (neM.)  -  kphthk  EnGanH;  3aecb  b  3HaaeHHH:  6n6aeHCT. 

97  JXanee  3anepxHyT0  aBTopoM  nncbMa:  «CMO<aceM>». 

98  /I,aaee  3anepxHyT0  aBTopoM  nncbMa:  «B3<aaH>». 

99  Tax  b  opHTHHaae. 

100  JJaaee  3aHepxHyT0  aBTopoM  nncbMa:  «H3o6Hane  3acTaBHT». 

101  3aecb  aBTopoM  nncbMa  ocTaBaeH  nponycx,  no-BnanMOMy  -  aas  xaxoro-TO  3a6biToro  hm 
TepMHHa. 

102  Tax  b  opHTHHaae. 

103  Tax  b  opnrHHaae. 

104  ,U,aaee  3aHepxHyT0  aBTopoM  nncbMa:  «nyHKTbi». 

105  ,H,aaee  3anepxHyT0  aBTopoM  nncbMa:  «BMecTe». 

106  Tax  b  opnrHHaae. 

107  Bo3mo)xho,  HMeeTca  b  Bnay  6orocaoB  h  neaaror  Bacnann  BacnabeBHH  YcneHCKHH  (B. 
EapTeHeB,  1876-1930),  npenoaaBaBiuHH  b  1901-1905-M  b  PleTepGyprcKOH  ayxoBHOH  axaaeMHH,  3aTeM  b 
apyrnx  cToaHHHbix  yneGHbix  3aBeaeHHax,  nenaTaBiuHnca  b  >xypHaae  «HoBbin  nyTb»,  ynacTBOBaBiiiHH 
b  Hanaae  1900-x  b  neTep6yprcxnx  Peanrno3HO-c[)Haoco(J)CKHx  coGpaHnax,  3aTeM  b  neTep6yprcxoM 
ace  POO.  O  HeM  cm.:  <MepezicK06CKaH  3.  H>.  ,H,mhtphh  MepeacxoBCKHH  /  <Pea.  h  bbt.  npHMen. 
B.  A.  3ao6nH>.  napnac:  YMCA-press,  <i95i>.  C.  96,  113  (noan.:  3.  Funnuyc-Mep ejfCKo 6 cmn) ;  h  ap. 

108  Tax  b  opnrHHaae. 

109  Tax  b  opnrHHaae. 

110  HMOP  PrE.  O.  589  (A.  M.  Oijipoc).  KapT.  21.  Ea.  xp.  15.  Jl.  1-1  06.  (BbiaeaeHO  aBTopoM 
nncbMa,  TexcT  npnBeaeH  c  HcnpaBaeHneM  nyHKTyamiH). 

111  ,H,aaee  3anepxHyT0  aBTopoM  nncbMa:  «yanBaeHbi». 

112  B  opnrHHaae  Bee  Tax. 

113  JJaaee  aBTopoM  nncbMa  3anepxHyT0  «noa<oaceHHe>». 

114  HMemTca  b  Bnay  HBeTHbie  opHaMeHTbi,  yxpamaiomHe  cTpaHHHbi  xhhth. 

115  Die  Heilige  Schrift  ( neM .)  -  CBameHHoe  nncaHne.  3aecb  h  aaaee  aBTopoM  nncbMa 
nepenncaeHbi  6n6aencTbi,  GorocaoBbi,  hctophkh  (raaBHbiM  o6pa30M  HeMeuxne)  L1,bh  Xnpm  (TeHpHx) 
Tpeu  (T.  H.  (H.)  Graetz,  1817-1891),  Oayap  Thhom  OaceH  Penc  (E.  G.  E.  Reuss,  1804-1891),  OMHab 
Opnapnx  Kaynm  (Kayn)  (E.  F.  Kautzsch,  1841-1910),  BnabreabM  HoBax  (W.  Nowack,  1850-1928). 
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116  3necb  h  nanee  b  opnrHHane  TaK. 

117  /Janee  3anepKHyTO  aBTOpOM  nncbMa:  «Novak<’a>». 

118  Jianee  3anepKHyTO  aBTopoM  nncbMa:  «He  on<eHb>». 

119  «OneHb  npocHM»  neancnbi  nonnepKHyTO  npyron  py koh,  bo3mo>kho  anpecaTa. 

120  B  opHTHHane  Bee  TaK. 

121  /lanee  3anepKHyTO  aBTopoM  nncbMa  «coc<TaBJieHHK)>». 

122  «3Hrejin  ToponHTe»  nBancnbi  nonnepKHyTO  npyron  py  koh,  bo3mo>kho  anpecaTa. 

123  HHOP  PrE.  O.  589  (A.  M.  3(})poc).  KapT.  10.  En.  xp.  7.  JI.  1-1  06.  (BbineneHo  aBTopoM  nncbMa, 
TeKCT  npHBeneH  c  ncnpaBJieHHeM  nyHKTyauHH). 

124  Cm.:  <H.  ci.>.  KHHr<OH3naTenbCTBO>  «EIaHTeoH»  <...>:  <PeKJi.  o6t>5ibji.>  //  Penb  (Cn6.).  1910. 
20  (f)eBp.  (5  MapTa).  Ns  50  (1  288).  C.  2  (oto  peKJiaMa  hoboh  khhth,  c  yKa3aHHeM  ee  conepncaHnn  h 
ueHbi);  UTHA  CEI6.  O.  2  179  (PonxenH).  On.  1.  En.  xp.  14.  JI.  1  (oto  HenaTnpoBaHHaa  3aBepeHHan 
A6paMOBHneM  (Oap6MaH0M)  Konna  cnpaBKH,  naHHoii  coTpynHHKOM  AO  TnnorpacjDCKoro  nena  b  C.- 
neTep6ypre  («reponbn»)  A.  H.  IlJyTOBbiM  H3naTenbCTBy  «IlaHTeoH»  4  (17)  MapTa  1910-ro,  Ha  6naHKe 
«EIaHTeoHa»:  «HacT05imHM  ynocTOBepaeM,  hto  cero  nncna  no  bccm  cneTaM  (cnnTan  nocnenHHM  cneT 
3a  2-oe  H3naHHe  llecHb  riecHen),  ot  KHHTOH3naTenbCTBa  “ElaHTeoH”  HaMH  nonyneHo  cnoima»).  B 
no3nHeHmen  (1948  rona)  aBTo6Horpac})HH  3(Jipoc  coo6innn:  «KHnra  <‘TlecHb  riecHen  ConoMOHa”> 
Bbinepncana  onHO  3a  npyrHM  nBa  H3naHHB  b  1909  h  1910  rr<onax>»  (HHOP  PrE.  O.  589  (A.  M. 
3(f»poc).  KapT.  10.  En.  xp.  21.  JI.  1). 

125  Cm.:  KHnncHaa  neTonHCb  ryjl,n  (Cn6.).  1910.  28  aBr.  <(10  ceHT.)>.  N2  34.  C.  17.  N°  18  350 
(H3aaHne  Ha3BaHO  b  nncne  khht,  nocTynnBmnx  b  ryjjn  c  18  (31)  aBrycTa  no  27  aBrycTa  (9  ceHT«6pa) 
1910  rona;  ero  Tnpax<  6biji  2  100  ooeMnnapoB). 

126  Cm.:  OAJX  PHE.  O.  i  (HnE).  On.  4.  En.  xp.  194.  JI.  60.  N°  4  801  (oto  3anncb  b  i-h  KHnre 
«PeecTpa  KHnraM,  nocTynnBLUHM  b  <HMnepaTopcKyio  ny6jiHHHyio>  6n6jinoTeKy  3a  1910  ron»). 

127  Cm.:  MepewKoacKuu  JJ.  C.  Torojib:  TBopnecTBO,  >KH3Hb  h  pennrnH  /  <C  nareppoTHn.  nopTp. 
H.  B.  Torojin;  xyno>K.  E.  H.  (E.  M.)  Hap6yT  h  n.  H.  Tpobhckhh>.  Cn6.:  naHTeoH,  1909.  C.  233;  necHb 
necHeil  ConoMOHa  /  nep.  c  npeBHeeBp.  h  npHMen.  A.  <M>  3c|)poca;  npenncn.  B.  <B.>  Po3aHOBa;  <c 
npnji.  CTaTen  O.  EeTTxepa,  K.  K.  H.  (jDOH  EyH3eHa,  H.  B.  4)oh  TeTe,  O.  K.  E.  Tlennna,  H.  3.  IlTnnra 
(K).  3.  XHTnnra),  E.  Kapneneca,  3.  H.  KeMnc^a,  3.  X.  Manepa,  A.  A.  OnecHHHKoro,  E.  n.  naBCKoro, 
E.  npoKonoBnna  (Oeo^aHa),  3.  )K.  PeHaHa,  Jlnc.  T.  CeHnepneHna,  H.  E.  c})oh  Xepnepa,  H.  (K3.  JJ.) 
OHrena,  CTHxoTBopeHHH  B.  9i.  EpwcoBa,  rpacj)a  JI,.  n.  EyTypnnHa,  A.  THTHHa,  E.  P.  JJepncaBHHa,  A. 
E.  3apnHa,  JI.  A.  Men,  A.  C.  nyiHKHHa,  C.  M.  ConoBbeBa,  K.  M.  Ooc})aHOBa,  C.  E.  Opyra,  E.  H. 
HyjiKOBa,  A.  A.  UleHuinHa  (OeTa),  JI.  E.  ^4)$e,  hot  H.  (10.  JI,.)  OHrenn,  (j)aKCHMHJie  CTHxoTBopeHHH 
A.  C.  nyujKHHa  h  6n6jinorp.;  H3o6pa3.  MaTepnanbi  paGoTbi  HeycTaHOBJi.  xynonc.  H3  H3n.  CTapnH. 
eBp.  nepraMeHTOB  6apoHa  E.  THHuSypra  h  B.  B.  CTacoBa  «L’Ornement  Hebreu»>.  <H3n.  i-e>. 
Cn6.:  naHTeoH,  1909.  C.  271;  Mepej/CKoecKuu  /J.  C.  M<nxanji>  H3<pbeBnn>  JlepMOHTOB:  Hoot 
CBepxnejioBenecTBa  /  <Xyno>K.  n.  H.  Tpobhckhh>.  <Cn6.>:  naHTeoH,  1909.  C.  90. 

128  HHOP  PrE.  O.  589  (A.  M.  3(j)poc).  KapT.  10.  En.  xp.  21.  JI.  5  (oto  cnynceSHaa  aHKeTa  MXAT 
CCCP  HMeHH  ropbKoro,  3anoj]HeHHaa  O^pocoM  10  HOflSpa  1944-ro);  TaK>Ke  cm.:  TaM  >Ke.  JI.  6  (oto 
« JI h n h bi h  jihctok  no  yneTy  KanpoB»  KJJ.H  npH  CoBeTe  mhhhctpob  CoK)3a  CCP,  3anojmeHHbiH 
3(J)pocoM  10  ceHTaEpa  1949-ro). 

l"g  Cm.:  A3adoecKuu  K.  M,  JIaepoe  A.  B.  K  hctophh  H3naHHB  «AnojuiOHa»:  HeocymecTBJi. 
«HeM.»  Bbin.  //  Poccnn.  3anazi.  Boctok:  BcTpen.  TeneHna:  K  ioo-neTHio  co  hhb  pon<neHnn  axan.  M. 
n.  AneKceeBa:  <C6.>  /  <Otb.  pen.  J\.  C.  JlHxaneB>.  Cn6.:  HayKa,  1996.  C.  203. 

130  06  3T0M  H  O  HeKOTOpbIX  npyTHX  06CT0flTeJlbCTBaX  nOnrOTOBKH  H  nyGjlHKaUHH  pyCCKOH 
Bepcnn  khhth  EopxapnTa  cm.:  TaM  n<e.  C.  202-203,  2°6,  209—210;  A3adoecKuu  K.  M.  06  AneKcaHnpe 
3jiHac6epre:  (LUtphxh  k  nopTp.)  //  H3  hctophh  chmbojihctckoh  ncypHajiHCTHKH:  «Becbi»:  <C6.>  / 
<Otb.  pen.  J\.  A.  3aBenbCKaa,  H.  C.  npnxonbKoA  <Cn6.;  yKa3.:  M>:  HayKa,  2007.  C.  166-168. 
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131  ,Q,aaee  3anepxHyT0  aBTopoM:  «orpa<H h neH hom>». 

132  PrAJTH.  O.  419  (B.  B.  Po3aHOB).  On.  1.  Ea.  xp.  674.  JL  2-2  06.  (sto  HeaaTHpoBaHHoe  (aaTa 
ycTaHaBJiHBaeTca  no  coaepacaHmo)  nncbMo  Ha  6aaHxe  «naHTeoHa»;  TexcT  npnBeaeH  c  HcnpaBaeHneM 
nyHKTyannn). 

133  Cm.  npnMen.  67. 

134  Eopxapdm  Pydojib(p.  KHnra  HopaM  /  Plep.  c  HeM.  AaexcaHapa  <C.>  3anac6epra;  npeanca. 
B.  <B>  Po3aHOBa;  <xyaoac.  E.  C.  (E.  H.)  AHHC(})enba>.  CE16.:  PlaHTeoH,  <1909;  yKa3.:  i9io>.  C.  64. 

135  Cm.:  KHHacHaa  jieTonncb  ry^n  (Cn6.).  1909.  10  <(23)>  okt.  As  39.  c.  3.  19  414  (H3aaHHe 

Ha3BaHO  b  HHCJie  KHnr,  nocTyniiBLunx  b  ry,H,n  c  24  ceHTaSpa  (7  oxTaSpa)  no  8  (21)  oxTaGpa  1909 
roaa;  ero  Tnpaac  6bia  2  100  3X3eMnaapoB).  Taxace  cm.:  UTHA  CPI6.  O.  2  179  (Ponxean).  On.  1. 
Ea.  xp.  12.  JL  2  (sto  nozmncaHHbin  PonxeaeM  cneT  Ha  KHnrn,  BbiaaHHbie  H3aaTeabCTBOM  A.  M. 
TyMapKHHy,  ot  19  aexa6pa  1909  (1  aHBapa  1910)  rona,  Ha  SaaHxe  «naHTeoHa»;  xpoMe  nponero,  b 
HeM  yxa3aHO  h  sto  H3aaHHe). 

136  B  3K3eMnaape  PHE  noa  mncj^poM  38.  77.  4.  no  HMeeTca  noMeTxa  06  3tom. 

137  Cm.  npHMen.  164. 

138  <H.  a>.  KHnroH3aaTeabCTBO  «EIaHTeoH»  //  KmiacHbiH  bccthhx  (CPI6.).  1912.  9-16  <(22-29)> 
aex.  Jsfo  49-50.  C.  XLV. 

139  Hepnocsumosa  O.  H.  MaTepnaabi  k  6norpa(|)HH  Oeaopa  Coaory6a  /  BcTyn.  cTaTba,  ny6a.  h 
KOMMeHT.  M.  M.  ElaBaoBOH  //  Hen3aaHHbiH  Oeaop  CoaoryG:  <Cthxh.  ,H,oxyMeHTbi.  MeMyapbi>:  <C6> 
/  Eloa  pea.  M.  M.  naBaoBOH  h  A.  B.  JlaBpoBa.  M.:  HoBoe  aHT.  o6o3peHne,  1997.  C.  239;  Taxace  cm.: 
TaM  ace.  C.  248,  251;  Elasnoea  M.  <M>.  nncaTeab-HHcnexTOp:  Oeaop  CoaoryS  h  O.  K.  TeTepHnxoB. 
M.:  HoBoe  aHT.  o6o3peHHe,  2007.  C.  21-105  (n0  yKa3.). 

140  Cm.:  lOpbeea  3oh  <0>.  Hkhoxchthh  Ahhchcxhh  0  Toroae  //  HoBbin  acypHaa  (H.-IL).  Kh. 
XLV  <(45)>.  1956.  <HiOHb>.  C.  147. 

141  Cm.:  Adauies  B.  B.  yp6aHH3M  B<aaepna>  JT<xoBaeBHHa>  EpiocoBa  h  HaTypc[)Haoco(j)cxaa 
anpnxa  O<eaopa>  H<BaHOBHHa>  TioTHeBa  //  H3  HCTopnn  pyccxon  anTepaTypbi  xoHua  XIX  -  Hanaaa 
XX  Bexa:  <C6.>  /  noa  pea.  <h  c  npeanca.>  A.  E  CoxoaoBa,  M.  B.  MnxanaoBOH.  <M.>:  Haa-so 
Mocx.  yH-Ta,  1988.  C.  78-79. 

142  Ahuhkos  Eszenuu  <B>.  EaabMOHT  h  «HOBbie  BeaHHa»  //  3anncxn  HeocJaiaoaorHHecxoro 
oGmecTBa  npn  HMnepaTopcxoM  C<aHXT>-neTep6yprcxoM  yHHBepcnTeTe:  <C6>.  Bbin.  VII  <('])>. 
Cn6.:  <A.  3.  BnHexe>,  1914.  C.  42. 

143  Cm.:  Msanoe  Bnaecjias  <M>.  AHapen  EeabiiL  «nenea»  <...>:  <Pep.>  //  KpnTHHecxoe 
o6o3peHne  (M.).  1909.  OeBp.  Bbin.  II  <(2)>  <(XV  (i5))>.  C.  47. 

144  Cm.:  ryMUJies  H.  <C>.  >KH3Hb  CTHxa  //  AnoaaoH  (Cn6.).  7.  1910.  Anp.  <Oia.  i>.  C.  5. 

145  EpMUJioea  E.  B.  Teopna  n  o6pa3Hbin  Mnp  pyccxoro  CHMBoan3Ma  /  Otb.  pea.  C.  E  EonapoB. 
M.:  Hayxa,  1989.  C.  158;  Taxace  cm.:  TaM  ace.  C.  158-165. 

146  3mKuud  E.  <E>.  TaM,  BHyipn:  O  pyc.  no33nn  XX  b.:  Onepxn.  <naBaoBCx;  yxa3.:  Cn6.>: 
MaxcHMa,  <1996;  yxa3.:  i997>.  C.  60-61. 

147  Uht.  no:  OP  PHE.  O.  1  014  (H.  A.  CoxoaoB).  Ea.  xp.  76.  JI.  17  (sto  BbinoaHeHHaa  CoxoaoBbiM 
xonna  nncbMa). 

148  Cm.:  ffojizonojios  JI.  K.  noaMbi  Eaoxa  h  pyccxaa  noaMa  xoHua  XIX  -  Hanaaa  XX  BexoB  / 
<Otb.  pea.  K.  MypaTOBa>.  <JI.;  yxa3.:  M.,  JL>:  Hayxa,  1964.  C.  77. 

149  TaM  ace.  C.  16,  25-35,  182. 

150  PTAJIH.  O.  419  (B.  B.  Po3aHOB).  On.  1.  Ea.  xp.  674.  JI.  5-5  06.  (sto  nncbMo  Ha  bh3hthoh 
xapTonxe  ASpaMOBHna  (Oap6MaHa);  TexcT  npnBeaeH  c  HcnpaBaeHneM  nyHXTyanHn). 

151  TaM  ace.  JI.  7  (sto  nHCbMO  ot  12  (25)  aBrycTa  1909-ro,  Ha  6aaHxe  «naHTeoHa»;  TexcT  npnBeaeH 
c  HcnpaBaeHneM  nyHXTyaunH).  Taxace  cm.  npiiMen.  154. 
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152  PTAJIH.  0.  419  (B.  B.  Po3aHOB).  On.  1.  Efl.  xp.  674.  JI.  4  (3to  nncbMO  Ha  GjiaHxe  «naHTeoHa»; 
BbizieneHO  aBTopoM  TexcTa). 

153  Tax  b  opHTHHajie. 

154  PrAJIH.  O.  419  (B.  B.  PcmHOB).  On.  1.  Ejx.  xp.  674.  Jl.  7  (sto  nncbMO  Ha  6jiaHxe  «IlaHTeoHa»; 
3aecb  h  zajiee  TexcT  npHBeaeH  c  HcnpaBjieHHeM  nyHKTyauHn). 

155  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  KaGjiyKOB).  Ep.  xp.  6.  Jl.  85. 

156  XopoBoM  anpnxcep,  KOMno3HTop  n  nezaror  MBaH  JIxoBjieBHH  TepHOB  (1859-1925)  6biJi,  xpoMe 
nponero,  pereHTOM  E[eTep6yprcKoro  MHTponojiHHbero  xopa  c  1893  roza. 

157  Tax  b  opHTHHaae. 

158  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  Ka6jiyKOB).  Efl.  xp.  3.  JI.  105-106. 

159  TaM  ace.  JI.  107-108. 

160  TaM  ace.  E a.  xp.  6.  JI.  212. 

161  ZJajiee  3anepxHyT0  aBTopoM  nncbMa  «b  nepeBoae». 

162  HHOP  PTE.  0.  589  (A.  M.  3(J»poc).  KapT.  10.  Ez.  xp.  7.  JI.  1  06.  (BbizejieHO  aBTopoM  nncbMa, 
TexcT  npHBeaeH  c  HcnpaBjieHHeM  nyHKTyannn). 

163  Xa3ciH  BjiaduMup  <M>.  OcoGeHHbin  eBpencxo-pyccxHH  B03zyx  (cm.  npHMen.  37).  C.  55. 

164  PTAJIH.  0.  419  (B.  B.  Po3aHOB).  On.  1.  E^.  xp.  674.  JI.  8  (sto  nncbMO  Ha  6jiaHxe  «naHTeoHa»). 

165  Cm.:  KHHacHaa  jieTonHCb  ry/3,n  (Cn6.).  1911.  10  <(23)>  zex.  N2  49.  C.  28.  N°  30  336  (H3aaHHe 
Ha3BaH0  b  HHCne  KHnr,  nocTynnBHiHx  b  ry^n  c  1  (14)  no  8  (21)  aexaGpa  1911  roza;  ero  THpaac  6bm 
1  550  3K3eMnjiapoB). 

166  Cm.:  OA,3,  PHE.  0.  1  (HnE).  On.  4.  Ez.  xp.  205.  Jl.  33  06.  35  306  (sto  3anncb  b  4-fi  KHnre 

«PeecTpa  KHHraM,  nocTynnBmHM  b  <HMnepaTopcKyK)  ny6zHHHym>  6n6zHOTexy  3a  1911  roz»). 

167  Cm.  Bzazezbnecxym  zaTHpoBxy  Ha  3X3eMnzape  PHE  noz  iuH(|)poM  20.  91.  8.  353-a. 

168  Po3auoe  B.  B.  En6zeHcxaa  no33Ha.  Cn6.,  <1911;  yxa3.:  I9i2>.  C.  40. 

169  TaM  ace.  C.  7  (BbizezeHO  Po3aHOBbiM). 

170  06  H3naTejibCK0H  h  neH3ypHon  HCTopnn  stoh  xhhth  cm.:  rojuiep6ax  3pux  «£>.>.  BcTpenn  h 
BnenaTjieHHJi  (cm.  npHMen.  15).  C.  54,  69,  440,  446;  Hukojuokuh  A.  H.  Bo3BpameHHaa  KHnra  //  Pozanoe 
B.  B.  CoGpaHne  cohhhchhh  /  noz  06m.  pea.  A.  H.  HnxozmxHHa.  <T.  3>.  B  TeMHbix  pennrno3Hbix 
zynax:  Pyc.  uepKOBb  n  zip.  CTaTbn;  B  TeMHbix  peznr.  zynax  /  <Coct.  h  kommcht.  A.  H.  Hhkoiiiokhh 
h  n.  n.  AnpbiiuKo;  aBT.  nocjiecji.  A.  H.  Hhkojik>khh>.  M.:  PecnySznxa,  1994.  C.  439-442;  h  zp. 

171  CornacHO  HezarapoBaHHOMy,  ot  KOHna  1905-ro  hjih  Hanaza  1906-ro  no  cozepacaHHio,  nncbMy 
B.  B.  Po3aHOBa  k  C.  JI.  0paHxy,  b  nepnoz,  nocjienoBaBmnn  HenocpezcTBeHHO  3a  HMnepaTopcKHM 
«KOHCTHTynnoHHbiM»  MaHHcjiecTOM  ot  17  (30)  oxTa6pa  1905  roza,  PoaaHOB  npeznozoacnz 
noHBJieHne  3apy6e>KHoro  H3zaHHa  >KyxoBcxoro  Ha  pocchhcxom  pbiHxe  h  nonbiTazca  npezoTBpaTHTb 
zy6zHpymmyK)  nyGznxanHio  b  «nozapHOH  3Be3ze»:  «MHoroyBaacaeMbiH  /  CeMeH  JlmzBHroBHn!  / 
CerozHz  a  nojiyHHJi  b  KOHBepTe  co  uiTeMnejieM  “nozapHaa  3Be3za”  HanenaTaHHoe  npeznczoBiie  k 
c6opHHKy  CTaTeii  mohx,  npeznozoaceHHbix  k  H3zaHHio  b  EepjiHHe  )4<MHTpneM>  E<BreHbeBHHeM> 
>KyKOBCKHM.  Ero  a  He  BHzez  noHTH  Vi  roaa,  h  noHaTHa  He  n Mem,  hto  h  xax  c  sthm  cGophhkom. 
Ho  ecuu  on  <(c6ophhk)>  noHoumcH  e  IJemepdypze  (npn  nepeMeHHBuinxca  ycaoBnax  neH3ypbi),  to 
caMO  co6om  <nozynaeTca>,  hto  nenaTaTb  b  “nozapHOH  3Be3ze”  CTaTbm,  BaM  mhoki  nocaaHHym, 
nejib3H,  Tax  xax  OHa  sxodum  s  omom  cdopnuK.  B  TaxoM  czynae  He  OTxaacHTecb  MHe  ee  BepHyTb 
<Ha  azpec>  -  IHnanepHaa  <yjiHna>,  z<om>  39.  PaHbine  hjih  no3zce  a  BaM  npimuim  Ha  MecTO  ee 
HT0-HH6yzb  zpyroe.  Barn  B<acnjiHH>  Po3aHOB.  /  nniny  Ha  tot  cjiynan,  hto  ohcbhzho  pezaxnna 
“nojiapHOH  3Be3Zbi”  HT0-HH6yab  3HaeT  HacneT  c6opHHxa  JKyxoBCXoro.  CaM  a  Hiinero  He  3Haro.  -» 
(AJ\n  PHE.  0.  753  (n.  E.  CTpyBe).  Ez.  xp.  200.  JI.  1-2  (BbizezeHO  Po3aHOBbiM)). 

172  12  (25)  ceHTaGpa  1909-ro  Ka6zyxoB  3anHcaa  b  jihhhom  zHeBHiixe:  «CerozHa  MHe  HcnojmaeTca 
28  jieT  (a  poz<Hzca>  12  <(24)>  CeHT<a6pa>  1881  r<oza>).  Eozee  nojiOBHHbi  xch3hh  npoacHTO 
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6e33aKOHHO  h  6neflH0.  Eo>xe!  Mhjiocthb  Gynn  MHe  rpeuiHOMy!»  (OP  PHE.  0.  322  (C.  n.  Ka6jiyKOB). 
Efl.  xp.  6.  JI.  173). 

173  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  KaGjiyxoB).  Ea.  xp.  6.  JI.  154  (sto  HeziarapoBaHHoe  nncbMO,  nonyHeHHoe 
KaGnyxoBbiM,  coraacHO  ero  noMeTxe,  5  (18)  ceHTnGpn  1909-ro;  BbineneHO  PoiaHOBbiM). 

174  TaM  )Ke.  En.  xp.  5.  JI.  59  (sto  nncbMO,  no-BHnHMOMy,  ot  6  (19)  HK>nn  1909  rona:  cornacHO 
noMeTKe  anpecaTa  Ha  HeM,  oho  6bino  nonyneHO  hm  7  (20)  hiojis;  BbineneHO  aBTopoM  TexcTa). 

175  To  ecTb  BbiKynHTb  «B  TeMHbix  pennrH03Hbix  nynax»  Po3aHOBa  y  E.  >1.  CnemHeBa 
(«npencenaTenn  KOHKypcHoro  yHpoK/ieHHa  no  nenaM  HecocTOHTenbHoro  non>XHHxa  M.  B. 
nnpo>xxoBa»). 

176  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  KaGnyxoB).  En.  xp.  5.  JI.  87-88. 

177  Po3cmoe  B.  <B>.  Pyccxan  UepKOBb:  JJyx.  CynbGa.  OnapoBaHne  h  hhhtojxcctbo.  TnaBHbiH 
Bonpoc  /  <Xyno>x.  n.  H.  TponHCXHH>.  Cn6.,  1909.  C.  VII. 

178  PyxonHCb  3Toro  aBTopcxoro  .nononHeHHn  C.  n.  KaGnyxoB  Bxnenn  b  cboh  nHeBHHx,  noMeTHB: 
«ABTorpa(|)  B<acHHHfl>  B<acnnbeBHHa>  Po3aHOBa,  npencTaBnmomHH  co6okd  oxoHnaHne  CTaTbH 
“Pyccxan  UepxoBb”,  HanncaHHbiH  b  KOHue  aBrycTa  <(cepeflHHe  ceHTnGpn)>  1909  r<ona>»  (OP  PHE. 
0.  322  (C.  n.  KaGnyxoB).  En.  xp.  6.  JI.  137— 137  06.). 

179  C.  n.  KaGnyxoB  >xnn  He  no3nHee  neM  c  1903  rona  no  cocencTBy  c  ranorpa^Hen  «HoBoe  BpeMn» 
A.  C.  CyBopnHa,  ero  anpec  Gbin:  JlHTenHan  nacTb,  OpTeneB  nepeyjiox,  11  (BnaneHHe  A.  C.  CyBopHHa), 
KBapmpa  20.  Kax  h  MHorne  b  ctojihhhoh  o6pa30BaHHon  cpene,  oh  OTpnuaTejibHo  othochjicb  k 
KOHcepBaTHBHOH  ra3eTe  «HoBoe  BpeMn»  h  ee  H3naTenio;  20  (f)eBpann  (5  MapTa)  1909-ro,  HanpnMep, 
oh  3anncan  b  jihhhom  nHeBHHxe:  «CeronHn  b  7-0H  rnMHa3HH  oGcyncnancn  Bonpoc  06  OTnpaBneH  hh 
no3npaBHTejibHOH  TenerpaMMbi  H3fl<aTenK)>  H<OBoro>  Bp<eMeHH>  Mep3aBiry  CyBopnHy  <no  cnynapo 
nsTHflecHTHjieTHM  ero  nmepaTypHOH  nesTejibHOCTH>.  ft  yxnoHHncn  ot  oGcy>xneHHn  3Toro  Bonpoca 
h  Tenepb  pernnn  OTnpaBHTb  b  HexoTopbie  ra3eTbi  28-ro  (^eBpann  <(13  MapTa)>  CBoe  3anBneHHe, 
hto  b  cocTaBjieHHH  h  OTnpaBneH hh  npHBeTCTBeHHOH  TenerpaMMbi  A<nexceio>  C<epreeBHHy> 
CyBopnHy  ot  C<aHKT->n<eTep>E<yprcKOH>  7-0H  rnMHa3HH  a  He  Hamen  bo3mo>kh biM  npuHBTb 
ynacTHe.  /  Moh  npyr  AHnpeii  HnxonaeBHH  PnMCXHH-KopeaxoB  o6emaji  npucoeziHHHTbCfl  k  MoeMy 
3a«BjieHHK)»  (OP  PHE.  0.  322  (C.  n.  KaGnyxoB).  E,a.  xp.  3.  JI.  13;  Taxjxe  cm.:  TaM  xce.  JI.  66-76). 
OziHaxo  KaGnyxoB  coTpynHHHan  c  cyBopHHCxon  THnorpacfineH,  totobh  TaM  HexoTopbie  nyGnHxamiH 
Po3aHOBa,  a  c  oxTnGpn  1909-ro  perynnpHO  naBan  ypoxH  MaTeMaTHXH  OTnpbicxy  cyBopHHCxon 
aHHacTHH  E  M.  CyBopnHy,  -  no  30  nexaGpn  1909-ro  (12  JiHBapn  1910-ro),  xorna  tot  OTxa3ancn  ot 
33HBTHH.  PaCnOpflvXeHHfl  P03aH0Ba  Ka6jiyXOBy  OTHOCHTeJlbHO  HeHbl  Ha  XHHry  H  B3aHMOOTHOLHeHHH 
C  OCHOBaHHbIM  B  1902  TOfly  CTOJlHHHblM  XHHHCHbIM  M3ra3HHOM  HBaHa  HBaHOBHMa  MHTK)pHHXOBa 
(JlHTeHHaH  nacTb,  JlHTeHHbiH  npocnexT,  31),  me  6biao  perueHO  ycTpoHTb  cxnan  «PyccxoH  uepxBH», 
cm.:  OP  PHE.  0.  322  (C.  n.  KaGnyxoB).  En.  xp.  6.  JI.  154  (3to  nenampoBaHHoe  nncbMO  Po3aHOBa  x 
KaGnyxoBy,  nonyneHHoe  nocnenHHM,  cornacHO  ero  noMeTxe,  5  (18)  ceHTnGpn  1909-ro). 

180  OP  PHE.  0.  322  (C.  n.  KaGnyxoB).  En.  xp.  5.  JI.  133  (tcxct  npHBeneH  c  ncnpaBneH  neM 
nyHXTyauHH). 

181  Cm.  npiiMen.  177. 

182  Cm.  npHMen.  186. 

183  )I,ajiee  3anepxHyTO  aBTopoM:  «HnHTO>xecTBO  h  /». 

184  Becb  nomaronoBOX,  HanHHan  co  cnoBa  «J\yx»,  oTnepxHyT  aBTopoM  npaBOH  oGTennHAiomeH 
cxoGxoh,  flanbHeHUJHH  tcxct  HanncaH  hm  >xe  c6oxy. 

185  HMeeTCB  b  BH^y  TiopnceBB  OypHnacxoro  ye3^a  Bbi6oprcxoH  ry6epHHH  (cTaH hhb  TiopuceBO 
0HHJ1HH/ICXOH  >XeJie3HOH  ZIOpOrH,  C  OXTH6pS(  1948-ro  Yluxobo). 

186  OP  PHE.  0.  322  (C.  n.  KaSayxoB).  Ea.  xp.  6.  JI.  37,  43  (nncbMO  He  aaTHpoBaHo,  6bino  nonyneHO 
aapecaroM,  coraacHO  ero  noMeTxe,  13  (26)  aBrycTa  1909-ro,  nocne  Hero  6bijio  BxneeHO  b  aHeBHHx;  Ha 
oGopoTe  nepBoro  jiHCTa  (cm.:  TaM  >xe.  JI.  37  06.)  Po3aHOBbiM  BxneeHbi  nHTb  pa3HOHBeTHbix  o6pa3HOB 
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o6jio>KeHHoro  KapTOHa  (cm.:  TaM  >xe.  Jl.  38-42),  Ha  nepBbix  Tpex  -  CBeTao-xopnnHeBoro,  ropn n  hhoto 
h  acenToro  hbctob  -  ero  Haanncn  (cootbctctbchho):  «xopoma»,  «xopoma»  h  «TO>xe  OH<eHb> 
xopouia»;  nocneaHnn  o6pa3eu  BnocneacTBnn  n  6bin  Bbi6paH  oxoHnaTenbHo;  BbiaeneHO  PcmHOBbiM). 

187  TaM  ace.  Jl.  72,  73  06.  (HeaaTupoBaHHoe  nncbMO  BxaeeHO  aapecaTOM  b  ero  aHeBHHx  h 
noMeneHo:  «3to  h HTepecHoe  nncbMO  ko  m He  nepeaaHO  MHe  Po3aHOBbiM  y  H<nbn>  E<(j)HMOBHHa> 
PenHHa  <b  «rieHaTax»  ceroaH«>  c  npeancnoBneM  k  “P<yccxon>  LI<epxBH>”  h  c  a(j)opn3MOM  0 
“Teppope”  19  aBr<ycTa  (1  ceHTa6pa)>  1909  r<oaa>»  (TaM  ace.  Jl.  71  06.)). 

188  Y  Ka6nyxoBa:  «tomom». 

189  Tax  b  opnrn Haae. 

190  Cm.  npHMen.  155-159. 

191  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  Ka6nyxoB).  Ea.  xp.  6.  Jl.  85  (TexcT  npnBeaeH  c  ncnpaBaeHneM 
nyHKTyauHH). 

192  ^,aaee  3anepxHyT0  aBTopoM:  «y h  hh  n<aceH  ne>». 

193  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  Ka6ayxoB).  Ea.  xp.  6.  Jl.  116  (sto  nncbMO  Taxace  BxaeeHO  aapecaTOM  b 
ero  aHeBHHx  h  noMeneHo:  «noayneHO  28.VIII  <(10  ceHTa6pa)  i9>09  <roaa>  b  otbct  Ha  Moe  nHCbMo 
ot  22-ro  aBr<ycTa  (4  ceHTa6pa)>  no  noBoay  nncbMa  Bac<nana>  Bac<nabeBnna>,  nepeaaHHoro  y 
PennHa  <...>.  Otbct  OTnpaBjieH  29  aBr<ycTa  (11  ceHTaSpa)  I9>09  r<oaa>.  /  C<epren>  Ka6ayx<0B>» 
(OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  Ka6nyxoB).  Ea.  xp.  6.  Jl.  116);  BbiaeaeHO  Po3aHOBbiM). 

194  neTp  HnxojiaeBHM  TpoaHCxnn  (1872-1923)  6bia  cbihom  HHHOBHnxa  Mhhcxoh  ryGepHnn, 
cayacna  b  1890-x  roaax  b  185-M  nexoTHOM  pe3epBHOM  JlnacxoM  noaxy  (nMea  TaM  b  1893-M  3BaHne 
noanpanopmnxa;  cm.:  PTBHA.  O.  400  (TaaB.  uiTa6  (1865-1918)).  On.  9.  Ea.  xp.  27  834),  BnocaeacTBnn 
-  b  TeHepanbHOM  uiTa6e,  6bia  npnxoMaHanpoBaH  b  1904-1905  roaax  x  BocbMOMy  OTaeaeHHK)  TaaBHoro 
ynpaBaeHna  xa3anbnx  bohcx  BoeHHoro  MHHHCTepcTBa  (rpaacaaHCXOMy,  BeaaBineMy  bohcxobmmh, 
o6aacTHbiMH,  xo3ancTBeHHbiMH  npaBaeHHaMH,  noannnen,  noacapHbiMn  xoMaHaaMH,  CTpaxoBaHneM, 
npoaaacen  nnTnn,  nocTponxon  oSmecTBeHHbix  3aaHnn,  CMeTaMH  pacxoaoB  h  aoxoaoB),  HMeji 
3BaHHa  nopyHHxa,  c  1904-ro  -  uiTaSc-xanHTaHa,  c  1906-ro  -  xanHTaHa  b  OTCTaBxe;  oh  6bia  Taxace 
yneHHXOM  H.  (O.  3.)  Epa3a,  b  1905-1906-M  -  aBTopoM  «>Kyneaa»  C.  n.  lOpnnbiHa,  «CnrHaaa»  H. 
B.  KopHennyxoBa  (K.  H.  HyxoBcxoro)  h  apyrnx  onno3nnnoHHbix  naaiocTpnpoBaHHbix  H3aaHnn, 
3aTeM  -  nocToaHHbiM  xapnxaTypHCTOM  cmnnHHoro  caTHpHHecxoro  eaceHeaeabHnxa  «Cepbin 
Boax»  A.  A.  CyBopHHa.  KpoMe  Toro,  TpoaHcxnn  nncanaca  b  1906-M  peaaxTopoM  (J)axTHHecxn 
pyxoBoanBuieroca  rpace6nHbiM  acypHaaa  «Aacxaa  nonTa»  (cm.:  OP  PHE.  cp.  634  (A.  M.  PeMH30B). 
Ea.  xp.  97.  Jl.  I  (3to  pexaaMHaa  ancTOBxa  acypHaaa);  Eoi^hho6ckuu  B.  <&>.  Pyccxaa  caTHpa  nepBon 
peBoaiounn  //  Pyccxaa  campa  nepBon  peBoafounn:  1905-1906:  <C6.>  /  Coct.  B.  <0.>  Eoujihobcxhh 
h  3.  <0.>  Toaaep6ax;  <aBT.  npeaHca.  B.  A.  ,Z(ecHHnxHH  (CTpoeB)>.  Jl.:  Toe.  H3a-BO,  1925.  C.  41,  51, 
121,  1 23-1 24,  134;  Ylpusanoe  B.  Jl.  CaTnpnHecxaa  nenaTb  nepBon  pyeexon  peBoaionnH:  (no  nepnoa. 
H3aaHH«M  neiepGypra)  //  CTapbiH  neTepSypr:  Hohcxh,  Haxoaxn,  OTxpbiTna:  C6.  cTaien  /  <Coct.  h 
pea.  E.  H.  KpacHOBa>.  Cn6.:  <Ha  CTpaace  PoanHbi;  Toe.  My3en  ncTopnn  Cn6.>,  2009.  C.  345-346; 
h  ap.),  6yayHH  B  aencTBHTeabHOCTH  b  hhctom  Bnae  «peaaxTopoM-npeaoxpaHHTeaeM»:  xoaaern 
aaace  He  Bxatonnan  ero  b  cocTaB  peaaxunoHHoro  xom HTeTa  «Aacxon  nonTbi»  (cm.:  HIIOP  PTE.  O. 
386  (B.  5\.  EpiocoB).  KapT.  84.  Ea.  xp.  1.  Jl.  3  06.  (sto  HeaaTnpoBaHHoe,  ot  15  (28)  anpeaa  1906-ro 
no  noHTOBbiM  niTeMneaaM  Ha  xoHBepTe  (TaM  >xe.  Jl.  33-33  06.),  nncbMO  rpaceGnHa  x  EpiocoBy,  c 
nepeHHcaeHHeM  naeHOB  xoMHTeTa)). 

195  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  Ka6ayxoB).  Ea.  xp.  6.  Jl.  133  (sto  OTxpbiTxa,  BxaeeHHaa  aapecaTOM 
b  ero  aHeBHHx;  TexcT  npnBeaeH  c  ncnpaBaeHneM  nyHXTyannH). 

196  TaM  ace.  Jl.  169  (nncbMO  BxaeeHO  aapecaTOM  b  ero  aHeBHHx;  TexcT  npnBeaeH  c  ncnpaBaeHneM 
nyHXTyaunn). 

197  HMeeTca  b  Bnay  Po3aHOB. 

198  OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  KaSayxoB).  Ea.  xp.  6.  Jl.  170. 
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199  TaK  b  opnrnHane. 

200  ,fl,ajiee  3anepKHyTO  aBTopoM:  «y  MeHa». 

201  PrAJIH.  0.  419  (B.  B.  Po3aHOB).  On.  1.  Eh.  xp.  999.  JI.  1  (sto  HenaTnpoBaHHoe,  ot  ceHT50p5i 
1909-ro  no  conep)KaHHK),  nncbMO,  Ha  GnaHKe  «naHTeoHa»). 

202  TaM  )Ke.  Jl.  1  06. 

203  TaM  >xe.  Eh.  xp.  674.  JI.  3. 

204  HMeeTCfl  b  BHny  3.  H.  MepoKKOBCKaa  (rnnnnyc). 

205  HMeeTca  b  BHny  H.  H.  Mhtfophhkob  (cm.  npnMen.  179). 

206  OP  PHE.  0.  322  (C.  n.  KaGnyxoB).  Eh.  xp.  7.  Jl.  27-28  (nncbMO  He  narapoBaHo,  BKneeHO 
aapecaTOM  b  ero  n  h  h  h  bi  h  hhcbhhk  c  noMeTKon:  «nojiyHeHO  3  <(i6)>.  X.  <I9>09  r<ona>»  (TaM  ace. 

JI.  27);  BbineneHO  PoaaHOBbiM). 

207  TaM  )xe.  JI.  270  (BbineiieHO  aBTopoM  TexcTa). 

208  B  caMon  KHnre  yKa3aHo:  «OxoHHeHa  nenaTaHneM  12  <(25)>  ceHTaGpa  1909  rona  b  TnnorpacJniH 
A<jieKcefl>  C<epreeBnna>  CyBopnHa»  ( Posauoe  B.  <B.>.  Pyccxaa  U,epKOBb  (cm.  npHMen.  177).  C.  40). 
TaK)Ke  cm.:  KHH>KHa«  jieTonncb  ry/jn  (CEI6.).  1909.  10  <(23)>  okt.  N°  39.  C.  18.  Ns  20  427  (H3naHne 
Ha3BaHO  b  HHCJie  khht,  nocTy nHBUJHx  b  ry^n  c  8  (21)  no  15  (28)  OKT»6pa  1909  rona). 

209  OP  PHE.  0.  322  (C.  II.  KaGjiyKOB).  Eh.  xp.  7.  JI.  29  (nHHfOCTpnpya  3Ty  3anncb,  KaGnyxoB 
Bicnenn  b  hhcbhhk  (TaM  nee.  JI.  33-40)  nacTb  nonpaBneHHbix  hm  KoppeKTypHbix  otthckob  «PyccKon 
nepKBn»  c  OTMeneHHbiMH  (})parMeHTaMH,  HaBeHLUHMH  ero  Ha  «noraflKH»  0  npnHHHax  apecTa  H3naHHn). 

210  Tax  b  opnrnHaHe. 

211  OP  PHE.  0.  322  (C.  n.  KaGnyxoB).  Eh.  xp.  7.  JI.  45  (ynoM5myTbi  nyGnnKanHn:  Mepej/CKoecKuii 

JJ.  <C.>.  KoHb  GneHHbin  <E.  B.  CaBHHKOBa  (B.  PomunHa)>  //  Penb  (Cn6.).  1909.  27  ceHT.  (10  okt.).  N« 
265  (1  145).  C.  2;  TaM  >Ke.  28  ceHT.  (11  okt.).  N«  266  (1  146).  C.  2;  Mepeo/cKoscKuu  /J.  <C>.  UapcTBO 
TneGa  //  TaM  >xe.  11  (24)  okt.  N«  279  (1  159).  C.  2;  Tax>Ke  cm.  BxneeHHbin  b  hhcbhhk  Ka6nyKOBa 
OTBeT  3HaMeHCKoro  Ha  nonapKH,  ot  12  (25)  OKT^Gpa  1909-ro:  «,ZJoporoH  CepreM  nnaTOHOBnn,  oneHb 
GnaronapeH  BaM  3a  npncnaHHbie  CTaTbH  n  b  ocoGchhocth  3a  npnnaceHHyK)  MHe  KHHry  P<03aH0Ba>. 
J\ji%  MeHa  He  CTOHbKO  neHHO  npnoGpeTeHne  stoh  khhth,  CKOHbKO  noporo  to  Barne  BHHMaHne, 
KOTOpbIM  51  HO  CHX  <nop>  He3aCHy>KeHHO  nOHb3yK)Cb.  /  JlK)G5IUIHH  Bac  rII,<MHTpHH>  3HaMeH<CKHH>» 

(OP  PHE.  O.  322  (C.  n.  KaGnyxoB).  Eh.  xp.  7.  JI.  49  oG.)). 

212  OP  PHE.  0.  322  (C.  n.  KaGnyxoB).  Eh.  xp.  7.  JI.  71. 

213  TaM  >xe.  JI.  49-50. 

214  Cm.:  <H.  a>.  XpoHnxa  //  Penb  (Cn6.).  1910.  9  (22)  5ihb.  JV2  8  (1  246).  C.  5. 

215  OP  PHE.  0.  322  (C.  n.  KaGnyxoB).  Eh.  xp.  8.  JI.  82,  85. 

216  Cm.:  OA,Z(  PHE.  0.  2  (PnE,  rnE,  PHE).  On.  2.  Eh.  xp.  211.  JI.  134  oG.  N°  22  123  (3to  3anncb 
bo  2-h  KHnre  «PeecTpa  KHnraM,  nocTynnBLUHM  b  <HMnepaTopcKyio  ny6HHHHyH3>  Gn6HHOTeKy  3a 
1912  roH»).  TaK>xe  cm.:  Hukojuokuh  A.  H.  Bo3BpaineHHa5i  KHnra  //  yxa3.  hctohhhk  (cm.  npnMen. 

170).  C.  439-440. 

217  OpraHHiannoHHyHD  n  (J)HHaHC0By k>  noMonib  TpnteGHHbiM  oxa3biBan  npH  stom  H.  A.  PyGaxnH 
(cm.:  HHOP  PrE.  0.  358  (H.  A.  PyGaxnH).  KapT.  221.  Eh.  xp.  44.  Jl.  1-4  06.  (sto  nncbMa  Tp>KeGHHa  k 
PyGaKHHy,  ot  monn  h  aBrycTa  1912-ro);  TaM  5Ke.  JI.  6  (sto  nncbMO  TpnceGHHa  k  cexpeTapK)  PyGaxnHa 
M.  A.  EeHHKHHy  (EenKHHy),  ot  aBrycTa  1912-ro);  TaM  nee.  JI.  7  (sto  HenaTnpoBaHHoe  (ot  aBrycTa 
1912-ro  no  conepncaHHK))  nncbMO  B.  n.  MaxcHMOBon  k  TOMy  »e  anpecaTy);  TaM  >xe.  KapT.  170.  Eh. 
xp.  21.  JI.  1-2  (3to  nepHOBHK  nncbMa  PyGaxnHa  k  rpnceGnHy,  ot  13  (26)  aBrycTa  1912-ro);  TaM  >xe. 
KapT.  221.  Eh.  xp.  45.  JI.  3-5  oG.  (3to  nncbMa  M.  K.  rp>xeGHHOH  (/JopnoMenoBOH)  k  PyGaxnHy,  ot 
ceHT5iGp5i  1912-ro)). 

218  B  3tot  nepHOH  oh  nonbiTanc5i  ocyiuecTBHTb  HexoTopbie  H3  cbohx  npe>KHHx  3aMbicnoB,  He 
peanH30BaHHbix  b  «naHTeoHe».  HanpnMep,  oGnHbHo  nnnrocTpnpOBaHHoe  H3naHHe  rpaej^a  Jl.  H. 
ToHCToro  (cm.:  OP  TPM.  0.  106  (A-  H.  KapnoBCKHn).  Eh.  xp.  27.  Jl.  1-1  oG.  (sto  nncbMO  Tp>KeGnHa  k 
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KapflOBCKOMy,  ot  23  OKTfl6pa  (5  Hoa6p«)  1913  rozia,  Ha  6jiaHKe  rnaBHOH  KOHTopbi  AO  H3zzaTejibCKoro 
h  nenaTHoro  zien a  b  FIeTep6ypre  «H3ziaTejibCKoe  zie.no,  SbiBiuee  BpoKray3  h  E(jjpOH»)). 

219  Cm.:  PrHA.  O.  776  (ryjjn  MB/],).  On.  10.  Ezz.  xp.  1  526.  JE  1  (sto  Konnn  cBHzzeTejibCTBa 
Ha  BbinycK  b  cbct  ncypHajia  «Hobmh  hjhhobhhk»,  BbiziaHHoro  homouihhkom  neTporpazicKoro 
rpaziOHaHajibHHKa  B.  B.  JlbicoropcKHM  Tp)Ke6HHy,  ot  2  (15)  Hfonn  1914-ro). 

220  ElepBbiH  HOMep  5KypHaaa  Bbimea  b  cbct  2  (15)  Hoa6pa  1914-ro,  ao  KOHua  rozia  bbihijih  ceMb 
HOMepoB,  b  TeneHHe  1915-ro  -  erne  mecTHazmaTb.  non  stoh  MapKOH  rp)Ke6HHbiM  6bmo  H3ziaHO  c 
zieKa6pa  1914-^  no  Hionb  (aBrycT)  1915-ro  HecKOjibKO  khht  -  JE  H.  AHzipeeBa,  A.  A.  EnoKa,  A.  C. 
rpHHeBCKoro  (A.  rpHHa),  A.  M.  PeMH30Ba,  O.  K.  TeTepHHKOBa  (O.  Cojiory6a). 

221  JleTonHCb  jiHTepaTypHbix  coSmthh  b  Pocchh  KOHua  XIX  -  Hanajia  XX  b<ckob>  (1891  - 
0KT«6pb  1917)  /  <06m.  pezi.  A.  B.  JlaBpoB>.  Bbin.  3.  1911  -  0KT«6pb  1917  /  <Pezi.-cocT.  M.  E  neTpoBa>. 
M.:  MMJIH  PAH,  2005.  C.  490. 

222  C  HoaGpfl  1916  rozia  3to  ynpenczieHne  HMeHOBanocb  AHrjio-pyccKan  komhcchu  (hjih,  HHane, 
AHrno-pyccKHH  kombtct).  B  ceHTnGpe  1916-ro  b  ctojihhhoh  nenaTH  6biJio  coo6ineHo  06  oTKpbiTHH 
3Toro  6iopo:  «BBHziy  3aMeTHO  pacTymeH  noTpe6HocTH  pyccxoro  oGmecTBa  b  tohhbix  cbczichhhx  o 
xone  co6bithh  b  COK33HOH  Ahtjihh  h  06  ynacTHH  Ahhibh  b  MnpoBOH  BOHHe,  b  neTporpazie  ynpenczieHO, 
npn  cozzeHCTBHH  BenHKo6pHTaHCKoro  nocojibCTBa,  aHruo-pyccKoe  6iopo.  Uejib  6K)po  -  npeziocTaBJiiiTb 
o6mecTBeHHbiM  neaTejinM  h  neHaTH  B03M0>KH0CTb  nojiynaTb  H3  nepBoro  HCTOHHHKa  nocTOBepHbiH 
MaTepnan,  Kacaiomnncs  zi£hctbhh  aHniHHCKoro  cjuiOTa  h  aHrjiHHCKOH  apMHH  h  KpynHenmHx  hbjichkh 
06uzeCTBeHH0H  3KH3HH  EpHTaHCKOH  HMnepHH.  OpH  6lOpO  HMeeTCfl  6n6jlHOTeKa  HOBeHHIHX  aHTJIHHCKHX 
khht,  OTHOcauznxca  k  BOHHe,  nony  naioTCfl  Bee  rnaBHbie  aHranncKHe  ra3eTbi  h  >KypHajibi»  (<//.  a>. 
AHrjio-pyccKoe  6iopo  //  HoBoe  BpeMn  (nr.).  1916.  1  (14)  ceHT.  Ns  14  544.  C.  3).  K.  A.  Comob  3anncaji 
b  jihhhom  ziHeBHHKe  17  (30)  OKTnSpa  1916-ro:  «yrpoM  nncbMO  ot  rp>Ke6HHa,  npocmuee  06'bHCHHTbCH 
<(oTHocHTejibHo  nyGjiHHHoro  OTKa3a  CoMOBa  HaxaHyHe  npn  BCTpene  no3ziopoBaTbcn  c  hhm)>.  51  eMy 
b  TenecJiOH  oEHacHnn.  Pa3roBop  c  BajibnoneM,  -  a  opyzwe  rnGejiH  nnaHOB  rpnceSnHa  npHCTpOHTbcn 
B  AHrJIO-pyCC<KOH>  KOHTOpe  H  0CB060ZIHTb<Cfl>  OT  BOHH<CKOH>  nOBHHHOCTH.  MHe  3TO  npOTHBHO, 
6biTb  cyzibeK),  ho,  c  npyroii  CTopoHbi,  neno  oneHb  cepbe3HO,  T<ax>  K<ax>  nepe3  ero  pyxn  hojdkhm 
6bijin  6bi  npoxoziHTb  Gonbuine  cyMMbi,  h  B<ajibnojib>,  3Haa,  kto  oh.  He  mokct  ero  peKOMeHziOBaTb 
nocne»  (OP  rPM.  O.  133  (K.  A.  Comob).  En.  xp.  113.  JI.  57  06.-58  06.;  3necb  h  nanee  ynoMUHyTbi 
HHTHMHbin  npHATejib  CoMOBa  GpHTaHCKHH  npo3aHK,  zipaMaTypr,  jiHTepaTypHbin  h  xyao)KecTBeHHbiH 
kphthk,  jiHTepaTypOBezz,  o6mecTBeHHbin  zieaTejib,  BnocjiencTBHH  Taioice  MeMyapncT  Xbio  CenMyp 
Yozinoji  (pycH^HunpoBaHHaa  cj)opMa  Tyro  Bajibnojib)  (H.  S.  Walpole,  1884-1941),  GbiBiiiHH  b 
1914-1916-M  npezzcTaBHTeneM  KpacHoro  KpecTa  b  Pocchh,  h  H0B03ejiaHzicK0-6pHTaHCKHH  ncypHanncT, 
npo3aHK,  jiHHrBHCT,  oSmecTBeHHbiH  zienTenb,  BnoejieziCTBHH  Taioxe  MeMyapncT  Xapojin  ynjibHMC 
(pycH(j3HHHpoBaHHaa  (J)opMa  Taponbzi  BacHjibeBHH  BnnbaMc)  (H.  Williams,  1876-1928),  Gbibiiihh 
c  1904-ro  no  1918-H  KoppecnoHzieHTOM  jiohziohckoh  ra3eTbi  «The  Times»  h  HexoTopbix  zipyrux 
nepnoziHHecKHx  H3ziaH hh  b  neTepGypre  (neTporpazie),  c  21  HOflGpa  (4  zieKaGpa)  1916-ro  -  Taioxe 
HJieHOM  KOMHTeTa  PyecKO-aHrjiHHCKoro  oGmecTBa).  18  (31)  OKTa6pa  Comob  onncaji  pa3BHTne  3Toro 
CK»KeTa:  «Tp>Ke6HH  cohhhhji  Williams’y  Henyio  HCTopmo.  EyziTO  (|)ajibmHByK)  nonnncb  czzenan  He 
oh,  a  apTejibmHK  -  OHy^pnn.  HTo6bi  cnacTH  ero,  oh  B35ui  Ha  ce6a  BHHy  (h  3anjiaTH<ji>  MHe  cboh  - 
?  -  zieHbrH).  Bnzib5iM<c>,  HHCTaa  ziyroa,  BepnT  eMy.  nocTpoHKa  Harnoro  Tp<>Ke6HHa>  He  ziep>KHTca 
Ha  Horax:  KaK  Mor  OHy^pnn  3HaTb  mok>  nozmncb,  KOTopyio  Tp<>Ke6HH>  nerKO  Mor  cnncaTb  c  oziHoro 
H3  mohx  oTBeTOB  Ha  ero  zienoBbie  nncbMa  ko  mho>  (TaM  >xe.  JI.  60-60  06.).  Tp>Ke6HH,  oziHano, 
cyMen  OTHacTH  nonpaBHTb  CHTyaumo,  h  ynce  19  OKTa6pa  (1  HoaEpa)  Comob  3a(J)HKCHpoBaji  cJ)HHaji 
HCTopHH:  «KonejibMaH  Hanncan  MHe  nncbMO,  b  kotopom  cooGmaeT,  hto  nozuio>KHaa  noanncb  Ha 
KaccoB<OM>  opziepe  6bina  czjenaH<a>  He  rpx<e6HHbiM  h  hto  TyT  Hezzopa3yMeHne.  TaioKe  a  nonynnn 
onpaBziaTenbHoe  nncbMO  ot  caMoro  Tp»:e6HHa.  51,  kohchho,  He  Bepto  b  HeBHHHOCTb  ero,  ho,  tcm  He 
MeHe<e>,  Bbi3BaHHbin  k  Tene(})OHy  Tp)Ke6<HHbiM>,  a  eMy  cKa3aji,  hto  CHHTaio  HHunzieHT  Me>Kzi<y> 
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HaMH  HCMepnaHHbiM  b  yaoBaeTBop<HTeabHOM>  aaa  Hero,  Tp>Ke6<HHa>,  CMbicae.  ft  ero  TOJibKO 
CHHTaK)  jiobkhm  MOLueHHHKOM»  (TaM  >xe.  Jl.  62-62  o6.). 

223  YTBepacaeHHon  ncnoaHHTeabHbiM  KOMHTeTOM  PleTporpaacxoro  coBeia  paGoanx  aenyTaTOB, 
3aTeM  npH3HaHHoft  BpeMeHHbiM  npaBHTeabCTBOM  h  npeo6pa30BaHHOH  b  Oco6oe  coBemaHHe  no 
aeaaM  ncKyccTB  npn  KOMnccape  BpeMeHHoro  npaBHTeabCTBa  no  aeaaM  6biBuiero  MnHHCTepcTBa 
HMnepaTopcKoro  aBopa  n  yaeaoB. 

224  «Co3flaHHOM  nocae  OeBpaabcxon  peBomounn  ana  xoopaHHannn  aeaTenbHOCTH  n  noMomw 
connanncTHHecKon  npecce»,  ho  OTnnHHBiiieMca  rjiaBHbiM  o6pa30M  nonyanBinen  cxaHaanbHyio 
oraacKy  a^epon  c  npenHa3HaaaBmeHca  «conHanHCTHHecxoH  npecce»  SyMaron,  xoTopaa  6bina 
nponaHa  npencenaTeneM  «no  BonbHOH  neHe»  ( flunepwmeun  E.  A.  Poccnncxoe  xHHroH3naHHe  (cm. 
npHMen.  io).  C.  404,  416,  420). 

225  3to  npeanpnaTne  6bino  opraHH30BaHO  TopbKHM,  M.  n.  JlaabDXHHXOBbiM  h  A.  H.  TnxoHOBbiM 
(CepeSpoBbiM)  BecHOH  1915  roaa  xax  H3aaTenbcxoe  «TOBapnmecTBO  Ha  Bepe»  h  cyinecTBOBano 
no  nexaGpa  1918-ro.  rpnceGHH  yaacTBOBan  b  ero  pa6oTe  c  KOHna  1916-ro  (oh  6biji  TaM  niTaTHbiM 
coTpyaHHKOM  n  Benan  «npenMymecTBeHHO  H3aaTenbcxHMH  nenaMH»). 

226  «Eonbmaa  eacenHeBHaa  conHan-neMoxpaTHaecxaa  ra3eTa»  «HoBaa  >XH3Hb»  BbixonHna  c  18 
anpena  (1  Maa)  1917  roaa  no  Hiojib  1918-ro  b  rieiporpane  (neTOM  1918-ro  -  Taxnce  b  MocKBe).  OHa 
6biaa  opraHH30BaHa  rpynnoM  connan-neMOxpaTOB  (MeHbineBHxoB-MHTepHannoHanHCTOB)  n  aBTopoB 
>xypHana  TnxoHOBa  (CepeGpoBa)  «JIeTonncb».  B  ceHTa6pe  1917-ro  BMecTO  «Hoboh  >xh3hh»,  3axpbiTon 
BpeMeHHbiM  npaBHTejibCTBOM,  BbixonHna  ra3eTa  «CBo6onHaa  >XH3Hb».  TopbKHH  cooGiuhji  JleHHHy  o 
Tp)Ke6HHe  b  Hiojie  1921-ro:  «“HoBaa  )Kn3Hb”  n  MHorne  npyrne  jiHTepaTypHbie  nena  o6a3aHbi  cbohm 
TexHHnecKHM  h  xoMMepaecxHM  ycnexoM  HCKJiioHHTejibHo  eMy»  (Bo3Bpamaacb  k  hmchh  3hhobh« 
HcaeBHMa  rp>xe6HHa  //  Yxa3.  hctohhhk  (cm.  npnMeH.  10).  C.  309;  flunepuimeun  E.  A.  PoccHHcxoe 
KHHroH3ziaHHe  (cm.  npnMen.  10).  C.  416).  B  1920-x  rp>xe6HH  npeanaran  ropbxoMy  B03o6HOBHTb 
H3aaHHe  «Hoboh  >kh3hh»  b  PIapH>Ke  (cm.:  ffuneptumeun  E.  A.  PoccHHcxoe  xHHroH3naHHe  (cm. 
npnMen.  10).  C.  427). 

227  nocjie/iHee,  co3naHHoe  k  ceHTaopio  1918  roaa  b  PleTporpane,  (jiaxTHaecxH  noBTOpano  (c 
HexoTopbiMH  BapnannaMH)  KOHnenmiio  «IlaHTeoHa»,  ho  npn  stom  6bijio  (jjaxTHaecxn  rocynapcTBeHHbiM 
npeanpnaTHeM  (cjjopManbHO  b  nepnon  opraHH3annn  -  H3aaTenbcxHM  TOBapn mecTBOM  TopbKoro, 
TpjKeGHHa,  JIanbi>xHHxoBa  n  TnxoHOBa  (CepeSpoBa)  npn  HapKOMnpoce  PCOCP;  y>xe  BCKope 
oho  ocJjHUHajibHO  CTaao  cocTaBHon  nacTbio  rocyaapcTBeHHoro  H3naTenbCTBa).  Bo  «BceMnpHOH 
jiHTepaType»  rpaceSHH  6biJi  «3aBeayiouiHM  npoH3BoncTBeHHo-H3naTenbcxHM  0Tnen0M»  ( Baundepz 
Mocuip  <M>.  «Bce  GyneT  oneHeHO  -  He  MO>xeT  6biTb  HHaae»  //  EBpen  b  xynbType  Pyccxoro  3apy6e)Xba: 
C6.  CTaTen,  ny6ji.,  MeMyapoB  h  acce:  1919— 1939  rr.  Bbin.  I  <(i)>  /  Coct.  M.  <A.>  riapxoMOBcxHH; 
<06111.  pea.  M.  A.  FlapxoMOBCKHH  h  JI.  H.  K)HHBepr>.  HepycanHM:  M.  <A.>  riapxoMOBcxHH,  1992.  C. 
172)  nan  -  Hapany  c  TopbKHM,  JIaabiacHHKOBbiM  11  Thxohobbim  (CepeGpoBbiM)  -  «HJieHOM  xonnerHH» 
h  «3aBeayiomHM  H3naTenbCTBOM»  (<H.  a>.  HanaTenbCTBO  «BceMnpHon  JiHTepaTypbi»  //  Bccthhk 
aHTepaTypbi  (Plr.).  1919.  MapT.  N2  3.  C.  11;  KaTanor  H3naTenbCTBa  «BceMHpHaa  nHTepaTypa»  npn 
HapoaHOM  KOMHccapnaTe  no  npocBeuieHHio  /  BcTyn.  CTaTba  M.  TopbRoro  <(A.  M.  neuiKOBa)>.  <n r.; 
yKa3.:  F16.>:  <BceMnp.  aHT.>,  1919.  C.  167;  <EUaMiicco  de  Eoirnyp  Jl.  ELI.  A>.  MyaecHaa  HCTOpna 
rieTepa  LUaeMHaa  /  Ploa  pea.  h  c  npeanca.  O.  <(<J>.  A.)>  BpayHa;  <xyao>K.  A.  H.  JIeo>.  <rir.;  yKa3.: 
PI6.>:  BceMnp.  anT.,  1919.  C.  85  (noan.:  A.  (pcm-lUaMucco)).  MHorne  «HeBepoaTHbie  naaHbi»  stoto 
«caMoro  6oabinoro  b  Mnpe»  H3aaTeabCKoro  npeanpnaTiia,  onpeaeaaBiueroca  Tpe3BO  MbicaainnMH 
coBpeMeHHHKaMH  Kax  «BaBnaoHCKaa  6auiHa»  ( Oifvn  Hukojiuu  <A>.  OxeaH  BpeMeHH:  CTHxoTBopeHHa; 
aHeBHHK  b  CTiixax;  CTaTbH  h  BOcnoMHHaHiia  o  nncaTeaax.  <H3a.  2-e>  /  <Coct.,  bbt.  BCTyn.  cTaTbn 
h  noaroT.  TexcTa  JI.  M.  n.  AaaeH;  bbt.  kommcht.  P.  THMeHHHK>.  CF16.:  Logos,  1994.  C.  519, 
584-585),  ocTaancb,  xax  h  naaHbi  «riaHTeoHa»,  He  peaaH30BaHHbiMH. 

228  Kocunetf  H.  E.  PKeTp  OeaopoBHH>  OxpnMeHxo  -  nepeBoanHX  aHraHiicxoH  h  aMepnxaHCXon 
aHTepaTypbi:  (H3  ncTopun  3apy6ea<.  xh.  cBa3eH  CCCP  b  1920-1930-e  rr.)  //  H3  hctophh  pyccxo- 
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coBeTCKoro  MenmyHaponHoro  xhh>xhoto  odmeHHn:  (XIX-XX  bb.):  Me>xBy3.  c6.  /  <Otb.  pea.  H.  E. 
EapeH6ayM>.  JI.:  <JIeHHHrp.  y h-t>,  1987.  C.  88-89,  100. 

229  HecKOJibKo  xhht  «rHnep6opefl»  nepno.na  «BoeHHoro  KOMMyHH3Ma»  bbiiiijih  Gnaronapn 
(j)H HaHcoBOMy  ynacTHK)  rp>xe6HHa  (cm /Junepiameiin  E.  A.  Poccnncxoe  xHHTOH3naHHe  (cm.  npHMen. 
10).  C.  417;  h  np.). 

230  B  nepeBone  H.  C.  TyMHjieBa  h  c  npenncnoBHeM  B.  K.  LUhuchko. 

231  ffunepuimeun  E.  A.  PoccHHexoe  XHHTOH3naHHe  (cm.  npHMen.  10).  C.  417-418;  Tax>xe  cm.: 
TaM  )Ke.  C.  422. 

232  rnuumepmiK  3.  M.  EDnaTenbCTBO  «UJHnoBHHK»  h  pyccxaa  xyno>xecTBeH  Han  xynbTypa 
CepeGpaHoro  Bexa  //  KHura  h  MHpoBan  uHBHjiH3auHa:  MaTepnanbi  ii-h  Menmy  Hap.  Hayn.  koh(J).  no 
npoSneMaM  xHHTOBeneHHn.  MocxBa,  20-21  anp.  2004  r.:  <C6>:  B  4  t.  /  <Otb.  pea.  B.  EL  BacnnbeB, 
E.  B.  JleHCKHH;  coct.  B.  H.  BacnnbeB,  M.  A.  EpMonaeBa,  A.  K).  CaMapnH;  pen.  H.  JC  AnexcaHnpoBa, 
JI,.  H.  EaxyH,  EE  H.  TapaceHKO>.  T.  1.  M.:  Hayxa,  2004.  C.  291. 

233  ffunepiumeuH  E.  A.  PoccHHexoe  XHnroH3naHHe  (cm.  npHMen.  10).  C.  401. 

234  3aimes  Eopuc  <K>.  Co6paHne  cohhhchhh.  <T.  6  (non.)>  (cm.  npHMen.  37).  C.  321-322. 

235  Cm.:  ffuuepiumeuH  E.  A.  PoccHHexoe  xHHTOH3naHHe  (cm.  npHMen.  10).  C.  402-409,  418-420. 

236  Cm.:  IirHA  CII6.  O.  2  179  (Ponxenn).  On.  1.  En.  xp.  9.  JI.  5  (sto  pacnncxa,  naHHan 
A6paMOBnneM  (<t>ap6MaHOM)  Ponxenio,  ot  18  Hon6pn  (1  nexa6pn)  1910  rona,  Ha  6naHxe  neTepGyprcxoro 
omeneHHn  KoHTopbi  O.  H.  EyHHMOBHna).  Ha3BaHHoe  npennpnaTne  6bino  nocTonHHbiM  KOHTpareHTOM 
neTep6yprcKHx  npennpnHTHH  «Il3naTenbcxoe  neno,  GbiBinee  Epoxray3  h  E(j}poH»  n  «UInnoBHHK», 
mockobckhx  «FpocMaH  h  KHe6ejib»  h  «n.  IOpreHC0H»,  BapinaBcxHx  «3.  BeHne  n  Ko.»,  «re6eTHep  n 
Bonb(f)»,  «C.  OprenbGpaHna  cbiHOBbn»  h  «F  UeHTHepujBep  h  Ko.»,  jiennnnrcKoro  «0.  A.  EpoKray3», 
HMeno  neTepSyprcKoe  omeneHHe  (b  1910-M  -  Ka3aHCxan  nacTb,  Eonbinan  KoHioineHHaa  yjinna, 
17),  a  Taxnce  omeneHHn  b  BapinaBe,  rponHo,  KneBe,  Kobho,  Jlon3H,  JIioSnHHe,  Onecce,  CapaTOBe, 
CMOJieHCxe,  Tn^Jince,  XapbxoBe  (cm.:  U,rHA  CFI6.  O.  2  179  (PonxejiH).  On.  1.  En.  xp.  9.  JI.  4-18  06. 
(3to  pa3Hbie  6jiaHKH  KoHTopbi  O.  PI.  EyHHMOBHna,  ot  1910-1911  ronoB);  <H.  a.>.  KoHTopa  0<Bcen> 
H<3panjieBHHa>  EyHHMOBHHa:  <Pexn.  o6-b«Bji.>  //  CeBepo-3ananHbiH  ronoc  (BnjibHa).  1909.  2  (15) 
okt.  1  165.  C.  4;  n  np.). 

237  3to  6bin  nepBbin  Bbinycx  06'bflBneHHOH  mhototomhoh  «3HnnxnonenHH  ncxyccTB  b 
HjiJiiocTpnpoBaHHbix  MOHorpa<}:>Hnx»;  npennonaranocb,  hto  nocne  pnna  tomob,  nocBnmeHHbix 
HTanbBHCKOMy  PeHeccaHcy  (BTopbiM  BbinycxoM  naHHoro  nnxna  nonnma  6buia  CTaTb  «y>xe 
neHaTaioma5ica»  MOHorpa^nn  «CKyjibnTypa  paHHero  PeHeccaHca»,  TpeTbHM  -  Taxnce  «neHaTaK)mancfl» 
«)KHBonHCb  paHHero  PeHeccaHca»),  6ynyT  Bbinycxamcn  TOMa,  nocBnmeHHbie  HcnyccTBy  Pocchh  (cm.: 
<AupaM06uu  f>.  ApxHTeKTypa  IlTanbflHCxoro  PeHeccaHca  /  C  41  nn.  b  Texme  n  1  Ta6n.  Ha  omen, 
n.  CI16.:  <FpnnymHH  neHb>,  1914.  C.  V,  4-n  c.  o6n.  (nonn.:  M.  &ap6M(iH)).  OnHaxo  nanbHeHineH 
peann3annn  ototo  npoexTa  noMeinano  Hanano  PlepBOH  MnpoBon  bohhbi. 

238  Cm.:  PO  HPJ1EE  P.  III.  On.  1.  En.  xp.  2  061.  JI.  1-2  06.  (sto  nncbMO  A6paMOBnna  (OapGMaHa) 
k  H.  P.  Kyremo,  ot  17  (30)  oxTn6pn  1914  rona,  o  HexoTopbix  neTannx  ero  npeSbiBaHnn  b  CTOKronbMe 
n  coTpynHnnecTBa  c  pa3HbiMH  nepnonHHecKHMH  H3naHHnMH;  xpoMe  nponero,  3necb  cooomeHo:  «<...> 
OnnH  moh  3HaKOMbin  )KypHanncT  ujBen,  SbiBLunn  cexpeTapb  OGmecTBa  HHOCTpaHHbix  ncypHanncTOB 
b  EepnnHe,  BBen  MeHa  bo  Bee  3neuiHHe  ra3eTbi,  n  MeH«  cpa3y  npuHnnn  He  Tonbxo  xopomo  xax 
ncypHanncTa,  ho  <h>  xax  npnnTenn.  JlocTaTOHHO  BaM  cKa3aTb,  hto  PenaxTop  Aftonbladet  D<okto>r 
Hellkvist  MHe  naeT  6ecnnaTHO  ypoxn  LUBencxoro  n3bixa.  A  6yny  nonynaTb  <c  noHenenbHnxa> 
rpaHxn  Tpex  6onbuinx  3nemHHX  ra3eT  (Han6onee  pacnonojxeHHbix  x  coK>3HnxaM  n  x  Pocchh).  A 
Tax  xax  moh  cexpeTapb  coTpynHnx  caMOH  SonbuiOH  3nemHeH  ra3eTbi  Dagens  Nyheter,  to  a  6yny 
no  Tene(j)OHy  nonynaTb  Bee  TenerpaMMbi.  /],anee.  Tax  xax  Dagens  Nyheter  obMeHHBaeTCH  BceM 
cbohm  nonHTHHecxHM  MaTepnanoM  no  Tene(})OHy  c  ,U,aTCxoH  ra3eTOH  Politiken,  to  n  6yny  HMeTb 
h  Becb  3tot  MaTepnan  paHbme,  neM  ra3eTa  BbiilneT  b  KoneHrareHe.  /  KpoMe  stoto,  «  3apyHHncs 
paapeuieHHeM  Tenerpa^npoBaTb  no-pyccxn  naTHHCXHMH  6yxBaMH.  3to,  xohchho,  HMeeT  cboh 
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SojibiuHe  npeHMymecTBa.  OaHO  H3  hhx  to,  hto,  cocTaBaaa  nncbMa  no-pyccKH,  mo>kho  aerKO 
coeflHHHTb  caoBa  h  BbirazibiBaTb  Ha  TapH(|)e.  /  <...>  5\  He  coMHeBaiocb,  hto  MHe  yaacTca  nocbiaaTb 
TeaerpaMMbi  kopotko,  bcho  h  aaBaTb  TOJibKo  caMoe  cymecTBeHHoe  h  onepeotcan  KoneHrareHCKne 
H3BecTH5T  /  A  Tenepb  3aecb  Bpamaiocb  b  cpeae  acypHaancTOB,  3aHHMaiomHX  Handonee  BnaHoe  MecTo 
b  cxaHaHHaBCKOH  npecce.  A  6yay  noab30BaTbca  hx  coBeTaMH  h  yica3aHHaMH.  /  ,d,na  Dagens  Nyheter  a 
Hanumy  CTaTbio  o  50-jieTHH  CyaeSHbix  YcTaBOB  b  Pocchh  (20  Hoa6pa  cT<aporo>  cT<Haa>)  h  Boo6me 
a  6yay  b  (J)opMe  jiK)6e3H0CTH  coo6maTb  hm  o  3HaHHTenbHbix  KyabTypHbix  aBaeHnax  b  Pocchh.  3to 
<6yaeT>  otbct  3a  Te  jho6c3hocth  h  noMomb,  KaKne  MHe  OKa3biBaeT  raaBHbih  peaaKTop  D<okto>r 
Karlgren»  (BbiaeaeHO  aBTopoM  TexcTa));  TaM  >xe.  Ea.  xp.  2  060.  JI.  1  (sto  nHCbMO  A6paMOBHna 
(Oap6MaHa)  k  TOMy  ace  KoppecnoHaeHTy,  ot  i  (14)  Hoadpa  1914-ro;  roa  ycTaHOBjieH  no  coaepacaHHio 
h  npouHTHpoBaH HOMy  Bbirne  npeabiayuieMy  nucbMy). 

239  Cm.:  Kymemo  B.  17.  Tpyabi  h  aHH  MaKCHMuanaHa  BoaomuHa:  JleTonHCb  >kh3hh  h  TBopnecTBa. 
<T.  i>.  1877-1916.  Cn6.:  AaeTeha,  <2001;  yKa3.:  2002>.  C.  393,  486;  <H.  a.>.  OapdMaH  M<HxaHa> 
C<eMeHOBHH>  //  PoccHHCKaa  eBpeHCKaa  3HUHKaoneana  /  Tj].  pea.  E  V.  EpaHOBep.  EHorpa(|)HH: 
<B  3  t.>.  W'ijx.  2-e,  Hcnp.  h  aon.  T.  3.  M.:  PAEH;  Hayn.  (J)OHa  «EBp.  3HHHKaoneaHa»;  3EIOC, 
1997.  C.  196.  B  3tot  nepnoa  A6paMOBHH  (OapdMaH)  nbiTaaca  3aHHMaTbca  TaioKe  aHTepaTypHbiMH 
nepeBoaaMH  h  KHHTOH3aaHHeM,  -  npH  eoaeHCTBHH  rpacedHHa.  EiocaeaHHH  Hanncaa  20  anpeaa  (3 
Mas)  1916  roaa  A.  E  /Joctocbckoh  (Chhtkhhoh):  «MnaocTHBaa  rocyaapbma  AHHa  rpnropbeBHa, 
/  H3  JIoHaoHa  o6paTHancb  ko  MHe  Koppecn<OHaeHT>  Enp>K<eBbix>  BeaoM<ocTeH>  M<Hxana> 
C<eMeHOBHH>  OapSMaH  h  nepeBoaHHK  KoneaaHCKHH  <(npHMenaHHe  Tp)Ke6HHa:  «riepeBea  KynpnHa, 
MepeavKOBCKoro  w  ap<yrHX>»)>  c  npocb6on  ycTpoHTb  hm  B03M0)KH0CTb  nepeBoaa  Ha  aHra<HHCKHH> 
H3<biK>  Bamy  paSoTy  <(raK  b  opHTHHaae)>,  o  KOTopon  A<aeKcaHap>  A<aeKceeBHH>  H3MahaoB  nncaa 
b  “EHpaceB<bix>  BeaoMocTax”.  A<aeKcaHap>  A<aeKceeBHH>  HsMahaoB  coBeTOBaa  MHe  cnHcaTbca 
HenocpeacTBeHHo  c  BaMH,  yxa3aB  Ha  Hero.  /  Eyay  BaM  oneHb  npH3HaTeaeH,  ecan  coodmnTe  MHe, 
aceaaeTe  an  Bbi,  HTo6bi  Bama  padoTa  6biaa  nepeBeaeHa  Ha  Ahthhhckhh  asbnc,  h  <KaKOBbi>  Baiun 
ycaoBHH.  PlepeBoa  aoaaceH  6biTb  caeaaH  c  pyKonncn  h  noaBHT<b>ca  b  cbct  oaHOBpeMeHHo  c  pyccKOH 
khhtoh.  C<o>  CBoen  CTopoHbi  nepeBoaHHKH  npeaaaraiOT  3a  xaacaoe  H3aaHHe  b  2  000  3K3<eMnaapoB> 
20  (Jiy htob  (Ha  HaiHH  aeHbTH  npH6aH3HTeabHO  pyd<aen>  300).  /  npHMHTe  yBepenne  b  coBepujeHHOM 
yBaa<eHHH  /  3<hhobhh>  rpacediiH))  (HHOP  PTE.  O.  93-II  (O.  M.  JlocToeBCKHH).  KapT.  2.  Ea.  xp.  117. 
Jl.  1).  7  (20)  nioaa  1917  roaa  AdpaMOBHH  (OapdMaH)  BbicTynna  c  aeKunen  «PyccKaa  peBoaiouna  h 
BOHHa»  b  6pHTaHCKOM  HauHOHaabHOM  coBeTe  no  rpaacaaHCKHM  cBo6oaaM,  -  tckct  kotopoh  Toraa 
ace  6bia  BbinymeH  OTaeabHbiM  H3aaHneM  (cm.:  <Abramovich  G.>.  The  Russian  Revolution  &  the  War. 
London:  Headley  bros.  publ.,  ltd.;  National  council  for  civil  liberties,  1917  (noan.:  Michael  Farhman ); 
Taioxe  cm.:  <Ahramovich  G.>.  Russia  &  the  Struggle  for  Peace.  London:  G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  ltd., 
<I9i8>  (noan.:  Michael  S.  Farhman)). 

240  B  3tom  KanecTBe  oh,  b  nacTHOCTH,  6paa  HHTepBbK)  y  pyKOBoaHTeaeh  cobctckoto  rocyaapcTBa: 
24  ceHTadpa  1920  roaa  -  y  JI.  EpoHiuTenHa  (TponKoro)  (cm.:  <Epouuimeuu  Jl.  /(.>.  ConuHeHna. 
Cep.  V  <(5)>.  Ha  nym  k  counaaniMy.  T.  XVII  <(1 7)>.  CoBeTCKaa  pecny6anKa  h  Kan HTaancTHHecK nil 
Miip.  H.  II  <(2)>.  TpaacaaHCKaa  BOHHa.  <M.;  yKa3.:  M.,  JL>:  Toe.  H3a-BO,  1926.  C.  463-465),  b  aexadpe 
1920-ro  -  y  JI.  E.  KpacuHa  (cm.:  /JoKyMeHTbi  BHemHen  noaHTHKH  CCCP:  <C6>.  <T.  3.  1  Hioaa  1920 
r.  -  18  MapTa  1921  r.>  /  <Pea.  E  A.  EeaoB,  E.  C.  TapMaiu,  C.  M.  MaMopoB,  A.  O.  Mnaaep,  H.  B. 
CaanuKOB,  A.  A.  CTpyHKOB>.  <JT.;  yKa3.:  M.>:  Toe.  H3a-BO  noanT.  anT.,  1959.  C.  376-378),  27  OKTa6pa 
1922-ro  -  y  JleHHHa  (cm.:  <yjibmtoe  B.  M.>.  noaHoe  co6paHHe  cohhhchhh.  H3a.  5-e.  T.  45.  MapT 
1922  -  MapT  1923  <rr.>  /  <noaroT.  k  nenaTH  H.  H.  CypoBueBa,  Jl.  A.  KauiHHUKaa,  M.  H.  Tpyiu,  H. 
A.  AMnaeeB,  B.  n.  KyKynjKHHa,  E.  O.  noaKOBHHKOBa  h  ap>.  <J1.;  yxa3.:  M.>:  H3a-eo  noauT.  anT., 
1964.  C.  237-244  (noan.:  B.  M.  JJenuu)). 

241  Cm.:  PrAJIH.  O.  2  618  (K).  n.  Ahhchkob).  On.  1.  Ea.  xp.  32.  Jl.  1-1  06.  (sto  nncbMO 
AGpaMOBHna  (OapdMaHa)  k  AnHeHKOBy,  ot  5  ceHTaGpa  1922  roaa,  H3  JIoHaoHa);  OP  TPM.  cp.  137 
(A.  H.  EeHya).  On.  1.  Ea.  xp.  898.  Jl.  59-59  06.  (sto  HeaaTnpoBaHHoe,  ot  aeTa  nan  oceHH  1922 
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roaa  no  coaepacaHHio,  nncbMO  TpacebHHa  k  BeHya,  Ha  baaHKe  «H3aaTeabCTBa  3.  H.  rpacebHHa»); 
<AC)paM06uu  r>.  CTpaHHHKa  H3  ncTopnn  HHTepBeHUHH:  (BocnoMHHaHna  acypHaaHCTa)  //  KpacHaa 
HOBb  (M.).  <I924>.  ABr.-ceHT.  No  5  (22).  C.  198-214  (noan.:  M.  C.  0ap6Mcm;  tckct  aarapoBaH  «BepjiHH 
/  10  MapTa  1923  r<oaa>»  n  cHabaceH  npHMenaHHeM  peaaKUHH  «KpacHOH  hobh»:  «npeaaaraeMaa 
HHTaTejiK)  CTaTbfl  HanncaHa  aiviepuKaHCKHM  <(TaK  b  opnrnHane)>  acypHaancTOM  HOBoa<H3HeHCKoro 
TOJiKa.  OapbMaH  bbia  3a  rpaHHueh  oahhm  H3  rjiaBHbix  opraHH3aTopoB  6opb6bi  npoTHB  HHTepBeHUHH» 
(' <A6paM06UH  r>.  CTpaHHHKa  H3  HCTOpHH  HHTepBeHUHH  //  YKa3.  HCTOHHHK  (CM.  npHMCH.  241).  C.  I98, 
214));  Grjebine  Helene  <Z>.  The  Publisher  Zinovii  Isaevich  Grzhebin:  A  Documentary  Memoir  / 
dntrod.  by  Richard  Davies>  //  Solanus  (London).  New  series.  Vol.  i.  1987.  P.  39;  3hhobhh  TpacebHH  h 
MaKCHM  TopbKHH:  (H3  HCTopun  nocaepeB.  H3uaT.  uejiTejibHocTH  3.  H.  TpacebHHa)  /  llpeaHca.  <h  nybn. 
cf)parMeHTOB  onepKa  «3.  H.  TpacebHH  -  H3aaTeab:  no  aoKyMeHTaM  h  BoenoMHHaHHaM  ero  aonepH» 
E.  3.  rpacebHHOH>  JI.  <H>  lOHHBepra  //  EBpen  b  KyabType  PyccKoro  3apybeacba.  Bbin.  I  <(i)>  (cm. 
npuMeu.  227).  C.  144;  <H.  a.>.  OapbMaH  M<Hxanji>  C<eMeHOBHH>  //  YKa3.  hctohhhk  (cm.  npuMen. 
239).  C.  196;  flmupoe  Pauuim  <M>.  H3  HCTopHH  pyccKon  3apybeacHOH  neuaTH  h  KHHroH3aaTeabCTBa 
1920-x  touob:  (EIo  hobbim  MaTepnauaM)  //  Huacnopa:  HoBbie  MaTepnaabi:  <Cb.>  /  <Otb.  pen.  O. 
A.  KopocTeneB;  pea.-H3a.  T.  B.  npHTbiKHHa>.  <Bbin.>  VI  <(6)>.  <CEIb.;  yxa3.:  riapnac,  Cnb>: 
Athenaeum;  OeHHKc,  2004.  C.  570-571;  He3abbiTbie  MorHjibi:  Poe.  sapybeacbe:  HeKponorn  1917-2001 
<rr.>:  B  6  t.  /  Coct.  B.  H.  HyBaKOB;  <pea.  E.  B.  MaKapeBHH>.  T.  6.  Kh.  2.  <Tyaa;  yKa3.:  M.>:  dTE>, 
<riaujKOB  aoM>,  2006.  C.  581.  Yace  nocMepTHo  AbpaMOBHH  (OapbMaH)  bbia  obBHHeH  b  TpouKH3Me  h 
umnoHaace  npoTHB  CCCP  Ha  cyaebHOM  npouecce  Haa  «aHTHCOBeTCKHM  npaBOTpouKHCTCKHM  baoKOM», 
COCTOJJBLUeMCfl  B  OKTflbpbCKOM  (KoaOHHOM)  3aae  MOCKOBCKOTO  /],OMa  C0K330B  (bbIBUJerO  /^BOpaHCKOrO 
cobpaHua)  co  2  no  13  MapTa  1938  roaa.  PloacyaHMbiH  A.  n.  Po3eHroabu  3aaB Ha  aonpaiuHBaBiueMy  ero 
rocynapcTBeHHOMy  obBHHHTeaio  npoxypopy  A.  A.  BbimuHCKOMy  Ha  BenepHeM  3aceaaHHH  4  MapTa: 
«A  aoaaceH  TaKace  coobmnTb,  xota  ob  stom  a  noKa3biBaa  Ha  npeuBapuTeabHOM  caeacTBHH,  0  tom, 
hto  mhoh  b  1926  roay  bbiaH  aaHbi  CBeaeHua  OapbMaHy  -  aHranncKOMy  acypHaaucTy,  KOTopbiH  b  to 
ace  BpeMa  aBaaaca  tpoukhctom.  3th  CBeaeHHa  KaeaaHCb  BHeiuHeh  noaHTHKH  CCCP.  Elocae  stoto  b 
nepnoa  1932-1935  roaoB  aaBaa  CBeaeHHa  npHe3acaBmeMy  ot  ero  hmchh  peaaKTopy  aHrao-pyccKoro 
acypHaaa  TaabboTy  <(to  ecTb  ynpeaHTeaio  aoHaoHCKO-MOCKOBCKoro  «The  Anglo-Russian  Trade 
Agency»  («PyecKO-aHraHHCKoro  ToproBoro  areHTCTBa»)  h  H3aaTeaK)  nepBOHauaabHO  aoHaoHCKoro, 
3aTeM  MOCKOBCKoro  eaceMecaHHoro  «The  Anglo-Russian  Journal  of  Engineering,  Industries,  and 
Trade»  («PyecKO-aHraHHCKoro  )KypHaaa  ToproBUH,  npoMbimaeHHOCTH  h  HHaceHepHoro  aeaa»,  1903), 
neTporpaacKoro  eaceMecaHHHKa  «PyccKo-bpnTaHCKoe  BpeMa»  (1915-1917;  cobmcctho  c  bpaTbaMH  B.  A. 
h  M.  A.  Cy BopnHbiMn)  h  aoHaoHCKoro  eaceHeaeabHHKa  «The  Russian  Outlook»  (1919— 1920)  Crac})cj3opay 
Cecnay  TaaboTy  (TaabboTy)  (S.  C.  Talbot,  1880  -  He  paHee  i935?))>  o  3aKa3ax  no  BHeumeH  ToproBae» 
(CyaebHbin  othct:  <MaTepnaabi  BoeH.  Koaaernn  Bepx.  Cyaa  CCCP>  /  <Abt.  BCTyn.  3aMeTKH  C.  H. 
AanxaHOB>.  M.:  dvleacayHap.  ceMba>,  1997.  C.  230).  EIoacyaHMbiH  X.  E  PaKOBCKHH  aonoaHna  3th 
noKa3aHH«  Ha  yTpeH hcm  3aceaaHHH  5  MapTa:  «TpouKHH  coraacnaca  c  TeM,  HTobbi  bohth  b  CBa3b 
c  aHranncKOH  pa3BeaKOH,  baarocaoBHa,  TaK  cKa3aTb,  MeHa  Ha  sto  aeao,  oroBapimaa,  hto  HyacHO 
bbiTb  ocTopoacHee,  hto  HyacHO  erne  BbiaBHTb,  hto  ohh  MoryT  aaTb  aaa  TpouKH3Ma.  Bo3BpaTHBLuncb 
b  JloHaoH,  a  BCKope  bwa  Bbi3BaH  k  oaHOMy  0(j3uunaabH0My  anuy,  KOTopoe  MHe  noaTBepanao,  hto 
aaHHoe  “MHTeaaHaaceHC  CepBnc”  npeaaoaceHHe  aeucTBHTeabHO  caHKUHOHnpoBaHO.  B  cbok)  onepeab 
ApMCTpoHr  h  JleKKapT  <(to  ecTb  H3BecTHbiH  PobepT  XsMnaTOH  Bpyc  JloKKapT  (R.  H.  B.  Lockhart, 
i887-I97o))>  3aaBnan,  hto  areHTOM  CBa3H  Meacay  mhoh  h  hmh  byaeT  acypHaancT  OapbMaH.  K  3TOMy 
aeay  b  KanecTBe  areHTOB  CBa3H  a  npHBaeK,  3aBepboBaa  eme  aByx  coTpyaHHKOB  noanpeacTBa.  3to 
npoH3ouiao  yace  b  Hanaae  1925  roaa.  Flepea  orbe3aoM  H3  JIoHaoHa  a  ycnea  nepeaaTb  aoKyMeHT  - 
oueHKy  eoBeTCKOH  noaHTHKH  b  CpeaHea3uaTCKnx  HaunoHaabHbix  pecnybaHKax,  c  tohkh  3peHHa 
neaoBeKa,  KOTopbiH  a<eaaeT  noaaepa<aTb  BpaacaebHoe  OTHOuieHHe  k  CCCP.  B  oKTabpe  toto  ace  1925 
roaa  a  bbia  nepeBeaeH  noanpeaoM  b  napnac.  JfepacaTb  HenocpeacTBeHHyK)  CBa3b  c  “MHTeaaHaaceHC 
CepBHc”  MHe  b  3tom  noaoaceHHH  bbiao  TpyaHO.  /  H  Koraa  ko  MHe  aBnaca  CHOBa  OapbMaH,  to, 
noeoBeTOBaBiuHCb  c  hhm,  peuinaH  npHBaenb  k  HenocpeacTBeHHOMy  obcayacHBaHHio  “MHTeaaHaaceHC 
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CepBHc”  <E.  (n.  T.)>  MaHBaHH»  (TaM  >xe.  C.  266-267).  Tax)xe  cm.:  Munaee  B.  <H>.  nonpbiBHaa 
^esiTejibHOCTb  HHOCTpaHHbix  pa3Benox  b  CCCP  /  non  pea.  H.  <H  >  EpyxHMOBHna  <(EpMameBa)>.  H. 
1.  <JI.;  yKa3.:  M.>:  BoeH.  H3,h-bo  Hap.  KoMuccapHaTa  OSopoHbi  Coio3a  CCP,  1940.  C.  119  («AreHTOM 
ana  CB5I3H  PaKOBCKOrO  C  “MHTennnn>XeHC  CepBHC”  B  JIOHZlOHe  aBJiaaCH  aHTJlHHCKHH  6yp>Kya3HbIH 
>KypHajiHCT  Oap6MaH»);  Munaee  B.  <H>.  Pa3Benxa  h  xoHTppa3Benxa  BenHxoSpHTaHHH.  <JI.;  yxa3.: 
M.>:  BoeH.  H3n-BO  Hap.  KOMHCcapnaTa  oGopoHbi  CoK)3a  CCP,  1941.  C.  105  («npHMepoM  paGoTbi  no 
coBMecTHTeabCTBy  b  nByx  KpynHeninnx  aHrnnncxHX  ra3eTax  w  b  “MHTennHn>xeHC  cepBuc”  aBnaeTca 
H3BecTHbin  b  JloHnoHe  ncypHanHCT  OapGMaH.  Kax  BbiacHnnocb  Ha  nponecce  aHTHCOBeTcxoro  “npaBO- 
TpOHKHCTCKOrO  SjlOKa”,  3TOT  “>KypHaJIHCT”  CJiy)KHJI  areHTOM  CBH3H  Me5KHy  aHrjlHHCKOH  pa3BenKOH 
h  npenaTeneM  PaxoBcxnM.  /  BepoaTHO,  h  b  1922  r<ony>  OapSMaH  b  xanecTBe  xoppecnoHneHTa 
ra3eT  “06cepBep”  h  “MaHHecTep  rapnHaH”  He  6e3  ynacTna  “MHTennnn>xeHc  cepBHc”  npHe3>xan 
b  MocKBy  c  uejibK)  HHTepBbKnipOBaHna  B<jiaaHMHpa>  H<nbHna>  JIeHHHa»);  Munaee  B.  <H>. 
TanHoe  opy>Kne  oGpeneHHbix:  O  noapbiB.  neaTenbHOCTH  HMnepHaaHCT.  pa3Benox  npoTHB  narepa 
aeMOKpaTHH  h  conHajiH3Ma.  <M.>:  Moji.  rBapnna,  1952.  C.  52;  O  Tax  Ha3biBaeMOM  «napannenbHOM 
aHTHCOBeTcxoM  TponxHCTcxoM  ueHTpe»  /  <Abt.  ny6n.  B.  n.  rycaneHxo,  H.  n.  /Johxob,  h.  O.  KaTXOB, 
H.  B.  KypunoB,  H.  n.  JlanTeB,  H.  T.  MapneHXO>  //  HaBecTna  H,K  KnCC  (M.).  1989.  CeHT.  <N»>  9 
(296).  C.  30-50;  h  np. 
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When  the  well-respected  Ukrainian  philologist,  lexicographer,  and  biblio¬ 
phile,  J.  B.  Rudnyckyj  (1910-1995)  -  who  had  immigrated  to  Canada  in 
1949  -  undertook  his  extensive  survey  of  the  country’s  Ukrainian  library 
collections  during  the  1950s,  he  made  no  mention  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Library  or  its  collection  of  Slavica.  Instead,  he  focused  on  the 
already  existing  strong  Ukrainian  collections  held  by  the  Universities  of 
Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Ottawa,  as  well  as  those  held  by  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers  in  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan,  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Archbishop 
and  the  Ukrainian  National  Home  in  Winnipeg,  and  the  Basilian  Fathers 
in  Mundare,  Alberta.1  Indeed,  at  mid-twentieth  century,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  even  with  a  fledgling  Slavic  Department  and  the  offerings  of 
courses  in  Ukrainian  literature,  had  in  its  library  only  several  hundred 
volumes  of  Ucrainica  in  comparison  to  the  2,500  volumes  held  by  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Ottawa  or  the  six  thousand  volumes  held  in  the  library 
of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers.  Six  decades  later,  however,  of  the  Slavic  and 
East  European  collections  in  Canada,  those  housed  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  the  largest  and  they  form  a  unique  and  valuable  resource  for 
Ukrainian  studies. 


Slavic  and  East  European  Collection:  1890s  to  the  Present 

The  University  of  Toronto  Library  traces  its  origins  to  1827,  with  the 
founding  of  the  Anglican  King’s  College,  which  was  superseded  by  the 
secular  University  of  Toronto  in  1850.  After  a  fire  destroyed  practically  its 
entire  collection  of  some  33,000  volumes  on  14  February  1890,  the  Library 
began  anew  in  1892  in  its  first  separate  building.2 

The  year  1892  also  coincided  with  the  appointment  of  James  Mavor  to 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy.  Mavor  (1854-1925)  established  a 
tradition  of  Russian  studies  at  the  University  that  lasted  three  decades.  His 
love  of  all  things  Russian  could  be  partly  attributed  to  the  stories  he  heard 
from  his  mother,  Mary  Ann  Bridie.  She  had  spent  a  winter  in  Russia  with 
her  father,  a  sea  captain  who  was  engaged  in  trade  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
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Far  East.  As  a  young  man  back  in  Scotland,  Mavor  developed  an  interest 
in  socialism.  This  interest  led  to  his  study  of  political  economy  and  to 
contacts  with  members  of  socialist  organizations.  Mavor  would  eventually 
make  the  economy  of  Russia  central  to  his  academic  research.  In  1886,  he 
became  a  personal  friend  of  the  geographer  and  emigre  Russian  anarchist, 
Prince  Peter  Kropotkin.  In  the  1890s,  Kropotkin  and  Mavor’s  new  friend, 
the  writer  Leo  Tolstoy,  enlisted  his  help  in  settling  the  Doukhobors,  a  group 
of  Russian  pacificists,  in  Canada.  In  1899,  Mavor  acted  as  an  intermediary 
between  them  and  the  Canadian  government  and  helped  the  Doukhobors 
(some  eight  thousand  in  all)  establish  communities  in  the  eventual  province 
of  Saskatchewan.  Out  of  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Doukhobors,  Mavor  would 
maintain  a  close  relationship  with  Tolstoy,  corresponding  with  him  and 
visiting  him  twice  in  Iasnaia  Poliana.  His  second  visit  inspired  him  to  study 
the  reasons  behind  Tolstoy’s  revolt  against  the  old  regime.  Mavor  learned 
Russian  to  make  up  for  the  inadequacies  of  English-language  sources,  and 
despite  the  lack  of  colleagues  in  Toronto  with  a  shared  interest,  embarked 
on  a  wide  exploration  of  Russian  literature,  economics,  and  history.  This 
exploration  resulted  in  research  that  would  ‘become  the  apogee  of  his  career’: 
An  Economic  History  of  Russia  (1914),  and  The  Russian  Revolution  (published 
posthumously  in  1928). 3 

As  a  result  of  Mavor’s  scholarly  interests  and  personal  connections,  the 
nucleus  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Library’s  Slavic  collection  was  formed 
in  the  1890s  during  the  period  of  the  Library’s  renewal  after  the  great  fire, 
and  grew  little  by  little  until  his  retirement  in  1923.  The  early  collection 
comprised  only  a  few  translations  of  Russian  classics,  and  books  in  Western 
languages  on  aspects  of  Russian  history  and  culture,  and  remained  modest 
in  size  -  with  very  little  Ukrainian  material  -  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Slavic  Studies  in  1949  (renamed  the  Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  in  1968)  under  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.4 

In  many  ways,  the  slow  development  of  Slavic  studies  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  growth  of  corresponding  library  collections,  generally 
mirrored  the  state  of  Slavic  studies  in  Canada.  The  official  ‘beginning’ 
of  Slavic  studies  in  the  country  did  not  occur  until  1918,  when  McGill 
University  introduced  a  course  (likely  in  its  extension  programme)  in  Russian 
language.  In  the  1920s  and  1930s  the  basis  for  Slavic  studies  in  higher 
education  was  formed  by  pioneering  Canadian  Slavists,  G.  W.  Simpson 
and  Watson  Kirkconnell.5  However,  it  was  the  Second  World  War,  and 
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the  wide-ranging  events  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  Soviet  challenge  (e.g. 
sputniks  and  cosmonauts),  that  created  a  higher  profile  for  Slavic  studies. 
For  the  University  of  Toronto,  this  meant  the  offering  of  extension  courses 
in  elementary  and  intermediate  Russian  by  the  1943-1944  academic  year. 
These  courses  were  attracting  up  to  150  students  the  following  year.  Other 
advances  at  the  University  included  the  appointment  of  B.  E.  Shore  in  1947 
as  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  History  to  teach  Russian  history,  and  with 
a  directive  to  develop  a  Slavic  studies  programme.  With  his  appointment 
began  the  first  credited  courses  in  the  Russian  language,  and  two  years  later 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Slavic  Studies.  The  number  of  credited 
courses  soon  grew  to  ten,  with  additional  evening  courses  being  offered  in 
Ukrainian,  Polish,  Czech,  Slovak,  Serbo-Croatian,  Estonian,  Latvian,  and 
in  Slavic  culture  and  civilization.6 

Correspondingly,  the  Library’s  Slavic  collection  grew  slowly  but  steadily, 
spurred  during  the  1950s  by  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Slavic 
Studies,  the  introduction  of  its  language  and  literature  courses,  and  its 
corresponding  master’s  (1951)  and  doctoral  (1962)  degree  programmes.  By 
1961,  the  year  the  first  survey  of  Slavic  resources  was  made  at  the  Library, 
the  collection  numbered  about  12,500  volumes,  and  of  these,  only  about  ten 
per  cent  were  related  to  Ukraine.7  At  that  time,  the  largest  proportion  of 
Ucrainica  -  about  seven  hundred  volumes  -  were  in  Ukrainian  literature, 
reflecting  the  research  interests  of  George  S.  N.  Luckyj  (1919-2001),  who 
taught  Ukrainian  language  and  literature  in  the  Department  of  Slavic 
Studies  from  1952  to  1984.  Books  donated  in  the  late  1940s  by  the  Trident 
Club  of  St  Vladimir’s  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church,  and  from  1950  to  1954, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Department,  by  the  Ukrainian  Self  Reliance 
League  of  Canada  and  by  Ukrainian  Branch  No.  360  of  the  Canadian 
Legion  BESL  (British  Empire  Services  League)  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  formed 
the  core  collection  of  Ukrainian  literature. 

The  situation  of  the  Slavic  and  East  European  collection  in  general 
changed  in  1963  when  the  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies 
(CREES,  now  the  Centre  for  European,  Russian,  and  Eurasian  Studies)  was 
formed  under  the  directorship  of  H.  Gordon  Skilling  (1912-2001)  with  a 
mandate  to  further  the  development  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  studies, 
and  scholarly  research  related  to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe.  Skilling’s 
task  was  challenging  given  the  University  administration’s  decades’  long 
‘glacial  hostility’8  to  international  studies,  and  ‘parochial  preoccupation  with 
Western  Europe  and  the  English-speaking  world’.9  After  Mavor’s  retirement 
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in  1923,  the  University  of  Toronto  had  discontinued  courses  in  Russian 
studies.  The  University  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or,  for 
that  matter,  China,  Africa,  or  Latin  America,  during  the  1930s  and  1940s. 
It  was,  according  to  Skilling,  a  university  that  ‘had  remained  in  this  respect 
a  kind  of  backwater;  it  was  a  great  university  in  many  fields  but  failed  to 
match  American  and  British  universities  in  its  international  programs’.10 
Only  after  the  Second  World  War  was  there  a  thawing  in  the  University’s 
view:  the  History  Department  introduced  its  first  course  in  Russian  history 
in  1957.11  Harold  Innis,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
and  then  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  had  invited  Skilling,  a  political 
scientist  and  leading  authority  on  the  history  of  Czechoslovakia,  to  consider 
teaching  positions  in  Slavic  Studies  in  1949  and  in  Political  Economy  in 
1952,  as  well  as  to  submit  a  memorandum  on  the  development  of  a  Soviet 
studies  programme  in  1951.  Skilling  finally  arrived  in  Toronto  in  1959, 
and  immediately  set  about  forming  with  Vincent  Bladen,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy,  a  Decanal  Committee  on  Russian  and 
East  European  Studies,  with  grant  funds  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Among  the  Committee’s  members  were  George  Luckyj,  the  historians 
Harold  Nelson  and  Leonid  Strakhovsky,  the  Soviet  legal  expert  Edward 
McWhinney,  the  economist  Stephen  Triantis,  and  the  geographer  Neil 
Field.  In  1961,  they  recommended  the  formation  of  the  graduate  Centre 
for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  to  study  not  only  the  Soviet  Union 
and  pre-revolutionary  Russia,  but  also  East  Central  Europe,  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  Slavic  nations.12  They  concluded  that  there  were  at  least  two 
major  reasons  for  study  of  this  area:  first,  because  of  the  inherent  value  of 
the  study  of  historical  Slavic  cultures  and  societies;  and  second,  the  academic 
value  of  the  study  of  the  new  communist  order  there.13  Despite  some  strong 
initial  opposition  to  the  Centre,  the  University  approved  its  establishment  in 
April  1963.  From  an  initial  roster  of  twenty  faculty  members  from  several 
departments  (compared  to  one  in  this  area  of  study  in  1947-1948,  and  five 
or  six  in  1957-1958),  the  affiliated  faculty  grew  to  thirty  by  1966  in  the 
departments  of  Slavic  Studies  (fifteen),  Political  Economy  (seven),  History 
(five),  Geography  (one),  Islamic  Studies  (one),  and  Law  (one).14  In  1973  this 
number  had  increased  to  fifty  members,  plus  seven  professional  librarians 
working  either  full  or  part  time  with  Slavic  and  East  European  language 
materials,  and  who  were  associate  members  of  CREES.15 

Thanks  to  an  active  interest  of  CREES  in  library  matters  and  outside 
funding,  as  for  example,  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Andrew  Mellon 
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Foundation,  the  Slavic  and  East  European  collection  grew  more  rapidly  in 
the  next  five  decades.  These  efforts  were  led  first  by  Bohdan  Budurowicz, 
a  specialist  in  Slavic  history  and  bibliography,  and  who  worked  as  the 
Centre’s  bibliographer  from  1959  to  1965, 16  and  then  by  Mary  Stevens  who 
worked  as  the  Library’s  first  full-time  Slavic  selector  from  1967  to  2005. 
Until  1965-1966,  individual  faculty  had  been  primarily  responsible  for  book 
selection  in  their  fields,  and  had  their  requests  processed  by  the  Library’s 
Acquisitions  Department  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  for  as  long  as  the 
year’s  budget  lasted.  This  laborious  process  caused  delays  in  the  ordering 
of  materials,  and  resulted  in  only  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  faculty  orders 
being  filled.  The  creation  of  the  Book  Selection  Department  in  late  1965 
and  the  hiring  of  specialized  selectors  helped  coordinate  the  acquisition  of 
materials,  and  improve  the  overall  quality  of  the  entire  library  collection. 

The  growth  of  Slavic  and  East  European  studies  and  the  corresponding 
library  collections  at  the  University  was  rapid.  However,  by  1986  concerns 
were  raised  by  a  special  committee  on  East  European  studies  chaired 
by  Harvey  L.  Dyck  of  the  History  Department  seeking  the  University’s 
affirmation  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  programme’s  national  and 
international  role.  The  survival  of  CREES  was  in  doubt.  The  Committee 
particularly  questioned  the  University’s  commitment  in  several  areas,  such 
as  Czech,  Serbo-Croatian  and  Yiddish  studies,  and  voiced  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  budgetary  support  for  the  acquisition  of  current  books,  periodicals, 
and  retrospective  materials  at  the  Library.  Among  the  committee’s  many 
recommendations,  the  first  few  addressed  the  University  of  Toronto  Library 
specifically.  Their  report  opposed  any  cuts  in  real  terms  of  the  Library’s 
expenditures  on  East  European  language  material;  proposed  seeking  outside 
funding  for  continuing  and  retrospective  library  acquisitions;  and  advocated 
the  development  of  an  East  European  cinematic  and  documentary  film  and 
video  collection.  These  and  the  other  recommendations  met  with  success. 

Whereas  the  Slavic  collection  had  been  described  by  Karol  Maichel  in 
1961  as  ‘small’,  ‘no  more  than  an  undergraduate  study  collection’,  ranking 
‘somewhere  between  fifteenth  and  twentieth’  among  North  American  li¬ 
braries  with  teaching  and  research  in  Slavic  studies,  by  early  next  decade 
-  when  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  collections  were  moved  to  the 
new  John  P.  Robarts  Research  Library  in  1973  -  Slavic  and  East  European 
holdings  had  increased  nearly  eightfold  from  12,500  to  well  over  115,000 
volumes  in  book  form  (not  to  mention  close  to  nine  thousand  microforms, 
and  more  than  8,500  other  items,  such  as  maps,  musical  scores,  etc.).17 
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By  1986,  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Slavic  collection  numbered 
about  175,000.  In  1994  the  collection  was  the  largest,  and  in  some  areas 
and  regions,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  and 
as  of  2010  numbers  somewhere  between  600,000  to  650,000  volumes.  The 
collection  continues  to  support  the  activities  of  the  Centre  for  European, 
Russian,  and  Eurasian  Studies,  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures  -  which  offers  instruction  in  seven  Slavic  and  two  Finno-Ugric 
languages  -  and  the  five  research  chairs  connected  with  Estonian,  Finnish, 
Hungarian,  Polish  history,  and  Ukrainian  studies,  not  to  mention  the  edito¬ 
rial  branch  office  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies.  It  also 
serves  Slavic  and  East  European  studies  for  the  whole  of  Ontario,  and  for 
many  university  programmes  throughout  Canada.  To  coordinate  research 
services,  the  Petro  Jacyk  Central  and  East  European  Resource  Centre  was 
founded  in  1994  in  the  Robarts  Library  through  the  generosity  of  Petro  Jacyk 
(1921-2001),  a  Ukrainian-born  Toronto  businessman  and  philanthropist, 
and  his  Foundation.18 


The  Ucrainica  Collection 
Early  Decades:  1960-1979 

The  Ukrainian  holdings  of  the  Library's  Slavic  and  East  European  collection, 
presently  about  35,000  volumes,  are  housed  not  only  in  Robarts  Library 
and  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library,  but  also  in  several  specialized 
collections  on  campus  such  as  Fine  Art,  Music,  Mediaeval  Studies,  Law, 
and  Media  Commons  (the  last  of  which  houses  the  Library's  media  archives, 
microforms,  and  audio-visual  material).  The  overall  Ukrainian  collection 
has  generally  comprised  anywhere  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total, 
ranking  in  third  or  fourth  place  in  size  after  Russian  (fifty  per  cent),  Polish 
(fifteen  per  cent),  and,  sometimes,  Czech  (also  seven  to  ten  per  cent).  Of 
all  the  Slavic  collections,  the  Library’s  Ucrainica  has  remained  consistently 
fairly  strong.  Maichel  described  in  his  1961  report  that  for  East  European 
history,  Ukrainian  history  was  more  strongly  represented  than  that  of  Russia, 
having  the  essential  Mykhailo  Hrushevs'kyi  ten-volume  set  Istoriia  Ukrainy- 
Rusy  (1954-1958),  and  the  Soviet  Istoriia  Ukrains'koi  RSR  (1953-1958).  As 
for  the  Ukrainian  literature  collection,  it  was  ‘the  best  of  all  the  language 
collections’,  and  the  only  one  that  could  support  graduate-level  research,19 
though  its  emphasis  was  on  classical  and  Soviet  writers,  and  lacked  adequate 
holdings  of  Ukrainian  emigre  authors  and  pre-1955  literary  journals. 
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The  modest,  core  collection  of  Ukrainian  grew  from  seven  hundred 
volumes  in  1961  to  nine  thousand  book  and  microform  (primarily  serials) 
volumes  ten  years  later,  when  another  study  was  prepared,  this  time  by  a 
member  of  the  Library’s  cataloguing  staff,  Wasyl  Veryha  (1922-2008).  The 
reasons  for  this  significant  increase  in  size  were  not  only  the  Library’s  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  purchase  new  and  retrospective  material,  and  the  generosity 
of  donors,  but  also  the  rethinking  of  what  constitutes  Ucrainica.  Veryha 
based  his  findings  on  titles  that  dealt  with  Ukrainian  topics  regardless  of 
language.  The  strongest  areas  of  the  collection  continued  to  be  Ukrainian 
language,  literature  and  literary  criticism  (4,350  volumes),  followed  by 
Ukrainian  history  (1,900  volumes)  and  music  (525  volumes).20 

To  acquire  new  material,  the  Library’s  Book  Selection  Department  estab¬ 
lished  in  1966  a  Dealer  Selection  Order  (DSO)  plan  with  the  Edmonton- 
based  Ukrainian  Book  Store.21  This  bookstore  has  a  long  history  in  Canada. 
The  brothers  Mykhailo,  Ivan,  and  Dmytro  Ferbey  of  Western  Ukraine,  who 
immigrated  to  Canada  and  settled  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  established  it  in 
1913. 22  Eventually,  in  1920,  the  management  of  the  Ukrainian  Book  Store 
(or  Ukrains'ka  knyharnia)  fell  to  Dmytro,  as  his  two  brothers  had  taken  up 
farming.  It  was,  and  continues  to  be,  a  family-run  business.  When  Dmytro 
died  in  1961,  his  son-in-law,  Bohdan  Melnychuk  (1922-1987),  took  over  its 
administration,  having  joined  the  business  in  1950  shortly  after  his  marriage 
to  Natalka  Ferbey.  It  was  Melnychuk,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  Elena  and 
Joanne,  who  were  responsible  for  selecting  and  sending  new  publications 
in  Ukrainian  produced  in  Soviet  Ukraine  and  Canada  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  Library,  supplying,  on  average  throughout  the  1960s  to  1980s 
some  two  hundred  titles  per  year,  and  twice  as  many  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1991.  After  her  father’s  passing  away  in  1987,  Elena 
Scharabun  continued  to  administer  the  Library’s  Ukrainian  DSO  plan  until 
2007,  when  a  new  one  was  established  with  an  independent  book  agent  in 
Ukraine,  Ol'ha  Isaievych.  Until  her  death  in  January  2011,  she  had  served 
as  the  director  of  the  Lviv-based  Sabre-Svitlo  Foundation,  and  was  the  wife 
of  the  late  eminent  book  historian  Iaroslav  Isaievych  (1936-2010). 

The  current  purchases  that  the  University  of  Toronto  Library  was  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  Ukrainian  Book  Store  were  augmented  in  the  three  decades 
after  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Slavic  Studies  (from  1950  to  1979) 
by  retrospective  purchases  and  the  receipt  of  donations.  The  Library  was 
able  to  buy  in  1965-1966  from  Wasyl  O.  Luciw  one  of  the  largest  private 
Slavic  collections  of  the  time  in  North  America.  The  collection  of  some  one 
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thousand  volumes  was  particularly  strong  in  Ukrainian  literature,  literary 
criticism  and  history.23  Other  purchases  were  made  possible  by  the  Kathleen 
Madill  Bequest,  Donner  Canadian  Foundation,  Ukrainian  Students’  Club 
Fund,  and  the  Seweryn  Windyk  Bequest,  the  last  of  which  still  has  a  modest 
income  that  allows  for  purchases  to  this  day. 

The  above  funds  allowed,  for  example,  the  purchase  of  significant  runs  of 
the  monthly  Liter aturno-naukovyi  visnyk  published  in  1898-1932  (with  some 
interruptions)  in  Lviv  and  Kyiv,  and  which  was  a  leading  journal  of  Ukrain¬ 
ian  intellectual  and  cultural  life  in  both  Austrian  and  Russian  Ukraine.  The 
prominent  Ukrainian  historian  Mykhailo  Hrushevs'kyi  served  as  the  journal's 
first  chief  editor.  Besides  him,  the  editorial  board  included  important 
Ukrainian  cultural  and  scholarly  figures  Ivan  Franko,  Osyp  Makovei,  and 
Volodymyr  Hnatiuk.  Other  purchases  focused  on  increasing  the  breadth  of 
the  collection's  holdings  on  Ukrainian  language,  literature,  literary  criticism, 
and  history.  The  Library  acquired  original  works  of  nineteenth-century 
Ukrainian  writers,  such  as  Levko  Borovykovskyi,  Amvrosii  Metlinskii, 
and  Sydir  Vorobkevych,  as  well  as  prominent  writers  of  the  early  twentieth 
century,  such  as  Volodymyr  Vynnychenko,  and  of  post-Second  World  War 
emigre  writers.  Other  important  acquisitions  included  a  photocopy  of  N.  I. 
Petrov’s  Ocherki  istorii  ukrains' koi  literatury  XIX  stolietiia  (1884);  an  original 
of  Mykhailo  Tershakovets’  Materiialy  i  zamitky  do  istorii  natsionaV noho 
vidrodzhennia  Halytskoi  Rusy  v  1830  ta  1840  rr.  (1907);  and  copies  of  selected 
bibliographical  and  historical  materials  pertaining  to  the  development  of 
Soviet  Ukrainian  literature  and  Soviet  literary  policies  in  Ukraine.24 

The  University  of  Toronto  Library’s  collection  of  Ucrainica  was  also 
largely  enhanced  by  gifts.  In  1969-1970  it  received  a  donation  of  books  from 
the  estate  of  Petro  Wolniak,  and  in  1977-1978  it  received  a  small  number 
of  volumes  in  the  fields  of  Ukrainian  history,  literature,  and  economics 
from  the  Ukrainian-Canadian  activist  Stanley  W.  Frolick,  and  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  books  on  Ukrainian  church  history  from  Josef,  Cardinal  Slipyj 
(1892-1984),  Major  Archbishop  of  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Church. 
Regular  donations  were  also  received  from  the  Ukrainian  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  of  books  of  classical  and  modern 
Ukrainian  literature,  and  material  on  Ukraine,  though  this  organization’s 
motives  were  mostly  to  establish  contacts  with  the  West  to  promote  Soviet 
propaganda.  Aside  from  these  more  general  gifts,  the  Library  received  items 
of  rare  Ucrainica  through  special  donations,  such  as,  for  example,  when  in 
1965  it  received  from  the  estate  of  John  B.  C.  Watkins  (1902-1964),  one- 
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time  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  (1954-1956),  five  hundred 
volumes  of  Slavic  literature.  The  most  important  of  these  volumes  was  the 
first  printed  edition  of  the  Kiev 0 -Pecherskii  paterik  (Kyiv,  1661),  a  collection 
of  tales  about  the  lives  of  Orthodox  saints,  monks,  and  hermits  connected 
with  the  Kyivan  Caves  Monastery.25 

By  the  mid  to  late  1970s,  the  University  of  Toronto  Libraries  had  in  its 
now  large  collection  of  Ucrainica  some  exceptionally  rare  editions,  such  as 
Mikhail  Maksimovich’s  Ukrainskiia  narodnyia  piesni  1834);  Zegota  Pauli’s 
Piesni  ludu  ruskiego  w  Galicyi  (1839-1840);  Nikolai  Markevich’s  Istoriia 
Malorossii  (1842);  Istoriia  Rusov,  ili,  Maloi  Rossii  (1846);  and  Panteleimon 
Kulish’s  Ukrainskiia  narodnyia  predaniia  (1847)  and  his  Zapiski  0  Iuzhnoi  Rusi 
(1856-1857).  In  subsequent  decades  the  Library  added  to  its  fine  holdings  of 
rare  books  and  first  editions  such  titles  as  Vaclav  Hanka’s  polyglot  transla¬ 
tion  of  Slovo  o  Polko  Igoreve  (1821);  Taras  Shevchenko’s  Kobzar  (1840);  and 
Samiilo  Velychko’s  Lietopis  sobytii  v  Iugo-Zapadnoi  Rossii  v  [XVII-m]  viekie 
([i848?]-i864).26 


Boom  Decade:  1980-1989 

The  development  of  the  collection  of  Ucrainica  over  the  1960s  and  1970s  was 
impressive.  Nonetheless,  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  Chair  of  Ukrainian 
Studies  in  1980  that  initiated  the  period  when  the  Library  began  to  expand 
its  Ukrainian  holdings  more  intensively. 

Paul  R.  Magocsi  was  appointed  Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  April  1980.  The  appointment  was  officially  in¬ 
augurated  on  22  October  1980  with  his  lecture  ‘National  Cultures  and 
University  Chairs’.  Prior  to  coming  to  Canada,  Magocsi  was  at  Harvard 
University  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Fellows,  a  senior 
research  fellow  of  the  Ukrainian  Research  Institute,  managing  editor  of 
the  Harvard  Series  in  Ukrainian  Studies,  and  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Harvard  Encyclopedia  of  American  Ethnic  Groups.  Since  receiving 
his  doctorate  at  Princeton  University  in  1972,  he  has  published  prolifically 
on  his  various  scholarly  interests  (a  bibliography  of  his  works  published 
in  2000  already  numbered  544  entries),  including  bibliography,  historical 
cartography,  historiography,  nationality  and  language-identity  issues,  North 
American  immigration,  and  significant  contributions  to  Ukrainian  studies. 
These  latter  book-length  contributions  include  a  historiographical  guide 
to  and  collected  essays  on  Galicia,  a  historical  atlas  of  Ukraine,  an  edited 
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volume  on  the  Ukrainian  churchman  Andrei  Sheptytskyi,  the  first  (and, 
so  far,  only)  catalogue  of  Ucrainica  holdings  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Library,  and  two  histories  of  Ukraine,  among  many  other  published  articles, 
reviews  and  surveys.27 

In  1981,  Magocsi,  the  newly  established  Chair  (and  still  incumbent), 
undertook  the  first  systematic  analysis  of  the  Ukrainian  collection  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Libraries.  The  result  was  the  ‘discovery’  of  over  eleven 
thousand  titles,28  or  approximately  thirteen  thousand  volumes,  which  by 
1986  grew  to  twenty  thousand  volumes.  Magocsi  estimated  that  of  some 
twenty  major  institutions  with  significant  Ukrainian  holdings,  the  University 
of  Toronto  Libraries  ranked  sixth.29 

The  decade  following  the  appointment  of  Magocsi  was  particularly  good 
to  the  Library,  with  some  of  the  most  significant  acquisitions  dating  from 
this  period  of  time.  In  1982,  the  University  of  Toronto  Libraries  acquired 
a  valuable  collection  from  the  estate  of  John  Luczkiw,  with  a  focus  on  the 
literary,  cultural,  and  political  activities  of  Ukrainians  in  the  diasporas, 
particularly  those  who  immigrated  to  Canada  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  those  who  found  themselves  in  post-Second  World 
War  Germany  and  Austria  (so-called  ‘displaced  persons’). 

John  Luczkiw  (1923-1974)  was  a  prominent  University  of  Toronto  alumnus 
and  former  Second  World  War  refugee.  He  was  born  in  a  village  near 
Sambir,  in  Eastern  Galicia  (today  Lviv  oblast),  and  undertook  his  middle 
school  studies  in  nearby  Drohobych.  During  the  Second  World  War,  he 
moved  to  Germany  where  he  completed  his  gymnasium  studies,  with  the  aim 
of  pursuing  a  higher  degree  in  polytechnics,  studies  which  he  had  already 
begun  in  Lviv,  and  which  he  continued  at  the  Technische  Hochschule  in 
Darmstadt.  Luczkiw  immigrated  to  Toronto  in  1950,  where  he  obtained 
degrees  in  mechanical  engineering  and  applied  science  from  the  University 
of  Toronto.  While  still  at  the  University,  he  joined  Viceroy  Manufacturing 
Company  and  eventually  served  as  the  company’s  vice  president.  Luczkiw 
was  an  active  member  of  Toronto’s  Ukrainian  community,  serving  for  many 
years  on  the  national  executive  of  Plast,  the  Ukrainian  scouting  organization. 
He  was  also  an  avid  bibliophile  and  bibliographer,  who  amassed  close  to  five 
thousand  books  and  periodicals  in  his  unfortunately  brief  lifetime,  and  which 
form  the  basis  of  two  collections  at  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library: 
Ukrainian  Canadiana,  and  Ukrainian  D.  P.  Publications,  1945-1954.30 

The  two  collections  contain  material  on  Ukrainians  or  in  Ukrainian  and 
published  abroad  from  1900  to  the  mid  1950s.  Literary  works,  or  belles-lettres , 
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form  the  largest  part  of  the  collections.  The  poems  and  stories  by  the  early 
Ukrainian  immigrants  convey  their  longings  and  hardships,  and  love  and 
hatred  of  the  old  world,  Ukraine,  and  the  new  world,  Canada  and  the 
displaced  persons’  camps  of  Germany  and  Austria.  The  immigrants’  nos¬ 
talgia  for  Ukraine  resulted  in  the  publication  of  new  editions  of  traditional 
folklore  and  works  by  classic  Ukrainian  writers  such  as  Taras  Shevchenko, 
Ivan  Franko,  and  Ivan  Nechui-Levytskyi.  However,  their  reading  interests 
were  sometimes  broader  and  included  works  of  world  literature,  including 
American.  Publishers  issued  Ukrainian  translations  of  works  from  Jean  de 
LaFontaine  to  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  from  Leo  Tolstoy  to  Mark  Twain 
and  Upton  Sinclair. 

The  joys  and  struggles  of  Ukrainian  immigrants  are  documented  in 
national-,  local-  and  institutional-level  histories.  The  Luczkiw  collections 
also  include  examples  of  polemical  literature  by  nationalists,  socialists,  and 
monarchists,  and  members  of  vying  Christian  creeds.  Other  material  is 
instructional,  including:  books  in  Ukrainian  informing  immigrants  about 
the  history,  geography,  agriculture,  and  political  and  social  life  of  their  new 
homelands;  Ukrainian-English  phrasebooks  and  letter-writing  handbooks; 
recipes  from  English  and  Ukrainian  cuisines  with  health  recommendations; 
and  self-improvement  books.  Additionally,  the  collections  contain  statutes  of 
emigre  organizations;  directories  of  Ukrainian  businesses,  institutions,  and 
churches;  statistical  data;  and  serials  devoted  to  literary  and  art  criticism, 
language,  religion,  economics,  world  affairs,  and  so  forth. 

A  second  major  acquisition  came  in  the  1980s  from  the  estate  of  Paul 
M.  Fekula  of  New  York.  Known  as  the  Millennium  Ukrainian  Collection, 
in  commemoration  of  the  decade-long  celebrations  marking  one  thousand 
years  of  Christianity  in  Ukraine-Rus',  these  twenty-one  books  were  printed 
in  Ukraine  between  1614  and  1794.  They  were  produced  on  presses  in 
the  Ukrainian  cultural  centres  of  Lviv,  Kyiv  and  Pochaiv,  and  their  texts 
reflect  the  dominant  concerns  of  Ukrainian  culture  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  comprise  biblical  texts,  liturgies,  and  prayer 
books.  On  the  collection’s  official  deposit  at  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library  on  5  October  1984,  Harvard  University  Professor  Edward  Keenan 
remarked  that  the  books  were  ‘witnesses  to  the  past  -  either  through  the 
aesthetic  qualities  reflected  in  their  production  or  in  the  markings  left  by 
past  owners  and  users’.31  Indeed,  the  cultural  markings  left  on  two  of  the 
books  testified  to  the  horrors  of  Soviet  rule.  These  imprints  bore  inscriptions 
showing  that  they  had  been  formerly  housed  in  the  library  of  medieval, 
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baroque-styled  St  Michael’s  Golden-Domed  Monastery  in  Kyiv,  razed  on 
Stalin’s  orders  during  the  mid  1930s.  Other  volumes  once  housed  in  the 
collections  of  Eastern  Catholic  monasteries  in  Volhynia  and  Belarus,  were 
also  ‘the  victims  of  anti-religious  campaigns  and  the  vagaries  of  political 
cum  religious  changes  in  eastern  Europe’.  Still  others  point  to  the  inter¬ 
twining  of  the  religious  and  the  secular  in  the  everyday  lives  of  those  who 
possessed  them,  and  bear  evidence  of  celestial  events  such  as  comets  and 
lunar  eclipses,  or  the  cost  of  horseshoes. 

All  the  volumes  were  purchased  from  the  private  collection  of  the 
Canadian-born  New  York  book  collector  Paul  M.  Fekula  (1905-1982), 
who  had  amassed  one  of  the  largest  private  libraries  of  Slavic  books  and 
manuscripts  in  North  America  numbering  over  eighty  thousand  volumes. 
Fekula  was  the  son  of  a  Russian  Orthodox  priest  from  a  small  Galician 
village,  who  had  immigrated  to  Canada.  From  there  the  Fekula  family  moved 
to  western  Pennsylvania  and  then  to  New  York  City.  Paul  Fekula  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  and  began  a  successful  career  in  business  that  allowed 
him  to  pursue  his  life-long  interest  in  collecting  Russian  books,  manuscripts 
and  art  objects.  The  acquisition  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
imprints  from  Fekula’s  collections  for  the  University  of  Toronto  Library  was 
made  possible  through  the  Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies  Foundation,  with 
additional  funds  coming  from  a  variety  of  individual  sources.32 

In  1983  the  Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies  with  a  financial  grant  from  ben¬ 
efactor  Petro  Jacyk  deposited  on  microfilm  all  western  Ukrainian  serials  held 
at  the  Austrian  National  Library  in  Vienna,  as  well  as  some  additional  titles 
held  by  the  Szechenyi  National  Library  in  Budapest,  the  National  Museum 
in  Prague,  the  Harvard  College  Library,  and  the  Episcopal  and  Heritage 
Institute  Libraries  of  the  Byzantine  Catholic  Diocese  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
The  collection  spans  the  years  1848  to  1918,  and  includes  complete  or 
nearly  complete  runs  of  175  newspapers  and  journals  on  four  hundred  reels. 
It  makes  the  University  of  Toronto  Library  the  largest  holder  of  western 
Ukrainian  serials  in  North  America.  The  titles  were  issued  in  the  historic 
regions  of  western  Ukraine  (i.e.  Galicia,  Bukovina  and  Transcarpathia)  that 
had  been  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  They  touch  upon  a  wealth 
and  breadth  of  subject  matter,  including  literature,  scholarship,  politics, 
law,  religion,  education,  economics,  the  cooperative  movement,  agriculture, 
hygiene,  satire,  popular  education,  and  students  and  the  very  young.  The 
receipt  of  the  collection  was  marked  with  the  publication  of  a  catalogue,  an 
exhibition,  and  a  conference  featuring  a  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
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speaking  on  how  the  material  can  be  used  for  research  on  Ukrainian  history, 
language,  literature,  bibliography  and  foreign  relations.33 

The  Jacyk  Collection  of  Ukrainian  Serials,  as  it  is  named,  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  source  for  the  study  of  all  aspects  of  western  Ukrainian  society  during 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  collection  holds,  for  example:  two  early  Ukrainian 
serials  that  began  in  1848;  several  official  organs  of  the  oldest  Galician 
cultural  organizations,  such  as  the  Stauropegial  Institute,  the  Galician  Rus 
Matytsia,  and  National  Home;  the  first  periodicals  in  western  Ukrainian 
vernacular;  the  most  important  late  nineteenth-century  Ukrainian  literary 
and  public  affairs  journals;  the  organs  of  various  national  and  political 
orientations;  the  authoritative  scholarly  journals  of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific 
Society;  and  the  publications  of  the  national  liberation  movement  during  the 
First  World  War,  including  the  only  Hungarian  journal  devoted  exclusively 
to  Ukrainian  affairs. 

Other,  smaller,  collections  followed  the  acquisitions  of  the  Millennium 
and  Jacyk  material.  In  1984,  the  Chair  of  the  Ukrainian  Studies  Founda¬ 
tion  purchased  the  library  of  Omelan  and  Alexandra  Tarnavskyj,  rich  in 
Ukrainian  publications  from  interwar  Eastern  Galicia,  the  Second  World 
War  years,  and  in  material  on  the  Plast  scouting  organization.34  Tarnavskyj 
had  amassed  part  of  the  collection  while  director  of  the  Ukrainian  Publishing 
House  (Ukrains'ke  Vydavnytstvo)  in  German-occupied  Krakow  and  Lviv 
from  1942  to  1943,  and  as  editor  of  numerous  Plast  publications.  Other 
substantial  collections  were  received  in  the  1980s:  an  extensive  number 
of  dictionaries  from  Pavlo  Shteppa  (1897-1980),  and  memoirs  and  emigre 
publications  from  Maria  Siecins'kyj  and  the  estate  of  her  husband  Osyp 
(1888-1965).  A  donation  was  also  made  by  Stephania  Hlynka  and  the  estate 
of  her  husband  Anthony  (1907-1957)  of  a  collection  of  early  Ukrainian 
classical  works,  including  authors  such  as  Mykola  Kostomarov,  Stepan 
Rudans'kyi  and  Iurii  Fedkovych.  Anthony  Hlynka  had  served  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament  (1940-1949)  representing  the  constituency  of  Vegreville, 
Alberta,  and  during  and  after  the  Second  World  War  had  raised  awareness 
of  the  plight  of  Ukrainians  and  other  refugees.  Large  gift  collections  were 
received  in  the  late  1980s  from  Peter  Krawchuk,  Bohdan  Panchuk,  Omelan 
Kushnir,  and  the  Association  of  United  Ukrainian  Canadians,  the  last  of 
which  donated  pre-1950  Ukrainian  Canadiana.  Also  received  was  a  collection 
of  watercolours  and  satirical  ink  drawings  created  by  Leonid  Denysenko  in 
German  displaced  persons’  camps  in  1945. 
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Continuing  growth:  1990-2010 

The  following  decade,  in  the  1990s,  the  Library  acquired  several  important 
Ukrainian  literary  collections.  From  Iroida  Wynnyckyj  it  received  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  Ukrainian  plays  published  in  early  twentieth-century 
Galicia  and  Canada.  And,  in  1997,  George  Luckyj  helped  the  Fisher  Library 
secure  the  papers  of  Arkadii  Liubchenko  that  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  estate  of  Bishop  Mstyslav  -  secular  name  Stepan  Ivanovych  Skrypnyk 
-  (1898-1993),  a  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  hierarch.  Liubchenko  was 
a  prominent  Soviet  Ukrainian  writer.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  literary 
organization  Vaplite  (1925-1928),  and  after  its  dissolution,  of  Prolitfront 
(1930-1931).  Members  of  both  organizations  were  opposed  to  the  All- 
Ukrainian  Association  of  Proletarian  Writers  (VUSPP)  and  its  programme 
of  socialist  realism.  The  Liubchenko  papers  contain  minutes  of  meetings, 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  leading  Ukrainian  writers,  as  well  as  with 
some  Communist  Party  officials.  The  writer  and  his  circle  were  champions 
of  Ukrainian  cultural  independence  and  often  were  attacked  and  persecuted 
by  the  Communist  Party. 

Also  in  1997,  the  University  of  Toronto  Libraries  received  a  collection 
on  insurgency  and  counter-insurgency  in  Ukraine  that  includes  more  than 
250  books,  215  cartons  of  material,  600  reels  of  microfilm,  and  over  250,000 
documents  from  Soviet,  Polish,  German,  American  and  Ukrainian  archives 
during  the  years  1941  to  1954.  The  collection  was  assembled  by  Peter  J. 
Potichnyj,  a  Professor  Emeritus  from  the  Department  of  Political  Science  at 
McMaster  University  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  As  a  young  teenager,  he  joined 
the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (Ukrai'ns'ka  povstans'ka  armiia,  or  UPA) 
after  witnessing  a  brutal  mass  killing  of  Ukrainians  by  the  Polish  Armia 
Krajowa,  and  served  as  a  soldier  for  over  two  years,  until  the  remnant  of 
his  company  crossed  over  from  Soviet-occupied  Austria  to  the  American- 
controlled  zone  in  Germany  in  autumn  1947.  In  the  United  States,  Potichnyj 
earned  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  University  in  1966,  and  that  same  year 
joined  the  faculty  at  McMaster  University.  He  has  published  extensively  on 
Ukrainian-Polish,  Ukrainian-Jewish  and  Ukrainian-Russian  relations,  as 
well  as  on  Soviet  and  East  European  politics  and  history.  His  collection  was 
amassed  as  part  of  his  work  as  long-standing  editor  of  Litopys  UPA ,  which 
in  several  series  of  publications,  has  issued  over  seventy  volumes,  mostly 
documents,  but  also  personal  narratives  and  other  studies. 

The  material  in  the  collection  on  the  insurgent  movement  includes: 
documents  from  the  archives  of  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Public  Security 
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(Ministerstwo  Bezpieczeristwa  Publicznego)  on  Ukrainian  underground 
activities  over  the  period  1945  to  1948,  material  also  known  as  the  Onyshk- 
evych  Papers;35  the  archive  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  Mission  in 
Germany  from  1943  to  I95B  documents  of  the  Foreign  Representation  of 
the  Ukrainian  Supreme  Liberation  Council  in  New  York  City  (Zakordonne 
predstavnytstvo,  Ukrains'ka  holovna  vyzvol'na  rada,  or  ZP-UHVR);  unpub¬ 
lished  materials  from  the  chronicle  series  Litopys  UPA ,  mostly  comprising 
memoirs  and  biographies;  and  UPA  veterans’  materials  concerning  the 
army's  propaganda  mission  in  Western  Europe  from  1947  to  1949. 

The  counter-insurgency  movement  material  comprises  documents  on  the 
activities  of  the  German  occupational  forces,  and  on  the  Soviet  internal 
security  police  and  military  formations  (drawn  from  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
State  Security's  archive).  The  Soviet  documents  provide  detailed  operational 
information  on  the  strategies  and  methods  applied  by  Soviet  forces  against 
the  Ukrainian  underground,  statistics  on  casualties  suffered  by  the  UPA, 
weapons  and  equipment  captured  by  the  Soviets,  political  decisions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  underground,  and  reports  by  Soviet  officials  based  in  Western 
Ukraine  that  were  sent  to  their  overseers  in  Kyiv  and  Moscow. 

In  the  past  decade,  aside  from  acquiring  material  through  its  Ukrainian 
approval  plan,  firm  orders  of  retrospective  material,  and  gifts  of  Ucrainica, 
the  University  of  Toronto  Libraries’  Ukrainian  collection  has  sometimes 
grown  by  providence.  The  Ukrainian  collection  would  be  woefully  inad¬ 
equate,  especially  in  material  predating  1850,  without  the  donation  in  2001 
by  Karol  Godlewski  and  family  of  a  collection  of  Polonica  assembled  by 
Count  Emeryk  Hutten  Czapski  (1897-1979). 36  Czapski  was  a  prominent 
Polish  statesman  from  the  region  of  Minsk  and  resident  for  many  years 
of  Slonim,  near  Hrodna  (then  in  Poland,  now  Belarus).  The  collection 
includes  material  from  1505  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis  on  the 
sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries.  Among  the  collection  are  items  relevant 
to  Ukrainian  studies,  such  as  early  histories  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
(a.k.a.  Sarmatia)  and  the  Polish-Lithuanian  Commonwealth,  by,  for  example, 
Maciej  of  Miechow  and  Marcin  Bielski,  as  well  as  writers  of  the  Ukrainian 
school  of  Polish  literature,  such  as  Seweryn  Goszczynski,  Michal  Czajkowski, 
and  Bohdan  Zaleski.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  addition  to  the  collection 
of  the  second,  expanded  edition  (1660)  of  Beauplan’s  description  of  Ukraine. 

In  2003,  Lidia-Maria  Kaliuzhna  donated  the  papers  of  her  father,  Rodion 
Kaliuzhnyi,  to  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library.  Kaliuzhnyi  had 
served  as  secretary  to  Danylo  Skoropads'kyi,  the  son  of  the  last  Ukrainian 
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hetman.  The  collection  documents  the  life  and  activities  of  participants  of 
one  of  the  Ukrainian  nationalist  movements,  the  monarchist  United  Hetman 
Organization  (Soiuz  hetmantsiv  derzhavnykiv),  mainly  from  the  1940s  and 
1950s.  It  includes  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  between  Kaliuzhnyi  and 
other  participants  in  the  hetmanite  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Brazil,  Australia,  France,  Austria 
and  Switzerland.  A  considerable  part  of  the  collection  contains  material  on 
the  death  and  funeral  of  Danylo  Skoropads'kyi.  Additional  material  relates 
to  the  activities  of  the  Association  of  Ukrainian  Women  in  Great  Britain. 
There  are  also  photographs  of  the  Ukrainian  community  in  the  displaced 
persons’  camps  in  Germany,  mostly  Mittenwald,  from  1946  to  1949. 

In  more  recent  years,  from  2006  to  the  present,  gifts  of  significant 
private  Ukrainian  collections  have  been  received  from  Jaroslaw  and  Helen 
Semotiuk,  John  S.  Muchin,  Marian  Shtyka,  Tetiana  Rewa  and  the  estate 
of  Stepan  Kylymnyk,  and  Olga  and  the  late  Walter  Kowal. 

Conclusion 

Many  people  have  contributed  to  developing  the  Ukrainian  collection  through 
the  years.  They  include  faculty  members  such  as  Bohdan  Budurowycz, 
George  S.  N.  Luckyj,  Danylo  H.  Struk  and  Paul  R.  Magocsi,  and  librarians 
such  as  Mary  Stevens,  Luba  Pendzey,  Wasyl  Veryha,  Andrew  Gregorovich 
and  others.  Equally  important  were  benefactors,  such  as  Seweryn  Windyk 
who  established  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  Ukrainian  library  materials  in 
1975,  and  Peter  Jacyk,  who  funded  the  microfilming  of  the  complete  set  of 
Western  Ukrainian  serials  held  by  the  Austrian  National  Library,  established 
an  endowment  to  support  annual  subscriptions  to  Ukrainian  periodicals, 
and  supported  the  creation  of  the  Petro  Jacyk  Central  and  East  European 
Resource  Centre.  His  foundation  has  continued  supporting  the  Library  and 
beginning  in  2006  has  provided  funds  for  the  purchase,  preservation,  and / 
or  digitization  of  retrospective  Ukrainian  library  materials,  and,  beginning 
in  2008,  a  library  fellowship  to  work  on  projects  in  the  field  of  Ukrainian 
bibliography.  More  recently,  John  Yaremko  (who  sadly  passed  away  on  7 
August  2010)  donated  money  to  preserve  and  improve  access  to  Ukrainian 
materials  held  by  the  Robarts  and  Fisher  Libraries.  Thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  the  John  and  Mary  A.  Yaremko  Foundation,  the  Library  has  scanned 
over  four  hundred  volumes  of  pre-1923  Ukrainian  imprints  and  made  them 
available  for  scholars  and  the  general  public  on  the  Internet  Archive  (www. 
internetarchive.org).37 
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The  above  faculty,  librarians,  donors  and  benefactors,  along  with  many 
others,  have  established  the  University  of  Toronto  Libraries  as  a  repository 
of  Ucrainica  that  today  should  not  be  overlooked  by  scholars  and  researchers 
in  the  field  of  Ukrainian  studies  in  Canada,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere. 
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Librarians  of  Congress  and  the  Russian 
Collections  of  the  Library  from  the 
19th  Century  to  the  Present  Day 

Harold  M.  Leich1 


Introduction 

The  past  and  present  of  Russian  collections  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
(LC)  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  paragraphs  (the  future  of  course  is  more 
difficult  to  write  about),  and  then  filled  in  with  more  interesting  detail. 

LC  was  founded  in  1800,  the  new  nation’s  first  cultural  institution.  It 
acquired  the  first  building  of  its  own  in  1897  (additional  buildings  on  Capitol 
Hill  opened  in  1939  and  1980).  LC  first  began  systematically  collecting 
Russian  materials  just  half  its  existence  ago,  in  1906,  with  the  purchase 
of  the  80,000  volume  Yudin  Collection  from  Krasnoyarsk,  Siberia.2  Since 
then  it  has  more  or  less  regularly  collected  Russian  print  materials  at  a 
fairly  comprehensive  level  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  non-print  materials  such 
as  photographs,  posters,  sound  recordings,  and  motion  pictures.  The  Cold 
War  era,  from  the  late  1940s  until  the  fall  of  the  USSR  in  1991,  saw  a  great 
increase  in  acquiring  materials  from  and  about  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  in  hiring  staff  to  acquire,  catalogue,  preserve,  serve  and  interpret  these 
collections. 

We  estimate  that  at  present,  LC  has  about  800,000  print  volumes  (books 
and  bound  periodicals,  and  equivalent  volumes  in  microform)  in  Russian, 
and  approximately  the  same  number  of  print  volumes  about  Russia  in  other 
languages,  primarily  in  English,  French  and  German,  also  in  other  languages 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union.3  Collecting  from  Russia  and  about  Russia 
continued,  not  without  problems,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
since  LC  aims  to  build  comprehensive,  universal  collections  of  materials, 
in  whatever  format,  that  are  of  actual  present  or  potential  future  interest  to 
the  Congress,  other  government  agencies,  the  academic  community  and  the 
general  public.  It  is  highly  likely  this  collecting  will  continue,  with  greater 
emphasis  on  collecting  ‘born  digital’  materials,  on  archiving  websites,  and 
on  digitizing  print  materials. 
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Now  for  some  details  to  fill  in  some  of  the  more  interesting  facets  of 
LC’s  Russian  collections  and  programmes.  LC  is  anomalous  among  US 
government  agencies  -  administratively  it  is  directly  under  the  Congress, 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  American  federal  government.  The  director 
of  the  Library  (called  ‘The  Librarian  of  Congress’)  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  serves  for  life.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  Executive  Branch  agencies,  where  agency  heads  change  with  each  new 
four-year  presidential  administration  (and  often  much  more  frequently).4 
Furthermore,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  is  the  only  political  appointee  on 
the  Library’s  staff  (unlike  most  executive  branch  agencies,  where  major 
department  heads,  up  to  several  dozen  in  larger  agencies,  are  appointed 
by  the  President). 

The  lifetime  appointment  of  the  Library  director  and  the  absence  of 
other  political  appointees  in  high  management  positions  has  the  advantage, 
in  my  view,  of  isolating  LC  from  everyday  partisan  politics  and  allowing 
the  institution  and  its  staff  to  take  the  ‘long  view’,  initiating  policies  and 
programmes  with  lasting,  long-term  positive  consequences  for  LC  and  the 
nation  and  its  libraries. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  some  highlights  of  the  development 
of  the  Library’s  Russian  collections,  as  seen  as  through  the  prism  of  the 
20th  century  Librarians  of  Congress  (and  one  predecessor  from  the  19th 
century)  and  their  roles  in  the  development  of  LC’s  Russian  collections, 
programmes  and  services.  There  have  been  several  Librarians  of  Congress 
who  have  served  very  long  terms:  Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford,  1864-1897; 
Herbert  Putnam,  1899-1939;  L.  Quincy  Mumford,  1954-1974;  and  Daniel 
Boorstin,  1975-1987.  The  current  Librarian,  James  H.  Billington,  has  served 
since  September  1987.  All  the  20th  century  Librarians  of  Congress  have  had 
significant  influence  on  building  LC’s  Slavic  and  Russian  collections,  which 
today  are  probably  the  largest  in  the  world  outside  their  countries  of  origin. 


Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford 

Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford  was  Librarian  from  1864  until  1897.5  He  es¬ 
tablished  LC  as  the  US  copyright  agency,  thus  providing  new  American 
publications  free  of  charge  to  LC  collections  by  copyright  deposit.  He  also 
secured  funding  for  the  Library’s  first  building  of  its  own,  which  opened 
in  1897.  While  LC  did  not  collect  Russian  materials  at  the  time,  Spofford 
laid  the  foundations  for  their  future  development,  chiefly  by  negotiating 
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a  division  of  labour  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (founded  1846), 
whereby  LC  inherited  the  large  Smithsonian  library  collection  and  took  over 
that  institution’s  exchanges  of  library  materials  with  partners  world-wide, 
including  Russian  ones.6 


Herbert  Putnam 

Herbert  Putnam  was  Librarian  for  forty  years,  1899-1939.  It  was  under 
Putnam  that  the  scope  of  LC’s  collecting  broadened  from  American  materi¬ 
als  and  traditional  ‘Western  civilization’  to  become  truly  global  in  content. 
Putnam  was  the  driving  force  behind  LC’s  first  major  Russian  acquisition, 
the  80,000  volume  Yudin  Collection  of  Russian  materials,  in  1906/07. 
This  acquisition  of  a  pre-existing,  comprehensive,  well-balanced  collection 
fitted  right  into  the  general  philosophy  of  the  Putnam  years  and  his  overall 
promotion  of  a  much  higher  profile  for  LC  as  the  national  library  of  the  US 
with  collections  of  international  scope.7  This  was  largely  due  to  his  activist, 
gregarious  approach  to  fulfilling  his  obligations  as  Librarian  of  Congress. 

During  his  tenure  and  particularly  in  the  early  years,  Putnam  imple¬ 
mented  major  efforts  at  opening  up  and  expanding  LC,  widening  the  scope 
of  its  activities,  raising  its  national  profile,  turning  attention  to  international 
collecting,  and  constantly  honing  his  vision  for  LC  as  the  de  facto  national 
library.  Indeed,  many  features  of  LC’s  current  identity  and  prominence, 
including  efforts  to  build  up  its  foreign  collections,  date  to  the  Putnam 
years  and  are  direct  results  of  his  many  initiatives. 

As  examples,  let  me  note  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  programmes  and 
initiatives  begun  under  Putnam’s  leadership,  many  during  the  first  decade 
of  his  tenure  as  Librarian: 

•  Catalogue  card  printing  and  distribution  to  American  libraries,  in 
effect  establishing  the  beginning  of  standardized  descriptive  and 
subject  cataloguing  in  the  US; 

•  The  LC  classification  system  was  developed,  published,  and 
implemented; 

•  Development  of  a  regular  system  for  the  transfer  to  LC  of  unneeded 
materials  from  other  federal  libraries; 

•  Establishment  of  the  Legislative  Research  Service  in  1910  (today 
called  the  Congressional  Research  Service),  that  part  of  LC  that 
provides  reference  services  and  analyses  directly  to  Congress  and 
its  staff; 
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•  Major  increases  in  LC  funding  and  staffing  levels  by  Congress; 

•  Greatly  increased  interest  in  foreign  materials  (e.g.  the  acquisition 
of  the  Yudin  Collection;  hiring  a  Russian  staff  member,  Alexis 
Babine;8  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  archival  copying  programme 
in  1905); 

•  Availability  of  reference  services  ‘absolutely  free,  without  introduc¬ 
tion  or  credential,  to  any  inquirer  from  any  place’; 

•  Start  of  LC  participation  in  national-level  interlibrary  loan  pro¬ 
grammes,  1906; 

•  Acquisition  in  1930  of  the  Otto  Vollbehr  Collection  (an  unparal¬ 
leled  major  collection  of  3,115  incunabula,  including  a  copy  of  the 
Gutenberg  Bible  in  perfect  condition).9 

LC  under  Putnam’s  leadership  also  took  a  much  more  prominent  role  at 
the  national  level,  providing  a  number  of  important  services  to  research  and 
public  libraries,  for  example  the  formation  and  maintenance  (and,  ultimately, 
the  publication)  of  the  National  Union  Catalog™  the  Union  List  of  Serials  ,n 
and  other  more  specialized  reference  tools;  the  development  of  a  code  for 
descriptive  cataloguing  that  became  the  de  facto  national  standard;  and 
provision  of  Dewey  classification  numbers  on  printed  catalogue  cards  (an 
example  of  a  service  LC  provided  solely  for  other  libraries,  since  LC  itself 
never  used  Dewey  as  a  retrieval  system  for  books).  Putnam  first  explicitly 
defined  LC  as  the  National  Library  in  late  1932,  at  which  point  he  proudly 
announced  that  it  had  become  the  world’s  largest  library.12 

After  the  1917  Bolshevik  revolution,  Americans’  interest  in  Russia  grew 
stronger,  and  for  varied  reasons:  fear  of  communism  and  of  ‘Red’  Russia 
spreading  socialism  throughout  the  world;  the  growing  presence  in  the  US 
of  escapees  from  Russia,  people  who  often  represented  the  cultural,  social, 
artistic,  literary,  and  religious  elites  of  pre-revolutionary  Russia;  fascination 
with  new  social  experiments  going  on  in  Russia  (liberation  of  women,  the 
sexual  revolution,  collectivization  of  agriculture,  etc.);  and  the  possibility 
of  increased  opportunities  for  American  corporations  to  do  business  with 
and  in  Russia. 

The  Library  during  the  1920s  had  to  develop  creative  means  to  acquire 
Russian  publications.  Official  exchanges  were  not  possible,  since  the  United 
States  did  not  recognize  the  Soviet  Union  diplomatically  until  1933.  Some 
unofficial  exchanges  were  established,  although  poorly  documented  in 
the  archives,  and  many  materials  were  received  from  Russia  as  gifts.  The 
American  Consulate  in  Latvia  (then  an  independent  country  not  in  the 
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USSR)  regularly  purchased  Russian  publications  for  its  library  in  Riga  as 
well  as  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  these  were  sent  to  LC’s  Division 
of  Documents  for  addition  to  the  collections. 

Finally,  in  the  late  1920s  and  throughout  the  1930s,  LC  systematically 
purchased  Russian  publications,  primarily  pre-revolutionary  ones  but  also 
from  the  Soviet  period,  from  two  book  dealers  in  New  York,  Israel  Perlstein13 
and  Simeon  Bolan.14  These  two  dealers  had  access  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  books  and  journals  confiscated  from  private  individual  and  institutional 
libraries  in  the  1920s  and  sold  for  hard  currency  through  selected  dealers 
and  auction  houses  in  Western  Europe  and  New  York. 

One  interesting  and  unusual  Russian  collection  acquired  from  Perlstein 
in  the  early  1930s  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Librarian  Putnam  was 
the  ‘Russian  Imperial  Collection’,  a  collection  of  2,800  volumes  from  the 
personal  libraries  of  the  tsars,  primarily  Alexander  III  and  Nicholas  II  and 
their  families,  from  the  Winter  Palace  and  other  imperial  palaces  in  and 
around  St  Petersburg.15 


Archibald  MacLeish 

MacLeish  was  the  Librarian  of  Congress  from  1939  until  1944. 16  Many,  both 
inside  and  outside  LC,  concluded  that  the  Library,  after  forty  years  with 
the  same  director,  had  become  ossified  and  the  staff  demoralized.  MacLeish 
noted  in  an  interview,  many  years  after  leaving  LC,  ‘...  [the  Library]  really 
had  fallen  apart.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  Putnam.  He  gets  very 
high  marks  for  what  he  did,  but  it’s  just  another  case  of  a  man  staying  on 
too  long.’ 17 

MacLeish  in  his  short  term  as  Librarian  accomplished  a  major  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  persuaded  Congress  to  approve  a  large  increase  in  the  Library’s 
budget,  including  for  staff  salaries  and  more  staff  positions.  MacLeish 
later  described  his  two  greatest  accomplishments  as  Librarian  as  ‘moving 
LC  into  the  20th  century’  and  bringing  the  Library  into  contact  with  the 
scholarly  community.18  Most  of  his  term  was  during  World  War  II,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  US  were  allies  and  American  interest  in  Russia 
and  the  USSR  again  increased  noticeably. 

One  important  programme  established  during  MacLeish’s  tenure  was  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  for  the  Acquisition  of  Foreign  Publications 
(later  called  the  Cooperative  Acquisitions  Project  for  Wartime  Publications). 
Formed  during  World  War  II,  the  committee  supplied  foreign  publica- 
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tions  to  military  and  security  agencies,  several  major  American  university 
libraries,  and  kept  copies  for  LC’s  own  collections.  The  Library  itself  also 
produced  several  internal  publications  and  analyses  (classified  at  the  time 
as  ‘restricted’)  based  on  publications  acquired  under  the  Committee’s 
aegis.19  By  1947  the  programme  had  distributed  over  800,000  publications 
to  American  research  libraries,  showing  ‘not  only  the  capacity  of  major  US 
libraries  to  collaborate  in  acquiring  elusive  foreign  publications,  but  also 
demonstrated  LC’s  capacity  to  lead  such  cooperative  national  efforts’.20 


Luther  H.  Evans 

Luther  Evans  was  Librarian  of  Congress  from  1945  until  1953.  This  was 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Cold  War,  but  before  the  big  increases  in  federal 
funding  for  Russian  studies  and  library  collections  that  came  after  the  1957 
sputnik  launch.  The  Library  began  publication  of  the  Monthly  Index  of 
Russian  Accessions ,  a  valuable  informational  and  selection  tool  for  American 
libraries  and  scholars.21  Two  more  general  bibliographical  publications  began 
in  the  Evans  years,  Newspapers  in  Microform ,22  and  New  Serial  Titles,23  and 
these  publications  became  particularly  important  for  Russian  bibliographers 
at  university  libraries  with  the  major  growth  of  Russian  collections  that 
began  after  1957. 

It  was  during  Evans’  term  as  Librarian  that  a  separate  Slavic  Division 
was  re-established,  in  1951,  with  responsibility  for  public  service,  collection 
development,  special  projects,  and  the  publication  of  bibliographies  related 
to  the  area.24  Noted  emigre  historian  and  bibliographer  Sergius  Yakobson, 
consultant  on  Russian  and  Slavic  matters  at  LC  since  the  early  1940s,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Slavic  Division  in  1951  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  his  retirement  in  1971. 25 

One  major,  and  unusual,  acquisition  during  Evans’  tenure  as  Librarian 
was  the  collection  of  colour  photographs  taken  1905-1914  in  various  locales 
in  Russia,  the  Urals  and  Western  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Central  Asia 
by  Sergei  Mikhailovich  Prokudin-Gorsky  (1863-1944).  Purchased  in  1948 
from  the  sons  and  daughter  of  the  photographer  (who  had  emigrated  from 
Russia  in  1918  and  lived  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  death),  the  collection 
consists  of  1,903  glass-plate  negatives  and  14  albums  of  black  and  white 
contact  prints  documenting  his  photographic  journeys  around  the  Russian 
Empire.  Because  of  technical  and  preservation  issues  with  the  glass  nega¬ 
tives,  it  was  not  until  well  into  the  digital  era,  at  the  very  end  of  the  20th 
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century,  that  the  full-colour  images  could  be  ‘recovered’  and  viewed  in 
their  original  magnificence.  Full-colour  prints  of  the  images  from  the 
scanned  negatives  are  startlingly  fresh  and  clear,  as  if  taken  yesterday,  yet 
evoke  the  poignancy  of  viewing  a  long-vanished  world.  The  digital  versions 
of  the  images  have  become,  especially  in  Russia,  one  of  the  most  popular 
elements  on  the  LC  website.26 

L.  Quincy  Mumford 

L.  Quincy  Mumford  was  the  Librarian  of  Congress  from  1954  until  1974. 
He  oversaw  the  large  increase  in  Russian  and  Soviet  collections  at  the  height 
of  the  Cold  War.  Major  exchanges  of  library  materials  were  established 
with  Russian  and  Soviet  libraries  beginning  in  the  mid-1950s  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  Stalin’s  death  in  1953,  gradually  began  to  open  up  to  the  outside 
world.  These  exchanges  brought  in  large  quantities  of  materials.  Mumford 
also  engineered  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  professional  staff 
hired  to  process  Russian  and  Slavic  materials  and  help  readers  find  and 
use  them.  Paul  Horecky  was  hired  in  the  mid-1960s  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Slavic  Division,  helping  Yakobson  with  the  growing  administrative 
burdens  of  managing  the  burgeoning  number  of  staff  members  dealing 
with  Russian  materials. 

The  Library  began  a  number  of  important  national  programmes  designed 
to  assist  American  libraries  under  Mumford:  the  compilation  and  publication 
in  1963  (on  microcard)  of  the  Cyrillic  Union  Catalog,21  establishment  of  the 
National  Program  for  Acquisitions  and  Cataloging;28  and  the  opening  of 
overseas  offices  that  acquired  materials  not  only  for  LC’s  collections  but 
for  other  American  research  libraries  as  well.29  Many  of  these  initiatives 
began  shortly  after  the  1957  Soviet  launch  of  Sputnik,  an  event  which  led 
to  greatly  increased  federal  funding  for  education  and  library  development 
related  to  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.30 

A  development  of  major  and  permanent  importance,  begun  during 
Mumford’s  tenure  as  Librarian,  was  library  automation,  specifically  the 
development  and  implementation  in  the  mid-1960s  of  a  standardized 
machine-readable  format  (MARC)  for  bibliographic  records.  While  at 
first  used  to  produce  computer  records  that  made  paper  cards  for  manual 
card  catalogues,  the  MARC  format  and  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of 
machine-readable  cataloguing  records  led  very  rapidly  in  the  early  1970s 
to  the  rise  of  large  databases  such  as  OCLC  and  RLIN  and  eventually  to 
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the  almost  universal  use  of  on-line  public  access  catalogues  at  American 
libraries  by  the  1980s. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  Cold  War,  LC  did  not  limit  its 
Russian/Soviet  collecting  just  to  military,  security-related,  and  technologi¬ 
cal  matters,  but  maintained  a  well-rounded,  holistic  approach  -  reflecting 
the  contents  of  the  original  Yudin  Collection  acquired  in  1906  as  well  as 
LC’s  general  philosophy  of  being  a  library  of  universal  content.  Thus,  LC 
collected  heavily  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  as  well  as  in  science 
and  technology,  eager  to  have  all  available  published  materials  that  would  be 
actually  or  potentially  informative  about  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Library  also 
collected  emigre  publications  at  a  comprehensive  level,  thereby  providing  a 
counterbalance  to  official  Soviet  publications  and  viewpoints. 


Daniel  J.  Boorstin 

Daniel  J.  Boorstin  was  the  Librarian  of  Congress  from  1975  until  1987. 
His  tenure  saw  a  boom  in  library  automation  and  the  expansion  of  ma¬ 
chine-readable  (MARC)  cataloguing  to  all  languages  and  formats,  with 
non-Roman  alphabet  scripts  represented  in  romanization.  An  important 
bibliographic  tool,  the  Slavic  Cyrillic  Union  Catalog ,  in  effect  an  update  to 
the  Cyrillic  Union  Catalog  from  the  early  1960s,  was  published  in  1980. 31 
Nationwide,  librarians  from  research  collections  with  major  Slavic  and 
East  European  holdings  began  to  organize  in  order  to  further  collaborate 
and  communicate  on  current  issues  such  as  computer  cataloguing,  library 
networks,  cooperative  acquisitions,  romanization  standards,  identifying 
good  approval  plan  vendors,  dealing  with  growing  backlogs,  and  handling 
increased  demands  from  users  for  rare  and  difficult-to-locate  materials  from 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe.32  LC  participated  actively  in  this  nationwide 
movement,  particularly  in  the  person  of  David  H.  Kraus,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  European  Division. 

Another  initiative  begun  by  Boorstin  also  continues  to  this  day,  the 
Center  for  the  Book,  established  in  1977  and  charged  with  promoting  books, 
reading,  inter-library  collaboration  and  research  on  the  history  of  books  and 
reading.33  The  Center  has  traditionally  had  a  strong  interest  in  Russia  and 
has  assisted  in  the  establishment  in  Russia  of  regional  centres  for  the  study 
of  books  and  reading.  In  2006  the  Center  co-published  a  major  study  of 
reading  promotion  in  Russia,  the  UK  and  the  US.34 
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James  H.  Billington 

The  current  Librarian  of  Congress,  James  H.  Billington,  has  served  since 
1987.  His  tenure  has  witnessed  the  end  of  communism  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  collapse  of  the  USSR  and  the  almost  simultaneous  beginning  of  the 
digital  era  and  the  consequent  entry  of  LC  into  the  digital  world  as  a 
major  producer  and  consumer  of  electronic  information  resources.  The  first 
Russianist  to  serve  as  Librarian  of  Congress,  he  has  brought  a  new  level 
of  Russian-related  activities,  projects  and  initiatives  to  the  Library,  above 
and  beyond  the  routine,  ordinary  library  functions  such  as  acquisitions, 
cataloguing,  reference  services,  and  preservation.  These  special  projects 
have  included  exhibitions,  seminars,  conferences,  assistance  programmes 
for  Russian  libraries,  internship  programmes  for  Russian  librarians  and 
archivists,  and  in  general  greatly  expanded  connections  with  a  number  of 
Russian  institutions. 

Some  examples  relating  specifically  to  the  building  of  LC’s  Russian 
collections  during  Billington’s  tenure  include  the  following: 

•  Establishment  of  an  acquisitions  office  in  Moscow  in  March  1990, 
charged  with  collecting  ephemeral  materials  from  the  glasnost  and 
perestroika  period,  1985-1991,  specifically  the  ‘independent5  or  in¬ 
formal  press  of  those  times.35 

•  Receipt  in  1994  by  gift  of  approximately  5,000  reels  of  microfilm  by 
the  Hoover  Institution,  Stanford  University,  representing  most  of 
the  materials  microfilmed  by  Hoover  in  the  formerly  secret  archives 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  Long-term  loan  to  libraries  in  Russia,  Lithuania  and  Ukraine  of 
microfilming  equipment  surplused  by  the  Defense  Department  and 
donated  to  LC.  Under  agreements  with  individual  libraries,  LC 
receives  a  copy  of  all  materials  filmed  by  the  Russian,  Lithuanian 
and  Ukrainian  libraries. 

•  The  development  of  the  ‘Meeting  of  Frontiers’  digital  library  web¬ 
site,  focusing  on  the  history  of  Russian  America,  the  Russian  and 
American  frontiers,  and  their  meeting  in  Alaska  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  The  project,  begun  in  1999,  has  acquired  thousands 
of  digital  materials  from  repositories  in  Russia  (especially  Siberia), 
Germany  and  the  US.36 

•  LC  acquired  almost  1,900  volumes  published  from  the  late  1980s 
through  the  mid-1990s  when  in  2002  the  Victor  Kamkin  bookstore 
(Rockville,  Maryland)  went  out  of  business.  LC  was  allowed  to  select 
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volumes  for  its  collections  and  was  able  to  fill  in  many  gaps  in  its 
collections  from  the  very  late  Soviet  and  early  post-Soviet  periods, 
a  time  when  LC’s  traditional  acquisitions  sources  were  going  out  of 
business  because  of  radical  changes  in  the  Soviet  and  post-Soviet 
economy.37 

•  Under  an  agreement  with  the  newly  established  Boris  Yeltsin  Presi¬ 
dential  Library  in  St  Petersburg,  LC  has  begun  acquiring  digital 
versions  of  important  pre-1917  titles  in  the  areas  of  Russian  history, 
literature  and  law. 

Collection  development  for  the  Library’s  Russian  collections  changed 
dramatically  after  the  fall  of  the  USSR  and  the  emergence  of  a  democratic, 
capitalist  Russia.  The  Library  now  acquires  most  new  publications  by 
purchase  from  dealers,  rather  than  on  exchange  from  Soviet  libraries.  Some 
exchanges  have  been  maintained,  but  the  bulk  of  new  receipts  come  from 
commercial  vendors.  Gifts  to  the  LC  Russian  collections  have  become  an 
increasingly  important  acquisitions  source:  given  LC’s  high  profile,  many 
authors  want  the  real  or  imagined  prestige  of  having  their  books  in  our 
collections  and  a  bibliographic  record  for  them  in  our  online  catalogue. 
Russian  visitors  to  the  US  on  delegations  sponsored  by  LC’s  sister  agency, 
the  ‘Open  World’  Leadership  Program,  often  donate  books  from  and  about 
their  home  cities  and  regions.38 


Conclusion 

Thanks  to  LC’s  holistic  approach  to  collecting,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
did  not  mean  the  end  of  Russian  collecting  at  LC  -  quite  the  contrary,  we 
continue  to  acquire  at  as  comprehensive  a  level  as  possible  given  available 
funding,  and  try  to  keep  up  with  the  ‘print’  explosion  in  Russia  (more  titles 
and  more  interesting  materials,  published  in  smaller  print  runs  -  and  no 
more  communist  propaganda  books)  and  with  the  digital  revolution  as  well. 

With  restrictions  on  travel  within  Russia  liberalized  after  1991,  we  now 
serve  readers  and  researchers  in  new  (for  American  Russianists)  fields  of 
study  -  ecology,  ethnography,  anthropology,  ethnic  relations,  etc.  Graduate 
students  these  days  no  longer  need  rely  solely  on  library  research  in  the  US 
and  archival  research  in  Russia  to  write  their  dissertations  -  there  is  much 
more  research  involving  on-site  field  work  and  study.  Recent  examples  I  am 
familiar  with  are  graduate  students  researching  the  ecology  of  the  Aral  Sea 
and  conducting  ‘urban  anthropological’  field  work  on  inter-ethnic  relations 
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in  mixed-nationality  cities  such  as  Ufa  and  Kazan'.  Travel  to  these  places, 
and  research  involving  direct  interaction  with  ordinary  Russians,  would 
have  been  unthinkable  during  virtually  the  entire  Soviet  period. 

LC’s  future,  and  that  of  its  Russian  collections,  will  be  increasingly  digital. 
This  is  already  reflected  on  the  Library’s  website,  especially  the  homepage 
of  the  European  Division,  with  links  to  digital,  full-text  versions  of  earlier 
bibliographic  publications39  as  well  as  to  newer,  digital-only  catalogues, 
bibliographies,  and  finding  aids.40  LC  also  maintains  a  ‘portals  to  the  world’ 
site,  with  one  portal  page  for  each  country  of  the  world,  designed  to  guide 
beginning  researchers  and  even  advanced  ones  unfamiliar  with  a  specific 
country  to  basic  Internet  resources  available  from  and  about  that  country.41 

The  future  of  course  is  impossible  to  predict.  Much  of  what  LC  collects 
will  be  digital,  and  selection  of  websites  to  archive  will  become  increasingly 
important.  Russia  remains  a  very  important  country  and  a  significant  player 
on  the  world  stage.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  of  continuing,  deep  interest  to 
the  Congress.  It  will  also  remain  the  prime  focus  of  many  in  the  academic 
world,  of  thousands  of  scholars  and  students  world-wide.  My  prediction 
is  that  LC  will  continue  to  collect  materials  from  and  about  Russia  in  all 
formats  available,  into  the  indefinite  future. 
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Applications  of  Digital  Technology 
to  Slavic  Librarianship  1 

Aaron  Trehub 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine  recent  developments  in  information 
technology  and  suggest  some  ways  they  might  be  applied  to  the  practice  of 
Slavic  librarianship.  I  have  qualifications  in  both  fields:  originally  trained 
as  a  Russian-affairs  analyst  and  a  Slavic  bibliographer,  I  have  for  the  past 
seven  years  been  the  director  of  library  technology  at  Auburn  University, 
a  large  land-grant  university  in  east-central  Alabama,  in  the  American 
Deep  South.  Unlike  the  other  large  land-grant  university  where  I  used  to 
work  -  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  -  Auburn  does  not 
have  a  strong  Slavic  Studies  programme  or  a  large  Slavic  library  collection. 
Nevertheless,  I  continue  to  lurk  on  the  Slavlibs  e-mail  forum,  and  so  have 
an  idea  of  what  Slavic  librarians  spend  at  least  some  of  their  time  doing. 
Most  of  it  seems  pretty  traditional:  answering  questions  or  responding  to 
requests  from  patrons,  weeding  collections  of  duplicates,  swapping  informa¬ 
tion  on  vendors,  and  speaking  as  a  community  on  issues  of  concern  (for 
example,  gaps  in  the  online  version  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences 
Bibliography).  One  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that  there  is  hardly  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  Big  Questions  on  the  list  -  questions  like  the  one  considered  in 
this  article  -  and  very  little  discussion  of  technology  and  its  effects  on  the 
field.  That’s  understandable,  perhaps:  Slavlibs  is  a  working  list  for  working 
librarians,  and  its  focus  is  overwhelmingly  practical.  But  I  belong  to  other 
working  lists  for  working  librarians,  and  big  questions  do  occasionally  crop 
up.  They  usually  take  the  form  of  a  pointer  to  a  provocative  article  or  blog 
entry,  often  on  some  technology-related  subject  -  for  example,  the  Google 
Books  legal  settlement  and  what  it  portends  for  libraries  and  librarians,  or 
open-access  publishing,  or  the  latest  piece  of  social  software  and  possible 
applications  for  it  in  libraries.  That  there  is  hardly  any  of  this  on  Slavlibs, 
and  that  Slavic  librarians  rarely  surface  in  other,  more  technology-oriented 
library  forums,  does  suggest  that  the  future  of  Slavic  librarianship  in  the 
digital  era  is  pretty  far  removed  from  most  people’s  day-to-day  concerns. 

The  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  said  about  the  digital  era  is  that  there 
is  a  lot  going  on  in  it  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  or  make  sense 
of  it  all.  In  librarianship  alone,  we  have  Google  Books,2  the  Open  Content 
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Alliance/Internet  Archive,3  HathiTrust  (‘a  shared  digital  repository’  led  by 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Indiana  University,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  the  University  of  California  system),4  and  other  mass-digitization 
initiatives;  the  launch  of  the  UNESCO-sponsored  World  Digital  Library  in 
April  2009;5  the  extensible  Catalog,6  Open  Library  Environment  Project,7 
and  other  collaborative  initiatives  aimed  at  building  open-source  integrated 
library  systems  from  the  ground  up;  and  new  discovery  software  tools,  both 
commercial  and  open-source,  that  promise  to  make  the  library’s  local  col¬ 
lections  as  well  as  millions  of  journal  and  newspaper  articles  and  conference 
papers  available  through  a  single  search  interface  (the  almost  inevitable 
qualifier  is  ‘Google-like’),  with  relevance  ranking  and  faceted  browsing.  All 
of  these  developments  are  interesting  and  most  of  them  are  encouraging, 
although  there  is  uneasiness  in  the  American  library  community  and  indeed 
elsewhere  about  Google’s  role  and  intentions.8  On  the  less-encouraging 
side,  there  is  continuing  speculation  about  the  usefulness  and  relevance  of 
libraries  in  general  and  academic  libraries  in  particular,  the  death  of  the 
traditional  book  as  a  means  of  cultural  transmission  (manifested  in  the  buzz 
around  Amazon’s  Kindle,  Barnes  &  Noble’s  Nook,  Apple’s  iPad,  and  other 
e-readers),9  the  death  of  bibliography  as  a  discipline,  and  the  advent  of  a 
‘digital  dark  age’  in  which  digital  information  gradually  degrades  or  disap¬ 
pears  down  the  memory  hole.  People  who  entered  librarianship  expecting 
a  sedate  career  in  which  established  order  prevailed  and  the  pace  of  change 
was  slow  must  now  be  feeling  like  Humphrey  Bogart’s  Rick  Blaine,  who 
went  to  Casablanca  ‘for  the  waters’:  they  were  misinformed. 

In  my  almost  twenty  years  as  a  professional  librarian,  I  have  seen  a 
gradual  but  definite  shift  in  emphasis  from  content  curation  to  content 
creation.  To  paraphrase  current  OCLC  Vice  President  for  Research  (and 
former  JISC  staff  member)  Lorcan  Dempsey,  libraries  have  traditionally 
acquired  and  managed  literature  by  and  for  others.10  This  is  now  changing, 
and  fairly  rapidly.  Libraries  are  adding  the  creation  of  new  scholarly  content, 
or  the  publishing  of  it,  to  their  traditional  role  as  organizers  and  stewards 
of  content  created  by  other  agencies.  As  a  result,  the  boundaries  between 
libraries,  archives,  museums,  and  other  cultural-memory  institutions  have 
started  to  dissolve.  I  think  these  are  positive  developments,  and  hope  they 
continue.  How  they  will  affect  our  field  in  five  years,  or  even  three,  I  don’t 
pretend  to  know.  Given  the  tumultuous  events  of  recent  years  and  the  rapid 
pace  of  technological  change  in  general,  long-term  prognostication  seems 
rather  beside  the  point.  I  do  think  that  librarianship  is  at  a  fateful  juncture, 
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but  find  the  prospect  invigorating  rather  than  dismaying.  Whatever  the 
challenges  ahead  may  be,  I  think  that  we  can  best  serve  our  profession  by 
joining  forces  with  our  counterparts  in  other  cultural-memory  institutions 
and  focusing  on  first  principles,  which  include  discovery,  open  access,  enrich¬ 
ment,  stewardship,  and  the  long-term  preservation  of  the  human  record. 
In  that  spirit,  then,  I  intend  to  offer  some  suggestions  and  exhortations  as 
a  former  Slavic  bibliographer  and  current  library  technology  specialist.  A 
caveat:  this  article  will  not  discuss  Twitter,  Facebook,  or  mobile  applica¬ 
tions  (‘apps’),  mostly  because  I  haven’t  clarified  my  thinking  about  their 
relevance  (except  as  current-awareness  tools)  to  academic  librarianship  in 
general  and  Slavic  librarianship  in  particular.  Instead,  I  will  focus  on  the 
more-established  areas  of  digitization,  discovery,  and  digital  preservation. 


Digitization 

The  first  suggestion  concerns  digitization.  In  the  past  decade,  many  aca¬ 
demic  and  public  libraries  have  embarked  on  local  digitization  projects  and 
are  adding  digitization  to  their  list  of  routine  activities.  Slavic  collections  are 
contributing  modestly  to  this  trend.  The  Inventory  of  Slavic,  East  European , 
and  Eurasian  Digital  Projects  at  the  Slavic  and  East  European  Library  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign11  currently  lists  almost  200 
digital  projects  at  universities,  libraries,  museums,  and  archives  around 
the  world.  Among  many  other  projects,  it  includes  ‘Seventeen  Moments  in 
Soviet  History’  (a  multimedia  timeline  of  the  years  between  1917  and  1991) 
at  Michigan  State  University;12  the  Prokudin-Gorskii  collection  of  colour 
photographs  from  pre-revolutionary  Russia  at  the  Library  of  Congress;13 
the  Harvard  Project  on  the  Soviet  Social  System  collection  at  the  Harvard 
College  Library;14  and  ‘Russia  Engages  the  World’  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library.15 

This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  I  think  we  could  be  doing  more.  Take 
mass  digitization  -  that  is,  the  large-scale  digitization  of  printed  materials. 
The  leader  in  this  field  is  still  Google  Books,  which  currently  contains  over 
ten  million  digitized  volumes,16  although  HathiTrust  is  growing  rapidly  and 
now  contains  approximately  half  that  number.17  University  of  California 
professor  Geoffrey  Nunberg  published  a  much-discussed  article  about 
Google  Books’  deficiencies  last  year  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education , 
with  plenty  of  amusing  examples  of  Google’s  metadata  howlers.18  I  am 
sure  that  similarly  risible  examples  could  be  found  today.  However,  Google 
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Books  is  getting  better,  as  well  as  more  comprehensive.  I  just  searched  the 
database  for  occurrences  of  the  word  Gto’  and  got  well  over  five  million 
page  hits  in  a  fraction  of  a  second.  The  experience  of  browsing  the  titles 
was  pretty  enjoyable  -  in  fact,  the  writing  of  this  article  was  delayed  while 
I  flipped  through  a  lavishly  illustrated  1996  edition  of  Macmep  u  Mapoapuma. 
Furthermore,  Google  Books  now  contains  digitized  versions  of  classic 
reference  works  that  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  Slavic  bibliographers  and 
librarians  in  particular.  For  example:  when  I  searched  Google  Books  less 
than  a  year  ago  for  the  presentation  on  which  this  article  is  partially  based, 
V.  I.  Mezhov’s  Pvcckoh  ucmopimecKan  ouojiuoopafioi  (published  1882-1890) 
was  not  among  the  search  results.  It  now  is,  along  with  other  works  by 
Mezhov,  and  in  fully  searchable  Cyrillic  text.  I  would  suggest  that  Slavic 
librarians  build  on  Google’s  work  by  identifying  seminal  titles  in  Russian 
bibliography  (or  history,  or  literature,  or  philosophy,  or  ethnography)  that 
are  in  the  public  domain  but  have  not  been  digitized,  locating  copies  in 
their  collections,  and  outsourcing  their  digitization,  preferably  with  support 
from  a  professional  or  scholarly  association  (e.g.  ASEEES  in  the  United 
States  or  BASEES  in  the  United  Kingdom),  a  regional  academic  or  library 
consortium  (e.g.  the  Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  or  LYRASIS 
in  the  United  States,  or  the  M25  Consortium  of  Academic  Libraries  in  the 
United  Kingdom),  or  a  national  library  agency  (e.g.  the  Council  on  Library 
and  Information  Resources  in  the  United  States  or  UKOLN  in  the  United 
Kingdom).  The  results  could  be  made  available  through  the  HathiTrust  or 
the  Internet  Archive  -  or  Google  Books. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  explore  consolidating  digital  collections 
on  a  common  topic  but  at  different  institutions  into  a  single  virtual  collec¬ 
tion  using  the  Open  Archives  Initiative  Protocol  for  Metadata  Harvesting 
(OAI-PMH)19  and  an  open-source  indexing  and  discovery  tool  like  Villanova 
University’s  VuFind,20  Oregon  State  University’s  LibraryFind,21  or  DSpace,  a 
widely  used  application  for  creating  institutional  and  subject-based  reposito¬ 
ries  that  was  jointly  developed  by  the  MIT  Libraries  and  Hewlett-Packard.22 
According  to  the  Registry  of  Open-Access  Repositories  (ROAR),  there  are 
currently  over  1,800  repositories  in  more  than  50  countries,  including  339 
repositories  in  the  United  States,  177  in  the  United  Kingdom,  33  in  the 
Russian  Federation,  12  apiece  in  Poland  and  Ukraine,  and  two  in  Estonia.23 
My  institution  is  working  with  other  academic  libraries  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  and  the  Atlanta-based  Association  of  Southeastern  Research 
Libraries  (ASERL)  on  setting  up  a  repository  for  digital  collections  having 
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to  do  with  the  American  Civil  War,  in  connection  with  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  start  of  that  conflict  in  2011. 24  Why  not  a  multi-institution  digital 
initiative  to  mark  an  upcoming  anniversary  in  Slavic  and  East  European 
history  or  culture?  It  would  be  a  good  way  of  using  technology  to  strengthen 
collaboration  among  Slavic  collections  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  possibly  other  countries  as  well. 


Discovery 

Creating  digital  collections  is  one  thing;  putting  them  in  front  of  users 
is  another.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  add  them  to  the  library’s  traditional 
catalogue  through  an  open-source  discovery  tool  like  VuFind  or  a  com¬ 
mercial  discovery  package  like  EBSCO  Publishing’s  EBSCO  Discovery 
Service,  Ex  Libris’  Primo  Central,  or  Serials  Solutions’  Summon.25  At 
Auburn  University,  we  are  harvesting  our  digital  collections  into  our  VuFind 
installation,  which  offers  an  easy-to-search,  faceted  view  of  the  library’s 
traditional  collection  and  locally  created  digital  content.26  Another  way 
to  get  digital  collections  in  front  of  users  is  to  take  advantage  of  social 
networking  sites  like  Wikipedia  and  Flickr.  Wikipedia’s  quality  ranges  from 
excellent  to  atrocious,  but  millions  of  people  use  it  every  day  despite  its 
flaws.  We  can  use  our  expertise  to  make  it  better,  especially  if  by  doing  so 
we  can  steer  people  to  our  unique  resources.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one;  it 
was  proposed  by  librarians  at  the  University  of  Washington  several  years 
ago.27  At  Auburn  University,  we  have  started  adding  links  to  our  digital 
collections  to  Alabama-related  articles  in  Wikipedia.  It  doesn’t  take  long: 
a  few  minutes  per  link,  with  a  note  for  the  editing  history  explaining  why 
it  was  added.  Out  of  curiosity,  I  recently  checked  the  Wikipedia  entry  on 
Osip  Mandel'shtam  to  see  whether  the  online  finding  aid  to  his  papers 
at  the  Princeton  University  Library  was  among  the  external  links  at  the 
bottom  of  the  article.28  It  wasn’t,  so  I  logged  in  to  Wikipedia  and  added  it. 
It  took  maybe  five  minutes. 

Similarly,  libraries  and  museums  have  started  posting  their  digital  collec¬ 
tions  to  Flickr  Commons,29  a  special  section  of  the  image-hosting  Web  site 
reserved  for  historical  photograph  collections  and,  increasingly,  other  digital 
images  from  cultural-memory  organizations  around  the  world.  Among  the 
institutions  represented  there  are  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Archives  UK,  the 
Imperial  War  Museum,  the  LSE  Library,  the  Australian  War  Memorial,  the 
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National  Library  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  National  Library  of  Scotland.  In 
a  presentation  at  the  Society  of  American  Archivists  2009  annual  meeting 
in  Austin,  Texas,  Deborah  Wythe,  Head  of  Digital  Collections  and  Services 
at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  described  how  posting  materials  to  the  Commons 
has  made  the  museum’s  digital  collections  more  visible.  She  recounted  how, 
while  analyzing  usage  statistics,  she  noticed  that  a  specific  image  had  been 
viewed  only  one  time  on  the  museum’s  Web  site.  She  then  checked  the 
Flickr  statistics.  The  same  image  had  been  viewed  almost  6,000  times  in 
the  museum’s  Flickr  photostream  during  the  same  period.30 

Most  Slavic  librarians  are  academic  librarians,  and  working  directly 
with  faculty  members  is  a  big  part  of  their  jobs.  At  Auburn,  we  are  trying 
to  persuade  teaching  faculty  to  incorporate  our  digital  collections  into 
their  courses.  We  have  had  some  success  using  Omeka,  a  freely  available 
‘Web-based,  Web  publishing  platform  for  all  kinds  of  collections-based 
research’  developed  at  the  Center  for  History  and  New  Media  at  George 
Mason  University.31  The  Omeka  Web  site  offers  a  video  tour  and  examples 
of  how  it  is  being  used.  Two  of  the  showcased  Omeka  projects  -  ‘Gulag: 
Many  Days,  Many  Lives’32  and  ‘Making  the  History  of  1989:  The  Fall  of 
Communism  in  Eastern  Europe’33  -  were  produced  by  Slavic  scholars  and 
include  primary  source  material,  essays,  and  video  interviews. 


Digital  Preservation 

If  the  first  decade  of  the  21st  century  was  the  decade  of  mass  digitization, 
the  second  decade  looks  likely  to  become  the  decade  of  digital  preservation. 
Digital  preservation  is  the  flipside  of  digital  collection-building.  Like  many 
things  having  to  do  with  infrastructure,  it  is  invisible,  unglamorous,  and 
absolutely  necessary.  Although  precise  figures  are  hard  to  come  by,  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  most  of  the  world’s  information  is  currently  being 
produced  in  digital  form,  not  as  print  documents  or  analogue  artifacts. 
This  poses  a  serious  challenge  to  libraries,  archives,  museums,  and  other 
cultural  memory  organizations,  as  well  as  government  agencies.  Unlike 
their  analogue  counterparts,  digital  files  are  inherently  susceptible  to  decay, 
destruction,  and  disappearance.  Given  the  vulnerability  of  digital  content 
to  fires,  floods,  hurricanes,  power  blackouts,  cyber  attacks,  and  a  variety 
of  hardware  and  software  failures,  cultural  memory  organizations  need 
to  begin  incorporating  long-term  digital  preservation  services  for  locally 
created  digital  content  into  their  routine  operations,  or  risk  losing  that 
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content  irrevocably.  The  advent  of  a  ‘digital  dark  age’  is  not  just  a  clever 
conceit;  it  is  a  real  danger. 

A  number  of  countries  have  recognized  the  challenge  and  embarked 
on  ambitious  digital  preservation  programmes  at  the  national  level.  In 
the  United  States,  the  Library  of  Congress  initiated  the  National  Digital 
Information  Infrastructure  and  Preservation  Program  (NDIIPP)  almost  ten 
years  ago,  and  recently  launched  the  National  Digital  Stewardship  Alliance 
(NDSA).34  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Digital  Curation  Centre  (DCC) 
of  the  Joint  Information  Systems  Committee  (JISC)  provides  a  national 
focus  for  digital  preservation  issues.35  Similar  initiatives  are  underway  in 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
other  European  countries. 

Several  lessons  have  already  emerged  from  these  initiatives.  One  of  them 
concerns  the  importance  of  collaboration  among  institutions,  states,  and 
even  countries.  In  digital  preservation,  as  in  many  other  endeavours,  there 
is  strength  in  numbers.  With  numbers  comes  complexity,  however,  and 
comprehensive  digital  preservation  programmes  inevitably  raise  difficult 
technical,  administrative,  financial,  and  even  legal  questions.  That  said,  these 
questions  are  not  unresolvable.  Indeed,  they  are  being  resolved,  or  success¬ 
fully  addressed,  by  a  number  of  preservation  programmes  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  other  countries.  There  is  a  growing  body  of  experience 
that  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  build  technically  and  administratively  robust 
digital  preservation  networks  across  institutional  and  geographical  borders 
without  compromising  those  networks’  long-term  viability  through  excessive 
complexity  and  cost. 

One  especially  promising  approach  combines  Distributed  Digital  Preser¬ 
vation  (DDP)  with  LOCKSS  (‘Lots  Of  Copies  Keep  Stuff  Safe’)  software 
in  so-called  Private  LOCKSS  Networks  (PLNs).  As  its  name  implies, 
DDP  is  based  on  the  idea  of  distributing  copies  of  digital  files  to  server 
computers  at  geographically  dispersed  locations  in  order  to  maximize  their 
chances  of  surviving  a  natural  or  man-made  disaster,  power  failure,  or  other 
disruption.  DDP  networks  consist  of  multiple  preservation  sites,  selected 
with  the  following  principles  in  mind: 

•  Sites  preserving  the  same  content  should  not  be  within  a  75-125-mile 
radius  of  one  another; 

•  Preservation  sites  should  be  distributed  beyond  the  typical  pathways 
of  natural  disasters,  such  as  hurricanes,  typhoons,  and  tornadoes; 

•  Preservation  sites  should  be  distributed  across  different  power  grids; 
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•  Preservation  sites  should  be  under  the  control  of  different  systems 
administrators; 

•  Content  preserved  in  disparate  sites  should  be  on  live  media  and 
should  be  checked  on  a  regular  basis  for  bit-rot  and  other  issues; 
and 

•  Content  should  be  replicated  at  least  three  times  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  detailed  above.36 

LOCKSS  was  developed  and  is  currently  maintained  at  the  Stanford 
University  Libraries.  It  is  ideally  suited  for  use  in  DDP  networks.  Originally 
designed  to  harvest,  cache,  and  preserve  digital  copies  of  journals  for 
academic  libraries,  LOCKSS  is  also  effective  at  harvesting,  caching,  and 
preserving  multiple  copies  of  locally  created  digital  content  for  cultural 
memory  organizations  in  general.  LOCKSS  servers  (also  called  LOCKSS 
boxes,  LOCKSS  caches,  and  LOCKSS  nodes)  typically  perform  the  fol¬ 
lowing  functions: 

•  They  collect  content  from  target  Web  sites  using  a  Web  crawler 
similar  to  those  used  by  search  engines; 

•  They  continually  compare  the  content  they  have  collected  with  the 
same  content  collected  by  other  LOCKSS  boxes,  and  repair  any 
differences; 

•  They  act  as  a  Web  proxy  or  cache,  providing  browsers  in  the  library’s 
community  with  access  to  the  publisher’s  content  or  the  preserved 
content  as  appropriate;  and 

•  They  provide  a  Web-based  administrative  interface  that  allows  the 
library  staff  to  target  new  content  for  preservation,  monitor  the  state 
of  the  content  being  preserved,  and  control  access  to  the  preserved 
content.37 

Although  LOCKSS  is  open-source  software  and  therefore  theoretically 
available  for  further  development  by  the  open-source  community,  in  practice 
its  design  and  development  have  been  confined  to  the  LOCKSS  team  at 
Stanford. 

Auburn  University  is  a  founding  member  of  and  a  current  partici¬ 
pant  in  two  LOCKSS-based  distributed  digital  preservation  networks:  the 
MetaArchive  Cooperative,38  which  began  in  2004  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Library  of  Congress’  National  Digital  Information  Infrastructure  and 
Preservation  Program  (NDIIPP);39  and  the  Alabama  Digital  Preservation 
Network  (ADPNet),40  a  statewide  preservation  network  which  began  in  2006 
with  a  two-year  grant  from  a  federal  funding  agency  in  the  United  States. 
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The  MetaArchive  Cooperative  is  an  independent,  international  member¬ 
ship  association  administered  by  the  Educopia  Institute,  based  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  The  Cooperative’s  purpose  is  to  support,  promote,  and  extend 
the  MetaArchive  approach  to  distributed  digital  preservation  practices.  The 
Cooperative  is  responsible  for  preserving  member  organizations’  content  in 
a  decentralized,  distributed  preservation  network  consisting  of  subject-  and 
genre-based  archives  (e.g.  Southern  Digital  Culture,  Electronic  Theses  and 
Dissertations,  etc.),  as  well  as  maintaining  and  extending  its  methodology 
and  approach  to  distributed  digital  preservation.  MetaArchive  is  growing 
quickly  and  currently  has  seventeen  member  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Brazil.  The  Cooperative  doubled  its 
membership  in  2009  and  hopes  to  add  more  members  in  2010.  MetaArchive 
is  also  engaged  in  exploratory  work  with  several  statewide  digitization  efforts 
to  build  a  new  preservation  network  and  infrastructure  that  is  based  on 
the  model  of  a  ‘preservation  hub’.  The  network  currently  has  16  terabytes 
of  storage  at  each  of  the  member  institutions  and  has  harvested  over  700 
archival  units  totalling  almost  three  terabytes. 

The  Alabama  Digital  Preservation  Network  (ADPNet)  is  a  statewide 
digital  preservation  network  that  serves  cultural  memory  organizations  in 
Alabama.  ADPNet  currently  has  seven  members:  the  Alabama  Department 
of  Archives  &  History  in  Montgomery,  Auburn  University,  Spring  Hill 
College  in  Mobile,  Troy  University  in  Troy,  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Tuscaloosa,  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  and  the  University 
of  North  Alabama  in  Florence.  Inspired  in  large  part  by  Auburn  University’s 
experience  with  MetaArchive,  the  Alabama  network  began  in  2006  with 
a  two-year  National  Leadership  Grant  from  the  Institute  of  Museum  and 
Library  Services  (IMLS).  The  grant  provided  support  for  equipment  and 
associated  expenses  to  the  seven  participating  institutions;  crucially,  it  also 
covered  those  institutions’  annual  membership  fees  in  the  LOCKSS  Alliance 
for  the  same  period.  For  their  part,  the  participating  institutions  split  the 
equipment  costs  with  the  IMLS  and  contributed  staff  time  and  other  in- 
house  resources  to  the  project.  A  LOCKSS  staff  member  was  assigned  to  the 
project  to  provide  technical  support  and  guidance.  The  IMLS  grant  ended 
in  September  2008,  and  ADPNet  is  now  a  self-sustaining,  member-managed 
DDP  network  operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  Network  of  Alabama 
Academic  Libraries  (NAAL),  a  department  of  the  Alabama  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  in  Montgomery.  All  seven  member  institutions  have 
contributed  content  to  the  network,  and  over  one  hundred  archival  units 
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totalling  almost  one  terabyte  have  been  harvested  to  date.  The  network 
plans  to  harvest  several  terabytes  of  new  content  by  the  end  of  2010. 

Auburn  University’s  experience  with  MetaArchive  and  especially  with 
ADPNet  suggests  that  LOCKSS-based  distributed  digital  preservation 
networks  are  a  relatively  simple  and  affordable  way  to  preserve  locally 
created  digital  content,  regardless  of  the  type  of  institution  or  the  nature 
of  the  content  to  be  preserved.  If  a  group  of  institutions  in  one  of  the 
poorest  states  in  the  United  States  (according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
Alabama  ranked  47th  out  of  51  states  and  territories  in  median  household 
income  in  2008 41)  can  set  up  and  sustain  a  collaborative  digital  preservation 
network,  other  institutions  can  do  it  too.  Librarians  and  archivists  who  are 
considering  embarking  on  such  a  project  would  be  well  advised  to  download 
and  read  a  copy  of  the  Guide  to  Distributed  Digital  Preservation  (GDDP),  the 
MetaArchive  Cooperative’s  first  book  -  it  was  published  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Educopia  Institute  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  -  and  the  first  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  subject.  The  Guide  is  available  for  free,  in  PDF  form,  from 
the  MetaArchive  Web  site,  under  ‘Publications’.42 

Is  DDP  a  realistic  preservation  option  for  Slavic  digital  collections?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  I  think  the  answer  is  yes,  and  believe  that  some  form  of  distributed 
digital  preservation  is  not  only  realistic,  but  necessary  for  the  field.  In  an 
article  published  in  the  journal  Slavic  &  East  European  Information  Resources 
(SEEIR),  I  argued  that  Slavic  libraries  should  set  up  their  own  digital 
preservation  network  on  the  MetaArchive-ADPNet  model.43  I’ve  recently 
learned  that  the  East  Coast  Consortium  for  Slavic  Collections,  a  consortium 
of  academic  libraries  in  the  northeast  and  mid-Atlantic  regions  of  the  United 
States,  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  harvest  and  preserve  selected  e-journals  in 
the  regular  LOCKSS  network  -  that  is,  the  original  LOCKSS  network  that 
was  set  up  for  precisely  that  purpose.  That’s  commendable,  but  I  think  the 
next  step  should  be  to  set  up  a  Private  LOCKSS  Network  for  harvesting 
and  preserving  local  digital  content  created  by  the  consortium  members 
themselves.  The  same  thing  goes  for  other  groups  of  Slavic  libraries  in  the 
United  States  -  and,  indeed,  in  other  countries.  There  is  plenty  of  material 
that  needs  to  be  preserved.  It  seems  likely  that  most  of  the  200  or  so  digital 
collections  listed  in  The  Inventory  of  Slavic,  East  European,  and  Eurasian 
Digital  Projects  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign 
are  in  danger  of  damage  or  loss.  They  would  therefore  be  excellent  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  solution  I  am  proposing  here.  Apart  from  its  other  benefits, 
distributed  digital  preservation  also  offers  attractive  opportunities  for  inter- 
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national  collaboration.  Geographic  separation  of  LOCKSS  nodes  is  one  of 
the  core  principles  of  DDP,  and  the  more  far-flung  the  LOCKSS  servers 
are,  the  more  survivable  the  network  will  be.  In  this  connection,  I  should 
mention  that  the  U.S.  Library  of  Congress  is  working  with  the  Meta  Archive 
Cooperative,  ADPNet,  and  libraries  in  other  countries  to  encourage  col¬ 
laboration  and  coordination  among  digital  preservation  networks  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  This  initiative  has  already  produced  an  international 
conference  on  aligning  national  approaches  to  digital  preservation  that  took 
place  at  the  National  Library  of  Estonia  in  Tallinn  in  May  2011.44  We  hope 
that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  devoted  to  this  work.45 

I  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  I  intended  to  offer  both 
suggestions  and  exhortations.  Here  are  three  of  the  latter.  First,  collaborate 
with  other  institutions,  including  institutions  in  other  countries.  There  is 
strength  in  numbers,  and  projects  that  are  beyond  one  institution’s  capaci¬ 
ties  may  be  feasible  if  five  or  six  others  can  be  persuaded  to  participate. 
Inter-institutional  collaboration  is  not  a  low-maintenance  activity  -  it 
requires  regular  tending  -  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  a  digital  preservation 
network  going.  It  also  is  regarded  favourably  by  funding  agencies.  Second, 
get  to  know  your  library  technology  staff.  If  you  haven’t  paid  a  visit  to  your 
library’s  technology  department,  make  some  time  to  meet  and  discuss  ideas 
for  projects.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  formal  meeting  -  in  fact,  informal  may 
be  better,  at  least  to  start  with.  Finally,  get  out  more.  Specifically,  get  out 
of  the  Slavic  ghetto  once  in  a  while  and  take  in  a  conference  with  a  strong 
technology  focus. 


Conclusion 

In  a  presentation  I  gave  at  a  conference  in  Krakow  fifteen  years  ago  with  the 
now-quaint  title  ‘Slavic  Librarianship  and  the  World-Wide  Web’,46  I  argued 
that  the  opportunities  created  by  the  new  digital  technologies  outweighed 
the  problems.  I  still  believe  that.  I  don’t  know  what  the  future  of  Slavic 
librarianship  in  the  digital  era  will  be,  although  I’m  pretty  sure  that  as  long 
as  Slavic  studies  exists  as  an  academic  discipline  there  will  be  a  specialized 
branch  of  librarianship  to  support  it.  What  I  have  tried  to  do  here  is  suggest 
some  ways  of  using  digital  technology  to  enrich  our  work.  Doing  so  may 
not  ensure  our  survival  as  a  profession,  but  it  will  make  what  we  do  more 
enjoyable  -  and,  I  believe,  more  useful  to  more  people. 
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History  and  Development  of  the  British 
Library  Serbian  Collections* 

Milan  Grba 

The  British  Museum  Library  (BML)1  as  a  great  national  institution  has 
been  the  subject  of  study  and  research  for  over  170  years.  A  huge  volume 
of  literature  has  been  published  on  the  Library  collections,  and  an  equally 
voluminous  amount  of  research  material  has  been  produced  by  the  Library, 
since  its  foundation  in  1753.  A  work  that  stands  out  for  its  detailed  his¬ 
torical  description  and  the  wealth  of  useful  information  and  source  data 
about  the  Library  is  P.  R.  Harris,  A  history  of  the  British  Museum  Library , 
1757-/973  (London,  1998).  Another  work  full  of  fascinating  insights  into 
the  development  of  the  Library  collections  is  I.  Sternberg,  ‘Policies  for  the 
acquisition  of  printed  books  at  the  British  Museum  Library,  1837-1960’, 
PhD  thesis  (London,  1991).  The  British  Library  Journal,  now  eBLJ,  is  a  pillar 
of  the  past  and  present  research.  Libraries  within  the  library:  the  origins  of 
the  British  Library’s  printed  collections,  ed.  by  G.  Mandelbrote  and  B.  Taylor 
(London,  2009),  a  collection  of  studies  of  outstanding  scholarship,  makes  a 
major  contribution  to  research  on  the  BML.  These  works  and  many  more 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  in  this  paper  give  not  only  the  historical 
background  but  also  provide  very  valuable  information  and  sources  about 
the  beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  Slavonic  collections  in  the 
Library.  Some  very  fine  articles  have  been  written  on  parts  of  the  Slavonic 
collections.  One  such  article  is  C.  Thomas  and  B.  Henderson:  ‘Watts, 
Panizzi  and  Asher:  the  development  of  the  Russian  collections,  1837-1869’, 
The  British  Library  Journal,  1997,  no.  23:2,  pp.  154-75.  An  excellent  piece 
of  work  has  been  done  on  part  of  the  Serbian  collection  in  the  British 
Library:  R.  Cleminson,  ‘The  Serbian  Manuscript  Heritage  in  the  British 
Isles’,  Portsmouth  Lecture  Series  (Portsmouth,  2000).  About  20  medieval 
manuscripts  of  Serbian  origin,  among  other  Slavonic  manuscripts  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  scores  of  international  scholars,  from  the  leading  Slavonic  philologist  Josef 
Dobrovsky  (1753-1829),  in  the  first  generation  of  Slavonic  philologists,  to, 
most  recently,  Professor  Cleminson.  The  manuscript  material  is  certainly 
the  best  studied  and  described  part  of  the  Serbian  collection  in  the  British 
Library  (BL),  as  evidenced  by  R.  Cleminson  comp.,  Veronica  Du  Feu  and 
W.  F.  Ryan,  eds,  A  Union  catalogue  of  Cyrillic  manuscripts  in  British  and  Irish 
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collections  (London,  1988).  The  next  major  project  completed  on  the  Slavonic 
collections  in  the  British  Isles  was  R.  Cleminson  comp.,  et  al.  Cyrillic  books 
printed  before  iyoi  in  British  and  Irish  collections:  a  union  catalogue  (London, 
2000).  All  these  secondary  sources  are  invaluable  for  study  and  research 
on  the  BL  collections. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  try  to  identify  additional  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  sources  which  document  the  development  of  the  BL  Serbian  collections 
and  to  explore  some  methods  for  researching  them.  This  paper  should 
provide  a  preliminary  outline  of  how  these  collections  came  into  being, 
with  a  focus  on  the  new  finds  in  the  British  Library  archive. 

The  year  1837  has  been  given  a  prominent  place  in  previous  studies 
on  the  BML  collections.  In  that  year  Anthony  Panizzi  (1797-1879),  the 
first  librarian  to  institutionally  initiate  systematic  foreign  acquisition  in 
the  BML,  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books 
(DPB).  In  the  same  year  Thomas  Watts  (1811-69),  another  significant 
man  for  the  future  growth  of  Slavonic  material,  joined  the  DPB.  Watts 
was  instrumental  in  the  new  policy  of  foreign  acquisition  and  especially 
in  the  acquisition  of  Russian  and  Slavonic  material.  He  was  remembered 
by  subsequent  generations  of  librarians  in  the  BML  as  one  of  the  authors, 
with  John  Winter  Jones  and  Panizzi,  of  the  1845  report  which  successfully 
argued  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  grant  for  acquisitions.2  That  year  was 
important  for  the  Serbian  collections  in  the  BML  and  for  Anglo-Serbian 
relations  in  general.  In  1837  Robert  Curzon  (1810-73),  14th  Baron  Zouch 
of  Harringworth,  traveller,  bibliophile  and  manuscripts  collector,  visited 
Mount  Athos  and  bought  among  others  Serbian  medieval  manuscripts, 
which  were  donated  to  the  BML  after  his  death.3  In  the  same  year  George 
Lloyd  Hodges  (1790-1862)  went  to  Serbia  as  the  first  British  Consul.4  The 
BML  by  then  had  established  contacts  with  many  antiquarian  and  foreign 
booksellers  in  the  country.  By  1841  one  of  them,  Adolphus  Asher  (1800-53), 
a  bookseller  from  Berlin,  became  a  major  supplier  of  foreign  material  to 
the  BML.  Asher  was  supplier  of  modern  European  books  in  all  the  major 
languages  and  many  of  the  minor  including  Serbian.5  The  earliest  books 
acquired  for  the  collection  that  I  have  managed  to  examine  so  far  are  those 
of  Vuk  Stefanovic  Karadzic  (1787-1864),  Serbian  philologist,  collector  of 
national  folk  songs,  language  reformer,  and  the  author  of  the  first  Serbian 
dictionary.  Karadzic’s  Serbian  dictionary  (Srpski  rjecnik)  was  printed  in 
Vienna  in  1818  and  his  Serbian  grammar  (Wuk’s  Stephanowitsch  kleine 
serbische  Grammatik  verdeutscht  und  mit  einer  Vorrede  von  J.  Grimm)  was 
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printed  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin  in  1824.  The  books  were  purchased  for  the 
collection  on  30  March  1841,  but  I  was  not  able  to  identify  the  invoice  in 
the  Acquisitions  invoices  DH  5  class  series  in  the  BL  Archives.  It  is  possible 
that  these  books  might  have  been  purchased  at  an  auction,  in  which  case  the 
books  may  have  been  listed  on  a  large  invoice  as  no  more  than  lot  numbers 
with  the  price  paid  for  them.  If  this  is  the  case,  books  may  only  be  traced 
by  consulting  the  relevant  auction  catalogues  which  are  primary  sources 
in  book  provenance  research.  The  first  identified  Asher  St  Co.  invoice  to 
include  Serbian  books  was  dated  17  April  1847.  The  invoice  lists  678  titles 
and  includes  eight  Croatian  and  Serbian  books  printed  in  Zagreb,  Karlovac, 
Novi  Sad  and  Vienna  between  1842  and  1846.6  One  of  the  books  on  the 
invoice  was  Jovan  Popovic’s  grammar,  Srpska  gramatika  Hi  pismenica  printed 
in  Novi  Sad  in  1843.  This  invoice  provides  evidence  that  Asher  was  able  to 
offer  to  Panizzi  Slavonic  books  printed  in  the  Austrian  Empire  relatively 
soon  after  their  publication,  for  instance  V.  Karadzic’s  Serbian  folk  songs 
(Srpske  narodne  pjesme),  a  five-volume  work  printed  in  Vienna:  the  first 
three  volumes  1841-46  were  purchased  in  1847;  volume  four  printed  in  1862 
was  purchased  in  1863;  and  the  last  volume  printed  a  year  after  Karadzic’s 
death  in  1864  was  purchased  in  1866.  A  book  on  Serbian  contemporary 
history  by  the  same  author  that  was  printed  in  Budapest  in  1828  (Milos 
Obrenovic  knjaz  Serbii;  ili  grada  za  serpsku  istoriju  nasego  vremena)  was 
purchased  in  1849.  This  acquisition  demonstrates  that  the  suppliers  were 
also  looking  for  earlier  editions.  Equally,  the  fact  that  this  book  was  accepted 
for  the  collection  shows  that  the  DPB  was  interested  in  old  editions.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  with  Serbian  books  as  many  other  acquisitions  confirm 
that  the  books  were  acquired  for  the  collection  50  years  or  more  after  their 
publication.7  The  invoice  of  David  Nutt,  DPB  foreign  books  supplier,  of  20 
July  1869  includes  five  South  Slav  books  printed  between  1780  and  1863  in 
Osijek,  Dubrovnik,  Belgrade  and  Zagreb.  One  can  find  out  from  this  invoice 
that  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Montenegro  Petar  II  Petrovic  Njegos’s  (1813-51) 
‘Light  of  the  Microcosm’  (Luca  mikrokozma),  printed  in  Belgrade  in  1845, 
was  acquired  for  the  collection  for  the  price  of  25  shillings.8 


Private  sales 

Private  sales  appeared  to  be  an  acceptable  method  of  acquisition  for  Serbian 
books.  Georgina  Mary  Muir  Mackenzie  (1833-74),  traveller  and  writer, 
and  the  co-author  with  Adeline  Paulina  Irby  (1833-1911)  of  Travels  in 
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the  Slavonic  Provinces  of  Turkey -in- Europe  (London,  1867),  sold  12  bound 
volumes  of  Serbian  and  Croatian  books  for  the  price  of  £5  to  the  DPB  on 
12  August  1869.9  Nine  of  these  books  were  by  Dura  Danicic  (1825-82), 
Serbian  philologist  and  lexicographer,  and  only  one  of  the  offered  books, 
Serbian  syntax  (Srpska  sintaksa)  printed  in  Belgrade  in  1858,  was  already 
in  the  collection.10  William  Brenchley  Rye  (1818-1901),  the  Keeper  of  the 
DPB,  didn’t  take  this  title;  however,  he  decided  to  keep  another  copy  of  I. 
Kukuljevic’s  (1816-89)  Croatian  bibliography  and  its  Supplement  Bibliografia 
Hrvatska  (Zagreb,  i860;  63).11  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Georgina  Mary 
Muir  Mackenzie  was  one  of  the  British  authors  and  scholars  who  gained 
her  expertise  in  the  peoples  and  the  customs  of  the  Balkans  at  first  hand. 
Back  home  she  used  this  knowledge  to  inform  the  British  public  about  the 
lesser-known  parts  of  Europe  and  engaged  in  public  speaking  with  her 
fellow  traveller  and  friend  Adeline  Paulina  Irby.  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
(1809-1898),  British  liberal  statesman  and  four  times  Prime  Minister, 
regarded  Mackenzie  and  Irby’s  main  work  as  ‘the  best  English  book  I  have 
seen  on  Eastern  matters’.12 

The  Russo-Turkish  wars  of  the  19th  century  and  the  Crimean  War 
(1853-56)  were  the  main  political  events  that  aroused  greater  British  interest 
in  south-eastern  Europe.  When  Prince  Mihailo  Obrenovic  III  (1823-68) 
sent  a  mission  to  London  in  1863  to  lobby  for  Serbia  over  a  clash  which 
caused  the  Turkish  bombardment  of  Belgrade  in  1862,  the  Serbs  met  with 
friends  and  supporters  in  London.  A  series  of  publications  that  followed  (W. 
Denton,  Servia  and  the  Servians  (London,  1862);  V.  Jovanovic,  The  Serbian 
Nation  and  the  Eastern  Question  (London,  1863);  F.  Hristic,  The  Serbo-Turkish 
Question  (London,  1863))  helped  to  raise  the  Serbian  profile  as  never  before 
in  Britain.  The  BML  at  that  time  was  a  place  where  those  interested  could 
find  the  first  translations  of  Serbian  literature  (J.  Bowring,  Servian  Popular 
Poetry  (Narodne  srpske  pjesme)  printed  by  the  author  in  London  in  1827); 
or  history  (L.  Ranke,  The  History  of  Servia  in  the  translation  from  German 
of  Louisa  Hay  Kerr  (London,  1846);  A  History  of  Servia ,  and  the  Servian 
Revolution ,  from  original  MSS  and  documents ,  2nd  ed.  (London,  1847);  The 
History  of  Servia ,  and  the  Servian  Revolution ,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Insurrection 
in  Bosnia ,  3rd  ed.  (London,  1853)).  The  three  editions  of  Ranke’s  history 
in  seven  years  documented  the  interest  of  the  British  public  in  the  events 
in  the  Balkans  which  they  could  until  then  read  about  only  in  the  press.13 
Mackenzie  also  sold  to  the  BML  a  mid-i4th  century  manuscript  codex 
written  in  Old  Slavonic  in  a  Bulgarian  recension  which  she  and  Irby  bought 
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in  the  monastery  of  Visoki  Decani.14  In  1883  George  Bullen  (1816-94), 
Keeper  of  the  DPB,  authorised  a  purchase  of  K.  Zhefarovich’s  ‘The  Coat 
of  arms’  (Izobrazenij  oruzij  iliriceskih)  printed  in  Vienna  in  1741,  a  work 
of  great  significance  for  the  national  revival  of  the  South  Slavs.  This,  in 
1883  already  a  very  rare  book,  was  purchased  directly  from  a  certain  Dr 
N.  Batistic15  from  Dubrovnik  for  the  price  of  80  francs  or  £3. 40. 16  The 
manuscript  annotations  on  the  invoice  signed  off  by  Bullen  recognised 
this  work  as  the  second  edition  of  an  item  already  in  the  collection,  P. 
Vitezovic’s  Stemmatographia ,  sive  armorum  Illyricorum  delineatio,  descnptio  et 
restitutio  (Vienna,  1701). 17 


Purchases  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Guilford 

A  number  of  Serbian  books  made  it  into  the  collection  by  way  of  public 
sales  of  private  collections.  One  such  collection,  that  of  Frederick  North 
(1766-1827),  the  fifth  earl  of  Guilford,  who  was  the  founder  and  patron  of 
an  Ionian  university  and  a  great  philhellene,  was  sold  in  seven  sales  between 
1828  and  1835.  The  collection  of  Frederick  North  was  a  large  collection  of 
printed  books  and  manuscripts  which  included  some  Serbian  and  Slavonic 
books.  At  least  four  of  the  eight  original  editions  of  early  Serbian  books 
in  the  BL  collection  by  Pavle  Solaric  (1779-1821),  writer  and  geographer, 
are  from  the  collection  of  Frederick  North.  The  BL  copy  of  Solaris’s  ‘The 
Key  to  my  geography’  (Kljucic  u  moe  Zemleopisanie)  which  was  published 
in  Venice  in  1804  has  the  manuscript  presentation  inscription  to  Lord 
Guilford  dated  Venice  10  June  1819. 18  Solaric  dedicated  his  last  work  ‘The 
Slavonic  Romans’  (Slovenski  rimljani),  published  in  Budapest  in  1818,  to 
Lord  Guilford.  The  dedication  serves  as  a  foreword,  and  is  printed  on  the 
first  two  introductory  pages  of  this  small  octavo  volume.  Its  first  sentence 
reveals  their  acquaintanceship  and  suggests  the  interest  Lord  Guilford 
might  have  had  in  Slavonic  culture  and  civilization.  It  reads:  ‘My  Lord! 
Never  a  writer  of  the  people  with  a  small  literature  could  have  experienced 
greater  happiness  than  I  am,  when  we  met  by  a  happy  accident  in  Venice’.19 
From  the  collection  of  Frederick  North  comes  the  work  of  Jovan  Rajic 
(1726-1801),  one  of  the  most  notable  representatives  of  Serbian  baroque 
literature,  and  the  author  of  the  first  critical  history,  ‘A  History  of  the  various 
Slavonic  peoples,  especially  of  Bulgarians,  Croats  and  Serbs’  (Istorija  raznih 
slovenskih  narodov,  najpace  Bolgar,  Horvatov  i  Serbov).20  This  book  was 
purchased  for  the  collection  on  11  April  1838. 21 
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Title  page  of  a  volume  presented  by  the  author  to  the  British  Museum, 
together  with  an  inscription  recording  the  donation. 
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Donations  of  Serbian  printed  books 

Donations  were  and  still  are  invaluable  for  the  BL  collections.  Possibly  the 
first  Serbian  items  donated  to  the  BML  are  the  books  of  Dositej  Obradovic 
(i739-i8ii),  rationalist  philosopher  and  writer.  During  his  stay  in  London, 
from  December  1784  to  June  1785,  Obradovic  visited  the  British  Museum 
(BM)  and  donated  his  books  to  the  Library  in  March  1785. 22  A  manuscript 
inscription  in  English  was  inserted  in  the  book  to  record  his  donation  and 
the  visit  to  the  BM.  It  reads:  ‘This  Book  is  presented  to  the  British  Museum, 
by  Dositheus  Obradovitch,  the  Author,  as  the  first  Book  ever  printed  in 
the  Serbian  Dialect.  John  Jackson.  Clements  Lane  Lombard  Street,  1st  of 
March  1785.’ 23  Obradovic  was  the  first  Serbian  writer  to  visit  London  and 
the  first  to  write  about  his  impressions  and  travel  to  England.24  Gligorije 
Vozarovic  (1790-1848),  the  first  printer,  bookseller,  librarian  and  publisher 
in  Serbia,  published  Obradovic’s  impressions  of  England  in  the  complete 
works  of  Dositej  Obradovic  in  1833-36  which  was  until  then  an  edition  that 
can  be  described  as  the  largest  and  arguably  the  most  important  publishing 
project  in  modern  Serbia.25  Donations  continued  throughout  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  as  evidenced  by  another  noteworthy  donation  in  February 
1920.  The  Serbian  Legation  in  London  donated  to  the  DPB  over  250  issues 
of  popular  Serbian  literature  published  in  the  series  ‘The  National  Library 
of  the  Jovanovic  Brothers’  (1880-1920)  by  the  Jovanovic  publishers  from 
Pancevo.26 


Acquisition  policy 

The  most  expensive  purchase  of  a  Serbian  book  was  made  during  the  keeper- 
ship  of  Richard  Garnett  (1835-1906).  The  Octoechos,  tones  1-4  (Oktoih 
prvoglasnik  Durda  Crnojevica  (Cetinje,  1494))  was  purchased  from  Albert 
Cohn,  a  bookseller  from  Berlin,  who  offered  it  to  Garnett  on  2  March  1891, 
and  the  purchase  was  made  for  the  sum  of  70  guineas  or  £73  10s  (about 
£5,700  in  today’s  value)  on  14  April  1891. 27  Cohn  in  his  letter  to  Garnett 
describes  the  Octoechos  as  ‘an  unheard-of  book  for  rarity  and  curiosity’.28 
Before  the  purchase  was  made,  Garnett  sought  an  expert  opinion  on  this 
offer  from  William  Richard  Morfill  (1834-1909),  Reader  in  Russian  and 
Slavonic  languages  at  Oxford  University.29  The  Octoechos,  which  took  a 
year  and  a  total  of  eight  people  to  produce,  was  signed  by  its  chief  printer, 
the  hieromonk  Makarije.  It  was  printed  in  1494  in  the  printing  shop  of 
the  Montenegrin  ruler  Durad  Crnojevic.  This  printing  shop  was  active  in 
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149^-96  before  the  fall  of  Zeta  (Montenegro),  and  it  was  the  second  Cyrillic 
printing  shop  after  that  in  Cracow  founded  by  Schweipolt  Fiol  (d.  1525  or 
1526)  in  1490.  The  BL  copy  of  the  Octoechos  is  the  only  known  Cyrillic 
incunable  in  the  British  Isles.  There  are  in  existence  about  40  Serbian 
Old  Slavonic  printed  books  called  ‘srbulje’  printed  in  the  South  Slav  and 
Romanian  lands,  and  20  of  them  were  printed  in  Venice  between  1494 
and  1638.  The  BL  holds  the  last  ‘srbulja’,  a  Psalter  printed  by  Bartolomeo 
Ginami  in  Venice  in  1638. 30  This  book  arrived  in  the  library  as  part  of 
a  very  rare  collection,  which  may  be  described  as  Eastern  and  Western 
Church  Cyrillic  printed  books,  from  the  BM  foundation  collection  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  (1660-1753).  This  book  would  have  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  identified  Serbian  book  in  the  collection.31 

When  Baltazar  Bogisic  (1834-1908),  law  historian  and  jurist,  sent  a  letter 
in  Italian  in  1867  to  the  BML,  John  Winter  Jones  (1805-81)32  was  in  his 
first  year  as  Principal  Librarian,  as  Panizzi’s  successor.  Bogisic  was  then 
in  his  fifth  year  as  a  Slavonic  specialist  at  the  Court  Library  (Kaiserliche 
und  Konigliche  Hofbibliothek,  today  the  National  Library  of  Austria)  in 
Vienna.  Bogisic  referred  in  his  letter  to  information  which  he  had  that  the 
BML  as  a  ‘national  and  cosmopolitan’  library,  ‘di  carattere  e  nazionale  e 
cosmopolita’,  was  looking  for  a  specialist  Slavonic  correspondent  and  an 
agent.  In  this  letter  Bogisic  offered  his  services,  as  he  thought  that  he  was 
the  best  placed  for  such  a  task  as  a  Slavonic  specialist  in  a  legal  deposit 
library  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  He  stated  that  nine  Slavonic  languages  were 
published  in  the  Empire  and  even  ‘books  from  Turkish  Bulgaria  (in  Bogisic’s 
original  Italian  ‘Bulgaria  turca’)  are  printed  here  in  Vienna’.33  Bogisic 
described  his  proposal  in  three  points.  He  was  prepared  to  send  periodical 
lists,  every  month  or  two,  of  Slavonic  books  printed  in  Austria,  including 
even  those  that  were  printed  outside  her  borders.  He  would  make  sure  to 
include  rare  books  or  those  that  became  rare  (Bogisic  gave  as  an  example 
the  works  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Montenegro  Petar  II  Petrovic  Njegos, 
‘le  opere  dal  principe  Vladika  del  Montenegro  Pietro  Petrovic  II’).  Bogisic 
argued  that  even  recently  published  books  were  difficult  to  acquire.  This 
was,  in  Bogisic’s  view,  due  to  the  situation  in  the  book  trade  in  Slavonic 
countries,  ‘essendo  in  un  totale  disordine  ne’  paesi  il  commercio  librario’. 
He  was  able  to  supply  bibliographic  descriptions  of  books  and  the  translation 
of  titles  in  Latin,  French  or  English,  as  he  did  in  the  Court  Library.34  His 
proposal  is  likely  to  have  gone  to  Watts,  who  succeeded  Jones  as  Keeper, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  the  response  might  have  been.  Bogisic  himself 
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soon  left  the  Court  Library  in  Vienna,  and  his  proposals  came  to  nothing. 
His  letter,  however,  provides  invaluable  information  about  an  outsider’s 
perception  of  the  BML  as  a  national  institution  which  was  seeking  to  develop 
its  operations  and  collections  internationally. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Petar  II  Petrovic  Njegos’s  book,  ‘The  Light  of 
the  Microcosm’  (Belgrade,  1845),  was  purchased  in  1869.  It  was  certain, 
however,  that  the  acquisition  of  Serbian  books  was  nowhere  near  the 
declared  aim,  as  Watts  defined  it,  of  uniting:  ‘with  the  best  English  library 
in  England  or  the  world  the  best  Russian  library  out  of  Russia  [...]  and 
for  every  language  from  Italian  to  Icelandic,  from  Polish  to  Portuguese.’ 35 
In  1897  one  °f  the  BML’s  external  contacts,  a  certain  Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
informed  Robert  Nisbet  Bain  (1854-1909),  Assistant  in  DPB,  translator  and 
historian,  of  several  Slavonic,  including  Serbian,  translations  of  Don  Quixote: 
‘As  you  are  always  anxious  to  make  good  the  Library’s  shortcomings  in  the 
matter  of  Slavonic  books  etc.,  I  venture  to  send  you  this  note  of  several 
translations...’.36  The  impressions  of  Vladimir  Burtsev  (1862-1942),  a  Russian 
historian  who  used  the  BML  Russian  collections  in  the  early  1890s  and 
found  a  ‘rich  and  well  organised  Russian  library’,37  could  not  have  been 
more  different  from  those  of  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  and  Bain.  The  striking 
difference  between  the  Russian,  as  described  by  Burtsev,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Slavonic  collections,  or  at  least  Serbian  collections,  in  the  BML  is  evident 

V 

from  a  letter  of  30  December  1892  by  Cedomilj  Mijatovic  (1842-1932),  a 
Serbian  writer,  politician  and  diplomat,  to  Jovan  Sundecic  (1825-1900),  a 
Serbian  priest  and  poet  and  secretary  to  Prince  (later  King)  Nikola  I  of 
Montenegro  (1841-1921).  ‘Living  in  London,  modestly  and  away  from  high 
society  (though  in  it  I  have  good  friends)  I  am  more  in  the  great  reading 
room  of  the  British  Museum  than  anywhere  else.  But  I  feel  utterly  humiliated 
when  I  see  how  few  Serbian  books  there  are  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
famous  libraries  in  the  world’.38  Mijatovic,  who  was  three  times  Serbian 
Minister  in  London  (1884-85;  1895-1900;  1902-03),  and  the  first  Serb  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,39  must  surely  have  known 
very  well  the  status  of  the  Serbian  collections  in  the  BML.  Mijatovic  asked 
for  books  to  be  sent  to  him  and  donated  them  to  the  BML.40  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  Serbian  collections  in  the  BML,  and  on  14  October 
1893  Mijatovic  donated  five  photographic  facsimile  leaves  that  were  missing 
from  the  library’s  copy  of  the  Octoechos.41  It  is  true,  however,  that,  when 
Mijatovic  appraised  the  Serbian  collection  in  1892,  he  could  only  consult 
the  General  Catalogue  (known  as  GK  1),  essentially  an  author  record  of 
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which  printing  had  begun  in  1880.42  The  volume  which  included  the  heading 
‘Servia’  was  printed  four  years  later,  in  1896.  George  Knottesford  Fortescue 
(1847-1912),  Superintendent  of  the  reading  room,  published  in  1886  A  Subject 
Index  of  the  Modern  Works  added  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  in  the 
years  1880-1885 43  but  works  in  Serbian  were  not  included  in  this,  nor  in  the 
1891  or  1897  volumes  of  the  BML  Subject  Indexes.  The  1902  Subject  Index 
which  covered  the  next  twenty  years  (1881-1900)  included  Serbian  books  for 
the  first  time.44  The  heading  ‘Servia’  gives  only  about  100  entries,  and,  with 
the  other  headings  in  the  index,  not  more  than  160  Serbian  books  acquired 
over  the  period  of  twenty  years,  or  on  average  eight  monograph  titles  a  year. 
This  period  was  not  particularly  good  for  Slavonic  books  in  general.  In  a 
memorandum  which  Garnett  wrote  when  Prince  Kropotkin  complained  in 
1888  about  the  lack  of  new  Russian  books  in  the  collection,  he  stated  that 
‘the  ordering  of  Russian  books  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  between 
1874  and  1887,  so  Kropotkin’s  complaint  was  justified’.45  In  the  previous 
decades  the  DPB  might  have  been  more  successful  in  obtaining  Serbian 
books  for  the  collection.  The  real  transformation  in  the  growth  of  Serbian 
books  in  the  collection,  from  approximately  500  volumes  in  the  19th  century 
to  about  35,000  in  the  collection  today,  took  place  in  the  1930s.  By  1939  the 
Slavonic  area  had  two  assistant  keepers  and  two  assistant  cataloguers.46  In 
the  1950s  the  Slavonic  and  East  European  area  received  on  average  12%  of 
the  grant  for  acquisitions.47  In  this  decade  the  BML  established  exchange 
agreements  with  national  libraries  and  other  institutions  in  East  Europe. 
Some  of  those  exchanges  are  still  going  strong,  and  the  BL  has  a  number 
of  exchange  partners  in  Serbia.48 


A  resume  of  Serbian  printing  history 

The  printing  of  modern  Serbian  books  began  in  1741  with  Zhefarovich’s 
‘The  Coat  of  arms’.49  In  the  sixty  years  from  1741-1800,  226  titles  were 
printed,  on  average  five  titles  a  year.  The  real  beginnings  of  literary  move¬ 
ments  originated  in  the  19th  century  with  the  national  renewal  movement. 
In  the  first  two  decades  the  number  of  printed  books  was  about  18  a  year; 
in  the  next  two  decades  the  number  of  printed  books  went  up  to  over  31a 
year;  in  the  fifth  decade  it  was  593  and  in  the  sixth  670  a  year,  and  so  on. 
Before  1830  the  Serbs  had  to  print  their  books  in  Venice,  Saxony,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Russia  or  in  the  Romanian  lands.  Soon  after  a  state  printing 
shop  was  established  in  Serbia,  Vozarovic  opened  his  publishing  bookshop 
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in  Belgrade.  Publishing,  sale  and  distribution  of  books  in  the  modern  sense 
could  only  be  established  in  Serbia  from  the  mid-i9th  century.  The  old 
system  of  attracting  subscribers  was  still  pretty  much  in  place.  Karadzic 
lived  to  see  2357  subscribers  from  Serbia  for  his  work  on  the  first  Serbian 
Government  (Praviteljstvujusci  Sovjet  Srpski),  printed  in  Vienna  in  i860, 
a  dramatic  increase  of  subscribers  from  any  of  his  previous  works.50 


Conclusion 

It  can  be  said  that  all  the  periods  of  Serbian  literacy,  literature  and  culture 
are  represented  in  the  BL  collection.  A  small  number  of  items  represent 
the  18th-century  duality  of  Serbian  literacy  in  Old  Slavonic  and  national 
Serbian  Slavonic.  In  1740  a  five-centuries-long  tradition  in  Serbian  Slavonic 
gave  way  to  Russo-Slavonic,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  to  the 
Russian  language  still  dominant  in  the  Serbian  Church.  After  1800,  when 
Serbian  education  and  literature  gained  strength,  the  cultural  orientation 
changed.  Slavo-Serbian  was  the  language  of  Serbian  baroque  literature  which 
paved  the  way  for  a  Serbian  national  language.  The  key  work  by  Karadzic, 
a  26,000-word  Serbian  dictionary  published  in  Vienna  in  1818,  with  the 
support  and  help  of  Bartholomaus  Kopitar  (1780-1844),  a  Slovene  linguist 
and  philologist,  provided  the  foundations  for  the  Serbian  literary  language. 

Several  hundred  of  the  pre-1900  Serbian  books  in  the  collection  record 
political  events,  literary  trends  and  educational  movements  and  cultural 
developments  in  modern  Serbia.  A  catalogue  of  these  holdings,  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  source  to  the  ones  described  in  this  paper,  will  be  necessary  before 
any  further  attempt  to  describe  the  growth  and  history  of  the  collections 
can  be  made. 
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Archival  Transition  in  Russia  and  the 
Legacy  of  Displaced  European  Archives 


Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted  * 

The  opening  of  Soviet  archives  at  the  end  of  the  1980s  and  early  1990s 
came  simultaneously  with  the  discovery  of  captured  records  from  all  over 
Europe  in  what  had  become  the  newly  opening  Russian  archives.  I  was 
simultaneously  involved  personally  in  both  those  developments,  together 
with  our  Stockholm  panel  chair,  Jaap  Kloosterman.  The  opening  of  archives 
was  not  merely  opening  physical  access  and  declassification,  but  to  me  and 
many  researchers,  has  also  meant  the  opening  of  ‘intellectual  access’  -  the 
significantly  expanded  reference  facilities  for  Russian  archives  over  the  past 
twenty  years.1  Twenty  years  later,  when  I  am  still  keeping  track  of  those 
reference  developments,  and  still  following  the  ‘displaced’  foreign  archives 
in  Moscow,  it  is  a  good  occasion  to  look  back  in  reflection.  Today  I  can 
offer  only  a  few  remarks,  because  there  is  no  time  today  for  a  full  appraisal.2 

Revelations  about  secret  repositories  of  ‘trophy’  art  in  1990,  as  many  may 
recall,  followed  revelations  about  what  has  been  estimated  as  over  twelve 
million  ‘trophy’  books  transferred  to  the  USSR  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  -  a  story  yet  to  be  described  in  sufficient  detail.3  Then  came  the 
revelations  about  the  captured  archives,  which  I  have  been  following  more 
closely.  In  1990,  the  captured  medieval  records  from  Tallinn,  long  held 
hostage  in  West  Germany  (found  in  the  British  Zone  of  Occupation  after 
the  war),  had  come  home  to  what  was  soon  to  be  an  independent  Estonia, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Hanseatic  records  captured  by  Soviet  authorities  in 
the  Soviet  Zone  immediately  after  the  war  went  home  to  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
and  Liibeck  in  what  was  in  what  was  then  a  recently  reunified  Germany. 

In  February  1990,  in  a  now  famous  newspaper  series,  ‘Five  Days  in  the 
Special  Archive’,  Director  Anatolii  Prokopenko  admitted  the  existence  of 
many  German  records  from  the  Third  Reich  in  what  had  been  the  top-secret 
Central  State  Special  (Osobyi)  Archive  (TsGOA  SSSR).  However,  since 
the  revelations  in  1990-1991,  none  of  those  captured  German  archives  in 
Moscow  have  gone  home,  although  many  among  them  are  records  of  Nazi 
concentration  camps,  plundered  private  German  Jewish  papers,  and  parts 
of  the  same  record  groups  involving  wartime  cultural  seizures  as  those 
returned  to  West  Germany  by  the  British  and  Americans  in  the  1960s. 
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Later  in  1990  in  another  newly  opened  Moscow  archive,  I  discovered 
documents  with  Soviet  security  chief  Lavrentii  Beria’s  personal  orders  about 
the  May  1945  capture  of  French  intelligence  and  national  security  archives 
from  a  remote  Gestapo/Abwehr  counter-intelligence  centre  in  a  Czech 
village  castle  (then  part  of  the  Sudetenland).  I  gave  my  story  to  a  friend, 
investigatory  journalist  Evgenii  Kuz  min,  who  had  done  such  fine  detective 
work  about  the  millions  of  trophy  books  left  to  rot  in  the  abandoned  church 
in  Uzkoe  outside  of  Moscow.  Only  a  year  later  in  October  1991,  after  the 
August  coup,  could  Kuz  min  publish  his  interview  with  me  in  Literaturnaia 
gazeta ,  revealing  what  turned  out  to  be  seven  linear  kilometres  of  records 
from  France,  along  with  those  from  many  other  countries.  A  week  later, 
Osobyi  Archive  director  Anatolii  Prokopenko  confirmed  the  findings  of 
‘the  well-known  archival  spy  Grimsted’  in  another  published  interview, 
entitled  ‘Archives  of  French  Spies  on  Leningrad  Highway’.  He  admitted 
the  existence  of  captured  archives  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe.4 

Meanwhile,  already  in  1996,  in  parallel  efforts  to  open  Soviet  archives  to 
researchers  throughout  the  world,  the  International  Research  and  Exchanges 
Board  (IREX)  in  New  York  had  successfully  set  up  a  Soviet-American 
Commission  on  Archives  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  -  we  took  the 
acronym  of  COSAAC.  I  represented  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies  as  a  member  of  that  Commission.  Annual 
meetings  alternated  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  during 
the  next  five  years.  Projects  ranged  from  a  joint  service  for  genealogy  and 
family  history  (a  subject  taboo  during  the  Soviet  period)  to  a  methodological 
workshop  on  archival  finding  aids  and  reference  systems.5  As  a  culmination 
of  our  Moscow  meeting  in  1989,  US  Ambassador  Jack  Matlock  presided  over 
a  transfer  ceremony  for  a  large  series  of  prerevolutionary  Russian  consular 
records,  long  held  in  the  US  National  Archives,  which  were  officially  being 
returned  to  the  USSR  with  no  strings  attached,  although  the  National 
Archives  did  retain  microfilm  copies. 

After  IREX  and  the  Kennan  Institute  published  my  Handbook  for  Archival 
Research  in  the  USSR  in  1989,  during  our  COSAAC  meeting  in  1990  and 
again  in  winter  1991,  IREX  proposed  to  supply  computers  for  the  Soviet 
Main  Archival  Administration  (Glavarkhiv)  if  they  would  work  with  me  on 
a  computerized  update  of  the  directory  parts  of  my  1989  Handbook.6  Those 
data  were  already  in  electronic  form,  providing  basic  directory  information 
and  reference  bibliography  for  a  wide  range  of  Soviet  archives.  Glavarkhiv 
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rejected  the  proposal.  However,  a  new  generation  of  Russian  historian- 
archivists  had  already  taken  up  the  call  for  archival  reform.  A  few  of  them 
had  just  made  an  historic  visit  to  the  Netherlands  for  their  first  glimpse 
of  Western  archives.  Amidst  the  euphoria  of  glasnost  and  perestroika, 
even  before  suppression  of  the  August  coup,  the  then-still  Soviet  archival 
directory  project  was  enthusiastically  accepted  by  the  Division  of  History 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  A  spring  1991  agreement  with 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  (ACLS)  and  IREX  provided 
for  new  collaboration  -  ArcheoBiblioBase,  as  the  database  we  developed 
together  became  known. 

Even  before  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  December  1991,  the 
project  had  moved  to  Moscow  under  IREX  sponsorship.  A  computer 
workstation  was  installed  in  the  State  Public  Historical  Library  (GPIB), 
where  Director  Mikhail  Afanas  ev  offered  a  working  office,  staff  assistant, 
and  bibliographic  aid.  (I  was  tremendously  pleased  that  Mikhail  Dmitrievich 
was  with  us  at  the  Stockholm  panel,  because  GPIB  still  provides  institutional 
sponsorship  for  ABB  in  Moscow  under  an  agreement  over  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  with  our  Stockholm  chair  Jaap  Kloosterman,  until  recently  direc¬ 
tor  of  IISH!)  Thanks  to  additional  IREX  support,  the  Leningrad  (soon  to 
be  Petersburg)  Branch  of  the  Archive  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  housed 
a  second  computer  workstation  and  provided  compilation  assistance. 

The  following  year,  in  June  1992,  the  newly  established  Committee  on  Ar¬ 
chival  Affairs  of  the  Government  of  the  Russian  Federation  (Roskomarkhiv) 
signed  a  joint  agreement  with  IREX  for  ArcheoBiblioBase.  Three  months 
later,  IREX  issued  the  first  product  of  the  ABB  database,  an  initial  loose- 
leaf  English-language  directory  entitled  Archives  in  Russia ,  7992 ,  which  was 
updated  for  presentation  at  the  World  Congress  of  the  International  Council 
of  Archives  (ICA)  in  Montreal  in  September  1992.7  Four  years  later  in 
1996,  with  added  support  from  the  Soros  Foundation  and  the  Amsterdam 
Institute,  Vladimir  Kozlov  (by  then  newly  named  head  of  Rosarkhiv)  and 
I  presented  a  mock-up  of  the  1,000-page  Russian  edition  of  Arkhivy  Rossii 
to  the  ICA  Congress  in  Beijing.8  A  further  enlarged  two-volume  English 
edition  appeared  in  New  York  in  2000.9 

Perhaps  I  would  have  been  better  off  in  1990-1991  had  I  sold  my  de¬ 
veloping  story  about  the  French  and  other  captured  European  archives  in 
Moscow  in  the  former  Special  (Osobyi)  Archive  to  Paris-Match.  But  I  had 
a  lot  at  stake  then  with  the  developing  collaborative  archival  directory.  I 
profited  not  a  kopeck  from  the  story,  but  remained  in  Moscow  a  large  part 
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of  the  time  during  the  1990s,  working  closely  with  Rosarkhiv  and  other 
participating  Russian  archival  colleagues.  Evgenii  Kuz  min,  the  Moscow 
journalist  who  first  told  my  story  about  the  captured  European  archives 
soon  became  the  head  of  the  Library  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture. 
Colleagues  in  that  Ministry  assisted  with  ABB  coverage  of  the  many 
archival  repositories  in  libraries  and  museums  under  their  jurisdiction.  Two 
decades  later,  in  the  summer  of  2010,  I  was  again  in  Moscow  trying  to 
negotiate  an  arrangement  with  Rosarkhiv  to  take  over  the  greatly  expanded 
contemporary  Internet  database  that  now  provides  for  the  English-language 
version  of  ArcheoBiblioBase,  as  displayed  on  the  Amsterdam  website  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Social  History  (IISH). 

Most  distressingly  in  January  2010,  I  received  the  un-Happy  New  Year 
letter  from  the  new  director  of  the  Amsterdam  Institute  informing  me  that 
IISH  would  end  their  decade-and-a-half  sponsorship  of  the  ABB  website  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  English-language  ABB  website  had  been  launched 
by  our  Stockholm  panel  Chair,  Jaap  Kloosterman,  on  the  IISH  website  in 
1997,  at  the  elaborate  Moscow  presentation  of  the  Russian  printed  version 
of  Arkhivy  Rossii  in  Moscow.10  Symbolically  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  former  Central  Archive  of  the  Communist  Party,  now 
the  Russian  State  Archive  of  Social  and  Political  History  (RGASPI),  where 
even  the  then  head  of  the  Central  Archive  of  the  Federal  Security  Service 
(FSB;  earlier  KGB),  poured  me  a  glass  of  champagne  at  the  reception, 
with  a  toast  to  the  first  printed  coverage  of  his  agency  archive!  During  the 
following  few  years,  Jaap  Kloosterman  and  I  pleaded  with  Rosarkhiv  to 
continue  and  expand  collaboration  with  our  bilingual  database,  which  we 
had  hoped  could  be  transformed  to  an  Internet  system.  But  time  and  time 
again,  Rosarkhiv  refused.  And  then  the  Soros  Foundation,  which  had  been 
doing  so  much  to  help,  expanding  Russian  archival  reference  publications 
including  ABB,  and  subsidizing  the  Internet  website  Arkhivy  Rossii’,  was 
thrown  out  of  Moscow. 

Notwithstanding  the  Russian  refusal  to  continue  collaboration  on  a  bilin¬ 
gual  basis  during  the  early  years  of  the  new  century,  the  English-language 
website  continued  to  operate  out  of  Amsterdam  with  a  workstation  in 
Moscow  and  minimal  cooperation  from  Rosarkhiv,  along  with  continuing 
cooperation  from  GPIB.  By  the  mid-decade,  IISH  Director  Jaap  Klooster¬ 
man  had  found  the  wherewithal  for  IISH  programmers  in  Amsterdam  to 
develop  the  sophisticated  web-based  Content  Management  System  that  now 
supports  the  English-language  ABB  data  files.  The  ABB  Internet  directory 
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covers  archives  under  the  many  different  agencies  described  in  the  2000 
printed  edition  -  from  the  FSB  to  Memorial,  from  the  former  Peoples’ 
Archive  to  the  Presidential  Archive  and  major  film  and  photographic  col¬ 
lections,  along  with  state  archives  throughout  the  Russian  Federation.  By 
the  end  of  2010,  we  are  prepared  to  add  an  initial  segment  of  our  updated 
coverage  of  archival  holdings  in  Moscow  and  Petersburg  museums.  In  many 
cases,  our  coverage  is  even  more  extensive  than  what  was  published  in  the 
2000  English  directory,  Archives  of  Russia.  Quite  ironically  what  we  now 
display  in  English  on  the  Amsterdam  website  is  also  often  more  extensive 
and  up-to-date  for  many  repositories  than  the  Russian-language  coverage 
on  the  new  official  Rosarkhiv  website  or  scattered  elsewhere  on  other 
Russian  websites.  In  fact  many  of  the  html  files  on  the  ‘Arkhivy  Rossii’  site 
are  still  based  on  a  retranslation  back  into  Russian  from  our  collaborative 
2000  English  ABB  directory.  That  ironic  situation,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
quite  what  the  Russian  Federation  needs  to  contribute  to  an  international 
archival  information  system  for  the  21st  century.  Rosarkhiv  has  already  done 
so  much  over  the  past  two  decades  to  open  intellectual  access  with  notable 
reference  developments,  for  example,  many  digitized  updated  and  expanded 
guides  for  numerous  archives  on  the  Internet,  and  even  a  new  fond-level 
Internet  database  drawn  from  many  recent  archival  guides,  albeit  many  of 
them  thanks  to  foreign  funding.  Earlier  in  2010,  I  was  very  reassured  by 
President  Medvedev’s  visit  to  Silicon  Valley,  and  recent  suggestions  on  the 
presidential  level  in  Moscow,  that  plans  are  afoot  for  more  contemporary 
information  systems  for  Russia. 

If  Russian  archival  information  resources  could  be  expanded,  even  in  days 
of  newly  contracted  budgets,  perhaps  ABB  could  serve  as  an  integral  part  of 
an  international  archival  information  system.  Already  operative  in  English, 
ABB  could  relatively  easily  be  expanded  bilingually,  as  it  already  functioned 
in  the  1990s.  I  believe  now  Russia  is  the  only  former  Soviet  republic  that 
i  does  not  have  any  English  equivalent  for  basic  archival  information  on  its 
1  website.  For  me  personally,  seeing  ABB  based  more  closely  again  in  Russia, 

I  and  on  a  Russian  archival  website,  would  be  a  crowning  achievement  of  my 
!  almost  half-century  career  describing  Soviet,  and  now  Russian  archives  for 
I  foreign  researchers.  My  first  article  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Slavic 
Review  in  1965,  following  my  first  period  of  archival  research  in  Moscow 
I  and  Leningrad  the  year  before.  That  article  appeared,  incidentally,  despite 
;  the  fact  that  one  of  the  outside  reviewers  had  advised  the  editor  to  reject 
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it  on  the  grounds  that  there  would  be  no  possibilities  of  archival  access  for 
foreign  researchers  at  that  time! 

After  I  heard  the  bad  news  about  ABB  from  Amsterdam  last  January, 
I  posted  an  announcement  on  major  Russian  history  and  Slavic  librarians 
Internet  list-serves,  and  in  May  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Slavic  Studies  printed  my  appeal  in  its  NewsNet.11  Almost  immediately 
a  major  German  research  institute  offered  temporary  transitional  support 
for  ABB,  suggesting  a  new  partnership  with  the  Russians,  if  such  could  be 
negotiated.  Then  soon  after  my  Stockholm  ICCEES  panel  presentation,  I 
had  two  possible  offers  for  ABB  from  different  American  universities,  and 
a  French  research  institute  expressed  considerable  interest.  That  was  even 
before  I  could  discuss  direct  Rosarkhiv  involvement  in  Moscow.  Then  to 
my  delight  in  Moscow,  Rosarkhiv  did  suggest  their  interest  in  taking  over 
the  English  version  of  ArcheoBiblioBase  for  their  official  website.  Since 
then  negotiations  have  been  proceeding  slowly,  although  it  is  doubtful  it 
could  be  a  renewal  of  the  same  type  of  collaboration  we  enjoyed  in  the 
1990s.  I’m  afraid,  as  I  celebrated  my  75th  birthday  in  the  fall  of  2010,  I  will 
not  personally  be  able  to  continue  so  actively  all  my  own  efforts  as  I  had 
in  the  1990s,  as  I  gradually  retire  from  the  project.  Nevertheless  there  is 
real  hope  for  a  new  home  for  ABB,  as  negotiations  continue  with  Russian 
colleagues  in  Moscow,  together  with  my  Moscow  coordinator.  Assurances 
will  be  needed,  however,  that  the  extent  and  achievements  of  ABB  will  be 
continued,  preserved,  and  updated  as  a  major  archival  information  resource 
for  researchers  in  Russia  and  around  the  world,  including  coverage  of  some 
of  the  more  sensitive  repositories  such  as  the  security-service  and  Foreign 
Ministry  archives. 


★  ★  ★ 

In  the  meantime,  the  saga  continues  about  the  captured  records  from  all 
over  Europe  imprisoned  in  Moscow  archives,  first  revealed  to  the  world  in 
the  early  1990s.  I  remain  equally  involved  in  following  their  story,  with  all 
its  ironic,  but  ever  intriguing  twists  of  fate. 

In  the  spring  of  1994,  it  was  the  return  of  captured  archives  from  France 
-  not  the  art  of  Diirer  or  Degas  -  that  ignited  debate  in  the  Russian  Duma 
leading  to  passage  of  the  1998  law  ‘On  Cultural  Valuables  Displaced  to  the 
USSR  as  a  Result  of  the  Second  World  War  and  Located  in  the  Territory 
of  the  Russian  Federation’.  That  1998  law  -  with  its  2000  amendments  - 
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virtually  nationalized  all  of  the  cultural  spoils  of  war  brought  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  without  distinction  among  art,  library  books  or  archives.  But  why 
was  it  old  documents  few  Russians  could  read  that  caused  such  uproar  on 
the  Russian  political  front  and  internationally  in  the  1990s,  rather  than 
canvases  of  Degas  or  Diirer  drawings  many  could  enjoy? 

As  one  of  my  attempts  to  answer  that  question,  just  in  time  for  our 
Stockholm  panel,  I  received  flyers  from  Cambridge  University  Press  in 
NYC  for  a  special  issue  of  the  International  Journal  of  Cultural  Property 
under  my  guest  editorship.  Entitled  Spoils  of  War  v.  Cultural  Heritage: 
The  Russian  Cultural  Property  Law  in  Historical  Context ,  the  special  issue 
comprises  a  cluster  of  articles  based  on  an  international  symposium  on  the 
Russian  1998  law  on  cultural  valuables  held  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  February  2008.  One  of  my  own  contributions  addresses  the  question  of 
the  restitution  of  archives.12 

As  my  second  recent  attempt  to  deal  with  that  issue,  the  forthcoming 
paper  edition  of  Returned  from  Russia  includes  my  new  ‘Introduction’ 
updating  developments  in  the  last  three  years  since  that  volume  went  to 
press.  Edited  jointly  with  two  Dutch  colleagues,  that  volume  addresses 
the  Nazi  seizure  and  Russian  restitution  of  archives  captured  during  the 
Second  World  War  to  four  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  The  Rothschild 
Archive  in  London.  More  recently  in  June  2009,  the  first  batch  of  Austrian 
archives  went  home  -  51  out  of  over  80  fonds,  with  the  remainder  due  back 
by  the  end  of  2010,  including  many  Jewish  records.  In  advance  of  the  paper 
edition,  our  British  publisher  has  just  issued  my  Introduction  as  an  article 
in  the  journal  Art ,  Antiquity  and  Law.13 

Two-thirds  of  the  French  archives  had  already  gone  home  to  Paris  the 
winter  of  1993/1994,  before  the  Duma  took  up  the  question  that  led  to 
a  restitution  embargo  in  May  1995.  The  long-hidden  French  archives, 
including  military  intelligence  (IIeme  Bureau)  and  national  security  records, 
were  being  returned  then  on  the  basis  of  a  bilateral  diplomatic  agreement 
signed  by  foreign  ministers  in  Paris  in  November  1992  that  had  promised 
their  return  by  the  end  of  1993.  By  that  time  Russian  museum  directors 
had  not  even  considered  the  return  of  the  Degas  and  French  Impressionist 
paintings  that  were  yet  to  be  displayed  in  the  Hermitage  in  1996.  Russia 
had  already  refused  return  of  the  drawings  from  the  Bremen  Kunsthalle 
plundered  by  a  private  Russian  soldier  who  had  continually  urged  their 
return  to  successive  Soviet  and  then  Russian  heads  of  state  until  his  death 
i:  in  1997.  That  collection  had  been  the  first  ‘trophy’  art  to  be  exhibited  in 
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both  St  Petersburg  (1992)  and  Moscow  (1993)  and  has  now  become  a  cause 
celebre  of  Russian-German  restitution  politics.14 

Although  two-thirds  of  the  French  archives  had  gone  home  from  Moscow 
before  the  1994  embargo,  it  took  another  six  to  eight  years  for  the  rest. 
France  finally  got  most  (but  still  not  all)  of  its  remaining  archives  in  2000 
and  2002.  Nevertheless,  important  files  of  French  provenance  still  remain 
in  the  Russian  State  Military  Archive  (RGVA),  which  as  of  1999  took 
over  the  former  Special  Archive  with  its  captured  foreign  records.  In  the 
meantime,  only  101  drawings  from  Bremen  (less  than  one-fifth  of  those  still 
in  Russia)  -  not  covered  by  the  Russian  1998  law  -  went  home  in  2000,  and 
the  stained-glass  windows  from  Frankfurt  on  Oder  have  gone  home  since 
in  2002  and  the  rest  in  2008  -  the  only  returns  of  art  under  the  law.  Not 
even  one  thousand  out  of  an  estimated  eleven  or  twelve  million  trophy  books 
have  been  returned  since  1991.  So  why  is  it,  despite  the  May  1994  setback, 
that  archival  restitution  has  been  much  more  successful  than  the  return  of 
trophy  art  or  library  books?  And  some  even  before  passage  of  the  1998  law? 

In  contrast  to  books  and  art,  a  decade  since  the  1998  law  was  signed, 
there  have  been  six  cases  of  captured  archives  from  the  Second  World 
War  returned  to  Western  European  countries.  Even  before  the  law  passed 
(but  in  accordance  with  its  provisions)  captured  archives  also  went  home 
to  Liechtenstein  (July  1996)  and  Great  Britain  (1998).  Our  2007  book, 
Returned  from  Russia ,  heralds  the  success  stories  for  five  subsequent  returns: 
France  (1994,  2000),  Belgium  (May  2002),  and  the  Netherlands  (December 
2001,  January  2003),  as  well  as  one  fond  with  103  files  of  Masonic  records 
from  Luxembourg  (August  2003).  In  2001,  the  Rothschild  papers  from 
Vienna  were  handed  over  to  The  Rothschild  Archive  in  London,  the  only 
instance  of  restitution  to  a  private  family.15  My  Introduction  to  the  paper 
edition  of  Returned  from  Russia  (now  in  production)  and  article  noted  above 
update  the  story  of  archival  returns.  A  sixth  archival  return  to  Austria  saw 
51  of  over  80  fonds  (record  groups)  of  Austrian  provenance  transferred  to 
Vienna  in  June  of  2009. 16  Jewish  Community  records  from  Vienna  and 
Graz,  and  another  30  fonds  not  included  in  the  first  shipment  were  due 
to  return  by  the  end  of  2010,  but  that  transfer  has  been  delayed.  It  is  still 
to  be  hoped  that  the  many  scattered  files  of  Austrian  Masonic  lodges  will 
also  be  included,  but  further  identification  and  verification  are  still  needed 
for  those  by  Austria  specialists. 

Negotiations  are  progressing  for  more  archival  returns  of  Jewish  Commu¬ 
nity  files  from  Greece.  A  Norwegian  Masonic  historian  has  been  identifying 
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many  Norwegian  files  still  held  in  a  pan-European  fond  with  Masonic  files 
from  all  over  Europe  collected  by  the  Reichssicherheitshauptamt  Amt  VII, 
first  in  Berlin  and  then  in  Silesia  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Again  the  question:  Why  are  archives  going  home  and  not  the  art  or 
books?  On  the  basis  of  recent  analysis,  I  can  now  suggest  several  major 
factors: 

(1)  Western  European  political  pressure,  often  involving  high-level  state 
visits,  for  example,  French  presidents  and  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

(2)  Russian  political  expediency. 

(3)  The  post-1989/1991  contrast  in  political  alignments  and  ideological 
imperatives.  Russia  was  anxious  to  establish  better  relations  with  Western 
Europe,  whereas  earlier,  the  Soviet  Union  restitution  of  archives  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  limited  to  the  Communist  bloc  -  several  million  files  among  the 
extensive  records  ‘rescued  by  the  Soviet  Army’  were  returned  to  Eastern  Bloc 
nations.  A  few  symbolic  presentations  were  made  to  France  and  Austria  in 
the  early  1960s  at  the  time  of  official  state  visits,  and  Nazi-seized  records 
of  the  Norwegian  royal  family  were  also  returned.  Published  accounts 
positively  portrayed  the  Soviet  role  of  ‘helping  other  countries  reunify 
their  national  archival  heritage’.  In  sharp  contrast  we  do  not  find  such 
internationally  oriented  attitudes  in  the  rhetoric  of  post-1991  returns,  and 
especially  in  the  Russian  Duma  debates  about  the  1998  Russian  law  that 
requires  ‘compensation’. 

(4)  The  underlying  support  of  international  law,  both  in  specific  in¬ 
struments  and  historical  archival  practice,  with  effective  pressure  of  the 
International  Council  on  Archives  (ICA).  Indeed  Archives  were  singled 
out  for  return  in  the  Fourteenth  point  in  an  ‘agreement  of  intents’  the 
Russian  Federation  signed  in  gaining  admittance  to  the  Council  of  Europe 
in  January  1996:  ‘xiv.  to  settle  rapidly  all  issues  related  to  the  return  of 
property  claimed  by  Council  of  Europe  member  states,  in  particular  the 
archives  transferred  to  Moscow  in  1945’. 

(5)  The  circumstances  and  Soviet  aims  of  archival  plunder  in  contrast 
to  art.  Most  of  the  captured  archives,  unlike  art  and  books,  were  seized 
for  ‘operational’  purposes,  as  instruments  of  Stalin’s  postwar  battles  against 
internal  and  external  enemies  of  the  Soviet  state  in  the  emerging  context 

i  of  the  Cold  War. 

(6)  Like  their  Western  brethren,  Russian  archivists  are  professionals,  as 
were  their  Soviet  predecessors.  They  too  recognize  the  basic  uniqueness  of 
archives  as  official  records  of  state,  societal  organizations,  communities  and 
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individuals,  and  the  deciding  factor  of  provenance.  Albeit  in  the  context 
of  restitution  politics,  they  consider  that  archives  should  be  returned  to 
their  homelands.  One  set  of  archives  cannot  ‘compensate’  for  another,  nor 
can  archives  be  subject  to  ‘replacement  in  kind’.  Besides,  twice-plundered 
French  military  archives  may  have  been  considered  important  to  the  Soviet 
regime  for  military  intelligence  or  geopolitics,  but  after  1991,  they  became 
an  embarrassment  in  Moscow. 

(7)  Russian  archivists  at  first  saw  potential  commercial  benefits  from 
Russia’s  massive  captured  archives.  Runaway  inflation  left  few  rubles  in 
archival  budgets,  and  the  new  business  sector  was  draining  off  poorly  paid 
archival  staff,  especially  those  with  foreign  languages.  That  was  a  period 
when  many  foreign  specialists  were  decrying  ‘commercialization’  in  Russian 
archives,  with  high  charges  for  the  ‘right  to  copy’  as  well  as  for  copies 
themselves.  Indeed  the  Special  Archive  started  selling  copies  to  foreigners 
at  prices  three  or  four  times  what  they  were  charging  Russians,  and  several 
times  above  Western  standards,  and  they  still  are.  Archivists  still  hoped  the 
former  top-secret  repository  could  yield  more  ‘paper  gold’,  as  publishers  and 
the  press  rushed  in  for  the  ‘bonanza’  of  revelations  in  the  ‘new’  Russia.  As 
was  the  case  with  other  archives,  several  commercial  projects  involving  the 
Special  Archive  were  proposed,  and  one  or  two  even  started,  including  a 
short-lived  commercial  firm  trying  to  claim  exclusive  research  rights. 

(8)  The  return  of  captured  archives  was  also  to  be  considered  a  source  of 
‘compensation’.  Russian  historian-archivists  partook  in  the  tremendous  surge 
of  interest  in  the  Russian  emigration,  an  area  long  forbidden  in  research  and 
publication  under  Soviet  rule.  With  the  approval  of  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
archive  leaders  opted  to  utilize  the  captured  records  they  held  in  Moscow 
to  demand  in  exchange  the  return  of  Russian  emigre  archives  abroad, 
‘archival  Rossica’  as  it  became  known.17  In  addition  to  a  series  of  Russian 
emigre  conferences  for  the  diaspora  in  Moscow,  Rosarkhiv  organized  its 
own  conference  at  the  end  of  1993,  proclaiming  an  official  programme  for 
repatriation  of  ‘Archival  Rossica  Abroad’.  Jaap  Kloosterman  and  I  were  the 
only  foreigners  on  the  presidium  for  that  conference,  but  it  took  another 
ten  years  for  the  Dutch  archives  to  go  home  without  ‘compensation’.  Except 
the  Russians  kept  all  of  the  socialist  files  that  the  Germans  had  plundered 
from  the  IISH  branch  in  Paris. 

I  should  add  that  our  Stockholm  panelist  from  the  Hoover  Institution, 
Archivist  Emerita  Elena  Danielson,  was  also  closely  involved  in  these 
developments.  Although  Hoover  was  not  represented  in  the  former  Osobyi 
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Archive  and  hence  was  not  trying  to  repatriate  its  own  lost  patrimony,  her 
institution  has  been  one  of  the  key  targets  of  Russian  Government  efforts 
in  the  United  States  in  the  programme  for  repatriating  archival  Rossica. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  a  parallel  legal  development  in  Russia,  on  which 
I  now  place  more  importance,  namely  another  Federal  Law  enacted  in 
October  1992  providing  the  ‘Fundamental  Legislation  on  Culture  of  the 
Russian  Federation’.  Article  59,  ‘Russian  cultural  and  historical  valuables 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  Federation’,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Russian  Federation  is  implementing  a  purposeful  policy 
for  the  return  of  cultural  valuables  unlawfully  transported  from 
its  territory.  All  cultural  valuables  transported  abroad  unlawfully 
that  are  recognized  as  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  people  of  the 
Russian  Federation,  are  liable  for  return  to  their  home  country, 
regardless  of  their  temporary  location  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  export.18 

That  law  was  the  basis  for  the  officially  sanctioned  programme  of  repa¬ 
triation  for  archival  Rossica  abroad,  often  irrespective  as  to  whether  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  country  ‘illegally’  or  was  of  foreign  emigre  provenance. 

In  connection  with  restitution  claims  from  abroad  for  archives,  only  those 
among  holdings  from  the  Special  Archive  are  eligible,  thus  eliminating  any 
of  the  archival  Rossica  Soviet  authorities  seized  during  or  after  the  war 
that  was  transferred  to  other  federal  archives,  such  as  the  many  emigre 
socialist,  including  many  Menshevik  records  from  the  IISH  Paris  Branch 
that  had  been  transferred  to  other  archives,  together  with  the  papers  of 
Russian  liberal  historian  and  revolutionary-era  politician  Pavel  Miliukov, 
which  were  seized  in  Paris,  along  with  the  archives  of  the  Turgenev  Library 
that  still  continues  in  Paris. 

In  the  case  of  countries  seeking  the  return  of  captured  foreign  holdings 
in  the  Special  Archive,  Russian  archivists  in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  devised  a  strategy  early  on  of  requiring  claimant  countries 
to  turn  over  in  exchange  any  archival  ‘Rossica’  uncovered  in  their  own 
repositories.  In  the  Belgian  case,  when  one  Russian  emigre  collection 
found  could  not  legally  be  returned  to  Russia,  Russian  archivists  settled 
for  microfilm,  and  even  then  the  return  of  the  Belgian  archives  from 
Russia  was  dubbed  an  ‘exchange’.  In  fact,  almost  every  legal  instrument, 
or  act  of  conveyance,  for  post-1991  restitution  of  archives  has  used  the 
term  ‘exchange’,  rather  than  term  ‘restitution’  that  might  imply  a  legal 
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imperative.  In  addition  to  the  required  ‘compensation’  in  storage  charges 
and  other  fees  that  legislators  had  written  into  the  1998  law,  they  further 
require  the  receiving  side  to  pay  for  microfilming  the  archives  before  return, 
or  at  least  those  that  Russian  archivists  decide  might  be  of  most  interest 
to  Russian  researchers.  In  cases  such  as  Liechtenstein  and  the  Rothschild 
family,  the  returns  involved  rather  significant  ‘compensation’,  to  the  extent 
the  owners  actually  had  to  ‘purchase’  their  archives  back,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Russian  law,  by  purchasing  some  exceedingly  expensive  components 
of  archival  Rossica  from  auction  houses  for  the  purpose  of  ‘exchange’. 

The  possibility  of  repatriating  foreign  Rossica,  beneficial  agreements, 
and  other  factors  of  ‘compensation’  may  well  have  encouraged  Russian 
archivists  in  Russia  to  opt  for  restitution  in  contrast  to  counterpart  museum 
directors.  The  Pushkin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Moscow  controls  more 
‘trophy’  art  than  any  other  in  the  capital,  and  suffered  few  losses  in  the 
course  of  German  occupation,  but  its  director  Irina  Antonova  nevertheless 
remains  one  of  the  staunchest  opponents  of  the  restitution  of  art  and  other 
cultural  valuables. 

(9)  We  might  add  the  fact  that  archival  returns  involved  the  willingness  of 
archivists  from  the  receiving  countries,  and  their  diplomatic  representatives, 
to  offer  not  only  ‘compensation’  the  Russian  archivists  were  demanding. 
They  were  also  willing  to  travel  numerous  times  to  Russia  to  negotiate  with 
their  Russian  colleagues,  and  spent  long  days  in  the  former  Special  Archive 
checking  and  identifying  the  files  to  be  returned. 

While  many  of  the  captured  foreign  records  so  long  held  secret  in  the 
Osobyi  Archive  have  gone  home  since  their  1990  discovery,  we  also  need  to 
remember  the  captured  records  from  several  other  countries  still  remaining 
in  Moscow,  even  some  representing  Holocaust  victim  losses,  raising  the 
question  of  why  Russia  has  not  facilitated  their  return,  despite  numerous 
signed  international  pledges  and  diplomatic  agreements.  Notably  also, 
many  archives  of  former  East  European  brethren  remain  in  Moscow.  Most 
especially  Poland  has  not  been  the  recipient  of  any  files  since  the  transfers 
in  the  1950s,  except  for  copies  of  a  few  symbolic  documents  regarding  the 
Katyn  massacre.19 

The  1998/2000  Russian  Law  regulating  cultural  property  transferred  to 
Russia  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War  makes  no  distinction  among 
archives,  books  and  art.  The  law  forbids  restitution  to  Germany,  but  even 
private  trophies  not  covered  by  the  law  have  not  returned.  Neither  have 
the  archives  belonging  to  enemies  of  the  National  Socialist  regime,  such  as 
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Jewish  Communities  or  other  Holocaust  victims.  Most  notable  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  prominent  pre-Holocaust  Jewish  victim  is  the  major  fond  of  Rathenau 
papers  (with  419  files),  which  is  still  held  in  the  former  Special  Archive  and 
has  been  under  contention  by  family  heirs  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  for 
years.  After  all  Rathenau  was  assassinated  in  1922  by  a  right-wing  extremist, 
and  his  papers  had  been  seized  by  the  SD-Hauptamt  as  a  prime  example 
of  a  leading  German  Jewish  politician.  Should  not  Rathenau  qualify  as  a 
victim  of  proto-Nazi  anti-Semitism? 

At  least  in  the  case  of  Western  Europe  and  the  Rothschild  family,  many 
Jewish  Holocaust-related  archives  already  have  returned,  although  some 
important  Jewish  and  Masonic  archives  from  France  remain  in  RGVA.  But 
since  the  1998/2000  law  and  implementation  procedures,  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  single  out  Jewish  property  as  distinct  from  other,  or  to  suggest 
it  be  given  specific  attention  in  terms  of  restitution.  Rosarkhiv  restitution 
negotiations  have  been  only  on  a  bilateral  country-by-country  basis.  Perhaps 
now,  in  the  wake  of  decisions  to  return  more  Austrian  Jewish  archives, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  those  of  Jewish  provenance  from  Germany, 
as  well  as  those  from  other  victims  of  the  Nazi  regime  from  other  countries 
still  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  During  the  Soviet  period,  Jewish  archival 
materials,  in  the  Special  Archive  were  frequently  left  undescribed,  or  at 
best  inadequately  described.  Since  1991  considerable  foreign  financial  and 
technical  assistance  has  brought  noticeable  improvements  in  the  description 
of  Jewish  archival  holdings,  although  much  more  is  needed.20  Similarly, 
much  more  descriptive  cataloguing  is  needed  for  art  and  library  books  from 
victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

Soviet  agents  retrieved  most  of  the  Soviet  archives  seized  by  the  invader, 
and  even  a  great  deal  of  emigre  Rossica,  which  the  Nazis  had  earlier  col¬ 
lected.  So  why  is  there  still  little  hope  that  ‘the  last  prisoners  of  the  Second 
World  War’  will  be  freed?  At  least  we  can  take  satisfaction  that  most  of  the 
foreign  captured  holdings  in  RGVA  have  been  identified  as  to  provenance, 
which  is  hardly  the  case  with  many  of  the  ‘trophy’  books  or  art  still  held 
in  many  Russian  repositories.  ‘Intellectual  access’  to  captured  archives  has 
thus  kept  pace  with  the  improved  ‘intellectual  access’  to  Russian  archival 
holdings  generally.  The  legacy  of  ‘displaced’  (if  not  ‘trophy’)  archives  has  at 
least  to  that  extent  benefited  from  the  major  archival  transition  in  Russia. 
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Endnotes 

*  This  and  the  two  following  articles  are  based  on  papers  presented  at  the  panel  on  Archives. 
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3  See  my  summary  account,  ‘Tracing  “Trophy”  Books  in  Russia’,  Solanus  19  (2005),  pp. 
131-45. 

4  See  my  article,  ‘Displaced  Archives  and  Restitution  Problems  on  the  Eastern  Front  from 
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Archival  Commission  Update’,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies 
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Russian  Archives  Abroad:  Safe 
Havens,  Safe  Returns? 


Elena  S.  Danielson 

Eminent  Russians  have  played  a  key  role  in  the  international  agreements  to 
protect  endangered  cultural  heritage  such  as  archives.1  In  1874  Alexander  II 
convened  the  international  conference  that  produced  the  influential  Brussels 
Declaration,  which  included  language  in  article  8  about  the  protection  of 
works  of  art  and  science  in  times  of  war.2  The  Russian  diplomat  Fedor  F. 
Martens  made  key  contributions  to  the  evolution  of  international  norms, 
as  did  Foreign  Minister  Mikhail  N.  Murav'ev.  Nicholas  II  convened  the 
conference  that  produced  the  landmark  1907  Hague  Convention.3  Primarily 
concerned  with  protecting  human  rights  in  time  of  war,  the  convention 
includes,  in  articles  23  and  56,  protection  of  educational  institutions  includ¬ 
ing  historic  monuments  and  works  of  art  and  science.  The  emigre  artist, 
orientalist,  and  amateur  archeologist  Nicholas  Roerich  was  responsible  for 
the  1935  Washington  Pact  for  the  Protection  of  Artistic  and  Scientific  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Historic  Monuments,  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  ratified 
by  the  US  Congress.4  Russians  were  instrumental  in  linking  provisions  for 
protecting  cultural  heritage  with  securing  basic  human  rights  in  times  of 
war  and  crisis.  It  is  part  of  the  Russian  intellectual  heritage  to  value  such 
works  including  endangered  archives. 

While  traditionally  diplomats  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  return 
of  official  archives  carried  off  by  invaders,  such  as  portions  of  the  Smolensk 
archives  seized  in  World  War  II  and  returned  in  2002, 5  cultural  property 
in  the  form  of  personal  papers  and  manuscripts  have  long  been  subject  to 
dispute  as  well.  In  the  20th  century,  millions  of  displaced  persons,  refugees, 
and  exiles  generated  a  huge  body  of  cultural  materials  that  reflected  the 
experience  of  immigration  and  exile.  A  prime  example  is  the  sprawling 
collection  of  personal  papers  from  many  sources  assembled  by  emigre 
Menshevik  and  archivist  extraordinaire  Boris  I.  Nicolaevsky.6  This  large 
body  of  diverse  materials  documents  the  political  battles  of  the  Russian 
emigration.  The  concept  of  archival  cultural  property  has  expanded  to 
include  these  vulnerable  treasures  as  well.  Despite  sporadically  intensive 
study  in  recent  years,  definitive  scholarly  analysis  of  these  rich  resources 
has  really  yet  to  be  done.  For  much  of  the  20th  century,  war  and  revolution 
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battered  the  Russian  emigres  and  dispersed  their  archives  and  papers.  For 
two  decades  after  the  fall  of  communism,  restitution  claims  and  counter 
claims  continued  to  batter  Russian  archives  abroad.7  As  a  working  archivist, 
I  have  watched  solutions  to  these  restitution  controversies  gradually  emerge. 

From  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  Civil  War  up  through 
perestroika,  the  task  for  archivists  holding  Russian  archives  and  manuscripts 
outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  deceptively  simple:  to  collect  and  preserve 
as  much  of  the  Russian  heritage  abroad  as  possible.  These  artifacts  include 
fragmentary  personal  papers,  scraps  of  official  archives,  stray  pamphlets, 
mimeographed  camp  newspapers,  and  many  items  of  unclear  significance. 
The  heterogeneous  materials  stranded  outside  Russian  borders  include 
diplomatic  files  that  tsarist  era  statesmen  were  unwilling  to  see  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  regime  they  did  not  recognize  as  legitimate.  There  are  also 
the  writings  of  the  emigres  who  established  communities  in  Australia, 
China,  Europe,  Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  Loss,  in  its  various 
forms,  is  a  continuous  theme.  Some  elements  preserve  the  remnants  of  a 
lost  aristocratic  world;  others  preserve  the  radical  views  of  the  communist 
factions  that  lost  out  in  various  power  struggles.  Often  these  Russians  saw 
their  papers  as  the  remains  of  a  culture  that  was  lost  in  its  former  homeland. 


The  Twin  Mandates  of  Preservation  and  Equal  Access 

Preserving  the  evidence  of  these  losses  is  one  mandate  for  archivists.  The 
other  is  providing  equal  access  for  all  scholars,  and  this  opens  up  the  records 
for  unexpected  uses.  Beyond  their  value  for  social  history  and  nostalgia, 
the  papers  were  used  for  more  practical  purposes.  For  much  of  the  20th 
century  these  scraps  of  history  provided  the  main  clues  in  the  west  to  a 
closed  society  and  its  history.  Even  tiny  shreds  of  history  were  saved  as  the 
possible  missing  pieces  of  a  bigger  puzzle.  In  the  United  States,  two  of  the 
largest  repositories  of  Russian  archives  and  manuscripts  abroad,  the  Hoover 
Institution  Archives  at  Stanford  University  and  the  Bakhmeteff  Archive  at 
Columbia  University,  supplied  scholars  with  glimpses  of  Soviet  history  as 
refracted  through  the  perspective  of  emigres  such  as  Nicolaevsky,  whose 
collection  was  long  the  most  heavily  used  at  the  Hoover  Archives. 

The  archivists  responsible  for  these  materials  often  felt  a  keen  responsibil¬ 
ity  as  ‘keepers  of  the  flame’,  entrusted  with  preserving  the  Russians’  history 
‘for  them’,  in  anticipation  of  a  vague  future  time  whenever  they  joined  the 
world  community  of  scholars.  Occasionally  the  donor  agreements  had  explicit 
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clauses  for  restitution  if  a  democratic  regime  were  to  be  re-established  in 
the  homeland.8  These  clauses,  though  vague,  sometimes  appeared  in  donor 
agreements  both  for  official  papers  and  also  for  private  papers  produced 
primarily  abroad.  The  clauses  were  idealistic  in  that  home  countries  had  not 
always  been  scrupulously  democratic  prior  to  communism.  As  an  archivist 
charged  with  protecting  emigre  heritage,  my  primary  concern  was  facilitating 
and  maximizing  research  use  so  that  the  history  of  the  emigration  would  be 
better  understood.  Use  expanded  into  unexpected  areas.  Open  and  equitable 
access  is  the  guiding  principle  for  archivists  in  democratic  societies.  I  also 
shared  the  view  that  our  calling  was  to  preserve  these  materials  for  the 
culture  that  produced  it.  This  view  was  put  to  the  test  during  perestroika, 
when  Russian  society  unexpectedly  did  in  fact  begin  to  behave  in  ways 
the  west  recognized  as  ‘normal’.  Perestroika  forced  the  issue  of  whether  to 
‘return’  Russian  archives  and  manuscripts  to  the  motherland. 


Pressures  to  Transfer  Archives  and  Papers  after  Perestroika 

The  code  of  ethics  of  the  International  Council  on  Archives  mandates,  in 
section  2,  that  ‘Archivists  should  cooperate  in  the  repatriation  of  displaced 
archives.’9  Nonetheless,  surrendering  carefully  preserved  materials  is  not  a 
part  of  their  psychology.  Archivists  collect  and  preserve.  On  both  coasts, 
archivists  started  to  examine  deeds  of  gift  and  see  distinctions.  Nearly  all 
of  the  Boris  I.  Nicolaevsky  collection  at  the  Hoover  Archives,  including  the 
extraordinary  Trotsky  papers,  were  produced  in  a  wide  range  of  geographical 
locations,  almost  all  of  them  outside  of  Soviet  or  Russian  borders.  They 
could  not  be  returned  to  Russia  since  they  had  never  been  there.  Most,  but 
not  all,  of  the  other  materials  were  also  private  property,  the  ownership  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  legal  title.  Only  the  legal  owner  could  transfer 
title.  Even  the  official  government  archives  abroad  had  complications,  such 
as  Russian-language  records  preserved  and  generated  by  stranded  consulates 
with  the  financial  support  of  the  United  States  government.  Who  actually 
owned  these  archives?  As  an  archivist,  my  naive  viewpoint  expanded  to 
appreciate  emigre  papers  as  an  essential  part  of  American  culture,  a  nation 
created  by  immigrant  families.  The  once  simple  task  of  preserving  archival 
Rossica  abroad  for  the  homeland  became  complicated  by  the  events  of  1991 
when  the  prospect  was  no  longer  abstract. 

The  venerable  Bakhmeteff  Archive  was  pressured  on  several  occasions, 
primarily  in  2002,  to  repatriate  the  Semenovskii  Regiment  Papers,  the 
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Izmailovskii  Regiment  Papers,  and  the  Imperial  Corps  of  Pages  Papers. 
Each  collection  had  a  different  donor  agreement,  each  of  which  the  director 
of  the  archive  examined  in  great  detail.  She  concluded  that  repatriating 
any  of  these  collections  would  violate  the  donor  agreement  or  deed  of 
gift.10  Vladimir  Putin  visited  the  Bakhmeteff  Archive  in  2003.  Even  though 
American  contract  law  tenaciously  protects  private  ownership,  the  pressure 
was  intense. 

Professional  archivists  were  not  sure  what  to  do:  Graciously  send  things 
back  to  the  source  culture  without  questions?  Bill  the  homeland  for  storage 
and  maintenance  costs?  Examine  all  the  legal  loopholes?  Protect  the  status 
quo?  Work  out  sharing  arrangements?  Establish  exchanges?  Improvising 
under  time  pressure,  I  tried  several  of  these  approaches,  and  found  them  all 
inadequate.  As  professionals  used  to  implementing  rules,  archivists  wanted 
a  well-grounded,  definitive  solution.  First  we  went  back  to  basic  principles 
such  as  provenance. 


The  Basic  Principle  of  Provenance 

In  archival  theory,  provenance  is  the  basis  of  context  and  integrity,  and  the 
place  to  begin  investigating  the  proper  disposition  of  archives.  Generally 
speaking,  the  guidelines  for  appropriate  placement  follow  common  sense 
using  this  principle  of  provenance.  Inactive  official  government  papers 
belong  in  the  archives  of  that  government  or  its  legal  successor,  even  if 
borders  shift.  Archives  follow  the  flag,  according  to  Ernst  Posner,  the  doyen 
of  American  archival  theory.11  Many  legal  experts  consider  government 
records  inalienable  in  that  they  cannot  be  legally  transferred  to  another 
owner  other  than  the  sovereign  state  that  produced  them.12  Local  history 
archives  belong  in  the  geographical  area  that  created  them.  Special  interest 
archives  belong  with  sympathetic  organizations.  Archives  are  best  served  in 
the  linguistic  community  of  the  main  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Cultural  heritage  generally  belongs  in  the  culture  that  produced  it,  or  its 
closest  successor. 

Another  basic  principle  is  the  distinction  between  private  papers  and 
government  records.  This  distinction  is  understood  somewhat  differently  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Europe  and  Russia.  Most  Americans  see  private 
papers  as  private  property  that  can  be  bought  and  sold.  The  International 
Council  on  Archives  and  various  international  agreements,  such  as  the 
1970  UNESCO  Convention,  allow  for  the  ‘nationalization’  of  private  papers 
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with  national  significance,  once  the  materials  have  been  identified  as  such 
and  placed  under  publicly  recognized  protection.  The  United  States  is  a 
signatory  of  the  1970  convention.13  There  is  no  provision  for  nationalizing 
papers  created  outside  the  national  boundaries,  although  some  archivists 
make  this  assumption. 

How  do  these  basic  principles  apply  to  Russian  archives  and  papers 
abroad?  Do  the  papers  belong  to  the  linguistic  community  that  was  the 
original  source  of  the  emigration  or  to  the  country  that  provided  sanctu¬ 
ary  over  generations?  Archivists  are  adept  at  following  instructions,  even 
complex  ones.  There  was  considerable  study  of  these  issues,  and  a  search  for 
definitive  solutions.  Two  decades  after  perestroika,  it  is  possible  to  evaluate 
the  disposition  of  displaced  culture  in  an  expanded  theoretical  framework, 
and  two  American  archivists  have  enlarged  the  concept  of  provenance  to 
include  place  and  ethnicity. 


Official  Archives  and  the  Provenance  of  Place 

Jeanette  Bastien  has  developed  a  concept  of  ‘provenance  of  place’  based  on 
an  example  in  the  Caribbean.  Denmark  and  the  United  States  removed 
official  government  archives  from  the  Virgin  Islands  during  decolonization, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  lost  their  history.  Government  archives  belong  to 
the  government  that  created  them.  This  action  was  formally  correct,  but 
left  the  Virgin  Islands  bereft  of  their  own  history.  The  remedy  is  jointly 
held  archives,  by  means  of  surrogate  copies,  whether  on  paper  or  in  digital 
formats.  The  need  for  shared  cultural  heritage  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  valid  concept.  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  from  1648  has  provisions  for 
making  copies  of  archives  if  needed  when  borders  shift.  Certainly  with 
current  scanning  technology  it  is  relatively  easy  to  share  content  across 
borders  although  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  artifactual  or  trophy 
value  of  original  archives.  Russian  emigres  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
communities  they  joined  in  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Paris,  and  their 
papers  are  part  of  the  histories  of  those  communities  and  can  be  seen  as 
joint  heritage.  The  tsarist  Russian  diplomatic  files  stranded  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  contain  the  story  of  the  great  Jewish  immigration  to 
North  America  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  definitely  in  the  category 

r 

of  shared  cultural  heritage.  Emigre  archives,  like  colonial  archives,  belong 
to  a  place  different  from  the  official  homeland.14  Provenance  of  place  would 
suggest  certain  exceptions  to  the  concept  of  the  inviolability  of  government 
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records,  in  that  consulate  papers  generated  in  the  United  States  with  US 
support  about  US  citizens  should  remain  readily  accessible  in  the  US  in 
one  format  or  another. 


Private  Papers  and  Provenance  of  Ethnicity 

Displaced  archives  mirror  the  layered  identity  of  emigres  and  layered  identity 
of  their  papers.  Estonian  papers,  for  example,  have  been  deposited  at  the 
Minnesota  Immigration  History  Center,  as  part  of  the  history  of  that  state 
and  its  ethnic  enclaves.  Joel  Wurl,  who  served  as  director  of  the  centre, 
makes  a  strong  case  that  emigre  archives  belong  with  the  community  that 
provided  refuge,  not  the  country  that  forced  people  to  leave.  The  papers 
reflect  a  dual  identity  and  the  ethnic  mix  that  created  the  community.  An 
independent  Estonia  has  persuaded  some  groups  to  place  emigre  papers  in 
the  archives  in  Tallinn,  including  materials  that  had  been  created  in  the 
United  States.  Wurl’s  concept  of  a  ‘provenance  of  ethnicity’,  specifically  a 
provenance  of  layered  ethnicity,  counters  the  provenance  of  the  linguistic 
homeland.15 

Provenance  as  ethnicity  and  provenance  as  linguistic  identity  diverge  over 
time  as  families  assimilate  and  succeeding  generations  switch  languages: 
a  point  used  in  justifying  transfer  of  ethnic  Russian  materials  abroad  to 
Russia,  where  the  majority  of  scholars  can  actually  read  the  language.16  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  Russians  immigrants,  from  scientists  like  Igor  Sikorsky, 
to  writers  like  Vladimir  Nabokov,  to  Hollywood  actors  like  Yul  Brynner, 
all  contributed  a  great  deal  to  American  social  history.  Russian  immigrants 
are  part  of  the  American  story. 

These  two  expanded  principles  of  ‘provenance  of  place’  and  ‘provenance 
of  ethnicity’  provide  room  for  a  more  differentiated  and  nuanced  judgement 
on  the  proper  disposition  of  emigre  archives,  particularly  archival  Rossica 
abroad. 

First  perestroika  and  then  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  pre¬ 
cipitated  intense  discussions  of  these  issues.  But  they  are  not  entirely 
new  problems.  Four  examples  serve  as  snapshots  of  the  situation  prior  to 
perestroika. 

(i)  One  pre-war  case  of  forced  repatriation  may  have  occurred  in  Paris 
in  1936.  In  a  still  rather  mysterious  operation,  the  Soviet  security  services 
broke  into  the  offices  of  Boris  Nicolaevsky,  located  at  7  rue  Michelet,  Paris, 
on  6  November  1936. 17  Nicolaevsky  was  working  as  the  Paris  representative 
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of  the  International  Institute  of  Social  History  and  was  collecting  materials 
for  the  famous  Dutch  repository.  Whatever  actually  happened,  the  emigre 
community  adamantly  believed  that  the  Soviet  secret  police  burgled  the 
IISH  branch  library  and  stole  the  papers  of  Lev  Trotsky.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  materials  in  question  and  their  current  location  are  still  unclear. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Russian  emigre  collection  in  Prague 
was  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  official  agreement  of  the 
Czechoslovak  government.  Certainly  the  Russian  emigre  community  was 
not  entirely  in  accord  with  this  action.18  The  collection  is  known  as  the 
Russian  Foreign  Historical  Archive,  Prague  (Russkii  zagranichnyi  istorich- 
eskii  arkhiv  or  RZIA  using  its  Russian  acronym).  Much  of  the  materials 
are  now  in  the  State  Archives  of  the  Russian  Federation  (Gosudarstvennyi 
Arkhiv  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  or  GARF),  while  other  components  have  been 
distributed  in  various  other  Russian  repositories. 

(3)  About  the  same  time  the  archives  of  the  Russian  Synod  Abroad 
(1921-1945)  were  seized  by  Soviet  authorities,  in  this  case  without  an  official 
agreement.  These  ecclesiastical  records  had  been  entirely  produced  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  so  it  was  not  a  ‘return’  in  the  usual  sense. 

(4)  Later  there  were  apparently  efforts  at  claiming  Russian-language 
materials  abroad  in  the  1970s  following  the  International  Council  on 
Archives  resolutions  on  restitution,  published  in  Bulletin  #7,  October  1976 
and  October  1977.  On  8  June  1978,  the  Main  Archival  Administration  of 
the  USSR  (Glavnoe  arkhivnoe  upravlenie  or  Glavarkhiv)  issued  a  formal 
request  through  the  United  States  State  Department  for  the  ‘return’  or 
transfer  of  certain  Russian  materials  in  the  United  States.  The  request  did 
not  produce  results.19  At  least  not  right  away. 

It  was  perestroika  that  initially  reopened  more  serious  discussions,  espe¬ 
cially  for  official  government  archives  abroad.  Inspired  by  the  more  liberal 
atmosphere  in  Moscow,  the  Hoover  Institution  began  considering  microfilm 
exchanges  as  early  as  1988. 20  At  the  same  time,  the  US  National  Archives 
was  also  watching  developments  with  keen  interest.  With  Russia  joining  the 
community  of  nations  in  a  more  open  and  democratic  way,  the  objections  to 
repatriation  lost  credibility  and  were  replaced  by  enthusiasm  for  encouraging 
the  new  forces  for  change  in  Russia.  The  most  obvious  archival  candidate 
for  repatriation  was  the  tsarist  diplomatic  records  that  were  divided  between 
the  US  National  Archives  and  Hoover  Institution  Archives. 

How  the  tsarist-era  diplomatic  collection  came  to  be  split  between 
Washington  and  California  is  a  dramatic  story.21  The  drama  began  on  the 
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evening  of  16  November  1933.  The  agreement  between  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Maxim  Litvinov  to  extend  American  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Soviet  Union  would  take  effect  within  a  few  hours.  United  States  troops 
entered  the  old  tsarist  embassy  building  at  1125  Sixteenth  Street  NW  in 
Washington  D.C.,  just  as  the  building  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  successor  government  to  Imperial  Russia.  The  troops  removed 
500  packing  crates  and  stored  them  in  a  facility  owned  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  About  100  crates  contained  imperial  consular  archives.  Not  all  of  the 
tsarist  diplomatic  papers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Department.  In 
1933  embassy  attache  Sergei  Ughet  delivered  extensive  files  to  the  Hoover 
Institution  at  Stanford  University  for  safe  keeping.22  The  official  tsarist 
diplomatic  files  were  essentially  split  between  Stanford  and  Washington  and 
were  to  be  retained  indefinitely.  While  the  reasoning  behind  this  division 
is  not  documented,  internal  evidence  suggests  that  ‘the  consular  records 
were  left  to  the  US  government  because  they  did  not  contain  any  sensitive 
information.’ 23  The  embassy  records  entrusted  to  the  Hoover  Archives  in 
California  contained  personal  data  on  White  Russians,  who  feared  retalia¬ 
tion.  The  records  are  a  mix  of  pre-revolutionary  consular  and  embassy  files 
as  well  as  the  records  generated  by  the  offices  that  continued  to  function 
after  the  Russian  Revolution  without  official  connections  to  the  homeland. 
(There  is  a  mirror  collection,  American  diplomatic  files  stranded  in  Russia 
by  the  Revolution.  Some  of  these  American  files  were  retrieved  from  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  1930s  with  minimal  obstruction.24  The  Soviet  authorities 
seem  to  have  recognized  the  US  claims  to  their  diplomatic  papers  without 
demanding  reciprocity.) 

Sixteen  years  after  the  seizure  of  the  Russian  records  in  Washington, 
in  1949,  American  legal  counsel  determined  that  the  tsarist  files  in  State 
Department  custody  legally  belonged  to  the  United  States  and  the  files 
were  transferred  to  the  US  National  Archives  as  record  group  261.3  Records 
of  Imperial  Russian  Consulates  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ,  1844-1929. 
The  main  considerations  were  that  the  former  Imperial  Russian  consulates 
had  been  largely  funded  by  the  United  States  after  1917,  and  also  that  the 
files  had  been  in  American  hands  for  over  a  decade  already.  The  Hoover 
Institution  likewise  claimed  title  to  the  Russian  archives  in  its  custody.  The 
deeds  of  gift  and  related  contracts  signed  by  the  exiled  emigres  were  held 
to  be  legally  binding  in  perpetuity. 

Over  the  years  these  Russian  diplomatic  papers  were  gradually  acknowl¬ 
edged,  catalogued,  and  preserved  both  in  California  and  in  Washington. 
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The  files  in  the  National  Archives  came  from  seven  consular  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  three  in  Canada.  Consular  files  were  consolidated  in  the 
Washington  embassy  in  the  late  1920s.  The  more  extensive  files  at  Hoover 
included  the  Washington,  D.C.,  embassy  files.25 

What  happened  next  occurred  during  a  shift  in  perceptions  about  inter¬ 
national  law.  What  is  the  legal  disposition  of  displaced  government  records, 
particularly  diplomatic  files?  From  1648,  with  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
that  ended  the  30  Years  War,  until  the  twentieth  century,  the  ownership  of 
government  record  followed  an  easy  formula,  archives  follow  the  flag.  With 
changes  in  sovereignty  and  borders,  the  disposition  of  government  records 
was  routinely  included  in  peace  treaties.  The  20th  century  overturned  this 
neat  paradigm.  To  compensate,  during  the  course  of  the  20th  century  a 
series  of  increasingly  meaningful  international  conventions  was  passed  to 
strengthen  the  protection  of  cultural  property,  including  archives.  One  of 
the  first  was  included  in  the  1907  Hague  IV  Convention,  which  was  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  United  States.  Also  of  note  is  the  well-written  Roerich 
Pact  of  1935,  also  signed  and  ratified  by  the  United  States.  The  Russian 
painter  Roerich  had  developed  an  interest  in  cultural  property  from  his  study 
of  archeological  and  folklore  objects.  The  ban  on  seizing  foreign  archives 
was  mostly  ignored,  as  the  legal  ruling  of  1949  indicates.  The  1907  Hague 
convention  seemed  to  be  going  the  way  of  the  1928  Kellogg  Briand  Pact 
that  outlawed  war  itself.  In  1954  the  United  States  participated  in  a  fresh 
attempt  with  a  new  international  Hague  Convention  to  protect  cultural 
property  during  wartime.  The  convention  has  a  protocol  with  language 
requiring  the  return  of  archives  displaced  by  war.  The  same  protocol  bans 
the  use  of  cultural  property  as  reparations.26  The  United  States  encouraged 
scores  of  nations  to  sign  on.  The  United  States  signed  off  on  the  text  in 
1954,  and  for  decades  American  officials  stated  publicly  that  they  considered 
the  terms  binding.  Because  of  Cold  War  concerns,  the  US  Senate  failed 
to  ratify  the  1954  Hague  treaty  on  displaced  archives  until  October  2008, 
some  54  years  later. 

In  between,  UNESCO  stepped  in  to  protect  cultural  property  from 
illegal  export  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  The  non-retroactive  1970 
UNESCO  Convention,  signed  and  ratified  by  the  United  States,  is  now  the 
‘bright  line'  used  by  many  museums  in  avoiding  restitution  claims.  The 
formal  text  and  detailed  information  on  implementation  are  available  on 
the  US  State  Department  website.27  There  is  an  attempt  to  use  1970  as  an 
informal  ‘statute  of  limitations’.  Materials  alienated  from  the  country  of 
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origin  after  1970  are  subject  to  more  intense  scrutiny  as  to  legal  ownership 
and  the  methods  of  export.28  Whether  this  1970  dividing-line  will  be  used 
for  archives  as  well  as  antiquities  is  yet  to  be  seen.  It  would  not  necessarily 
apply  to  official  papers,  which  are  seen  as  inalienable  and  inviolable.  In  1978 
UNESCO  and  the  International  Council  on  Archives  (ICA)  began  apply¬ 
ing  protective  measures  to  government  documents  which  they  considered 
inalienable,  and  displacement  of  them  not  subject  to  a  statute  of  limitations. 
Not  always  addressed  was  the  fate  of  the  archives  created  abroad  by  exiles, 
refugees,  and  displaced  persons. 

By  the  1970s  there  was  a  growing  discrepancy  between  the  consensus 
on  the  proper  disposition  of  Russian  archives  abroad  and  the  reality.  This 
discrepancy  would  play  itself  out  in  an  elaborate  dance  over  the  next  thirty 
years.  Funding  for  preservation  microfilming  in  the  1980s  and  the  advent  of 
digital  copies  in  the  1990s  accelerated  the  debate  as  the  concept  of  backup 
copies  and  surrogate  use  copies  entered  the  discussion. 

In  the  late  1980s  both  Hoover  and  the  Russian  archives  were  microfilm¬ 
ing  collections  for  preservation  purposes.  Hoover  relied  heavily  on  grant 
money  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  The  Okhrana 
archives,  tsarist-era  secret  police  files  surreptitiously  shipped  to  Hoover 
in  1926  from  the  Russian  embassy  in  Paris,  were  among  the  first  Russian 
collections  filmed.  While  the  original  purpose  was  preservation,  it  became 
relatively  inexpensive  to  print  use  copies  once  a  good  quality  preservation 
master  was  available.  Since  the  Russian  archivists  were  also  microfilming 
their  collections,  Hoover  archivist  Charles  Palm  together  with  Hoover 
Institution  director  W.  Glenn  Campbell  began  sending  feelers  to  the  Soviet 
archives  about  possible  exchanges  of  microfilm  copies  in  1988.  Nothing 
came  of  the  initial  requests. 

The  US  National  Archives  Solution 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  increased  interest  in  the  Russian  consular 
records  at  the  National  Archives.  NARA  (the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration)  was  sensitive  to  the  UNESCO  and  ICA  discussions  and 
began  to  reevaluate  the  legal  status  of  the  collection  261.3,  The  Records  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Consulates  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ,  1844-1929. 
Accepted  international  practice  began  to  tilt  in  the  direction  of  restitution 
and  repatriation  just  as  Gorbachev’s  policy  of  glasnost  made  return  of  records 
to  a  more  open  Russian  society  politically  acceptable.  NARA  proceeded 
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in  a  very  logical  and  orderly  fashion.  The  idea  of  return  began  to  gain 
traction.  Much  of  the  consular  business  had  to  do  with  the  massive  Jewish 
emigration  from  Russia  to  the  United  States  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century. 
There  were  extensive  files  on  individual  visa  requests.  American  genealogists 
compiled  an  index  of  Jewish  surnames  based  on  the  original  records.29 
Next,  the  consulate  records  from  Montreal,  Vancouver  and  Halifax  that  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Washington  embassy  decades  earlier  were  loaned 
to  Canada,  where  preservation  microfilms  were  produced.  The  originals 
were  then  returned  to  United  States  custody.  The  National  Archives  made 
a  high  quality  microfilm  copy  of  the  seven  US  consulate  archives.  Between 
the  Canadian  and  American  records,  263  rolls  of  microfilm  were  produced. 

Replevin  was  in  the  air.  Several  factors  were  at  work.  For  the  US  National 
Archives  the  principle  of  the  inalienability  of  government  records  trumped 
the  1949  legal  decision  that  the  United  States  had  acquired  legal  title. 
Returning  the  records  was  also  mandated  by  admittedly  unenforceable, 
but  increasingly  influential,  international  law.  The  Soviet  Union  under 
Gorbachev  was  opening  Soviet  archives  for  research  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  But  the  factor  that  clinched  the  deal  was  the  preservation  microfilm 
that  meant  the  record  could  not  be  withdrawn  or  altered.  The  copies  satisfied 
the  requirement  for  shared  cultural  heritage.  In  January  1990  Don  Wilson, 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  oversaw  the  return  of  the  original  consular 
records  to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  official  government  records,  as 
such  now  generally  considered  inalienable  by  the  International  Council  on 
Archives.  Repatriation  was  based  on  the  principle  of  provenance,  with  the 
USSR  as  the  recognized  successor  to  the  sovereign  state  that  created  the 
records.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  the  microfilm  meant  it  was  also 
a  reasonable  thing  to  do. 

NARA  was  following  the  precedent  set  by  the  so-called  ‘monuments  men’ 
of  World  War  II  who  ensured  that  displaced  archives  were  preserved  and 
returned.  Non-German  archives  found  by  the  Anglo-American  troops  were 
returned  to  the  country  of  origin  without  copies  being  made.  An  exception 
was  made  for  Jewish  archives  that  were  transferred  to  Jewish  organizations 
rather  than  the  country  of  origin.  The  Anglo-Americans  made  extensive 
microfilms  of  the  captured  German  archives  and  returned  the  originals  to 
the  country  they  recognized  as  the  legitimate  successor  government,  i.e.  West 
Germany.  NARA  widely  marketed  the  microfilm  over  the  years,  originally 
at  a  minimal  price  easily  within  the  reach  of  researchers.  NARA  still  sells 
these  reels  of  film,  now  at  $85  each.  The  Americans  saw  these  policies  as  an 
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enlightened  way  to  expose  the  crimes  of  the  Nazi  era  without  permanently 
retaining  the  archives  of  a  sovereign  state.  The  Germans  perceived  the 
opening  of  their  archives  by  the  victors  and  the  selling  of  copies  as  a  violation 
of  their  sovereignty  and  a  consequence  of  defeat.  After  World  War  II  the 
Germans  were  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  precipitate  a  diplomatic  crisis 
over  the  captured  German  records,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  microfilmed 
by  the  victors  and  their  history  was  marketed  did  register  as  an  affront.30 
All  in  all,  it  was  not  a  bad  solution  to  make  a  security  copy  and  return  the 
originals.  NARA  successfully  reapplied  this  template  in  dealing  with  the 
Russian  consular  records  in  1990. 


The  Hoover  Archives  Solution 

The  Hoover  Institution  was  also  interested  in  repatriation  of  Russian  history. 
Instead  of  returning  originals  and  keeping  microfilm  security  copies  as 
‘insurance’,  the  Hoover  Institution  Archives  under  Charles  Palm  adopted 
a  different  strategy,  but  one  that  was  also  notably  generous.  The  collections 
were  processed  relying  heavily  on  funding  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  One  of  the  big  advantages  of  this  filming  project  was  the 
file  level  processing  that  created  accurate  registers  to  the  materials  for  the 
first  time.  The  newly  accessible  originals  would  be  retained  in  California  but 
the  film  surrogates  would  support  the  exchange  for  copies  from  the  Russian 
archives,  known  to  be  filming  as  well.  For  Hoover  returning  originals  was 
not  an  option.  The  Russian  collection  was  at  the  core  of  the  Hoover  mission 
since  its  founding  and  title  was  defined  by  binding  contracts.  One  could 
argue  that  the  Hoover  archives,  as  a  cultural  site  where  the  materials  had 
been  gathered  and  preserved  for  decades,  constituted  provenance  of  place. 
Few  of  the  papers  had  actually  ever  been  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  Russia. 
The  presence  of  a  large  Russian  emigre  community  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  constituted  a  kind  of  provenance  of  ethnicity. 

On  29  May  1991,  shortly  before  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Hoover 
signed  an  agreement  with  Rudolf  Pikhoia,  the  head  of  the  archives  of  the 
Russian  Republic,  not  yet  the  head  of  the  archives  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  One  provision  of  the  agreement  was  the  exchange  of  copies  of  docu¬ 
ments  on  an  equal  basis.  Microfilm  was  not  specified  in  the  agreement,  but  it 
was  clearly  the  basis  of  the  agenda.  Unlike  the  National  Archives  programme 
of  repatriation,  there  was  no  discussion  of  returning  originals.  And,  unlike 
the  National  Archives  programme,  Hoover  wanted  something  in  exchange. 
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When  communism  collapsed  and,  as  Yeltsin’s  archivist,  Pikhoia  took  charge 
of  all  the  Russian  archives,  at  least  in  theory,  the  Hoover-Rosarkhiv  ex¬ 
change  went  into  full  gear.  It  became  the  target  of  intense  controversy.31 
The  exchange  was  termed  ‘temple  prostitution’  and  the  Americans  were 
called  ‘goats  in  the  garden’,  among  other  colourful  epithets.  The  exchange 
programme  was  eventually  trimmed  back  by  Duma  legislation  in  1995, 
and  exchanges  were  cut  back  to  just  one  repository:  the  State  Archives 
of  the  Russian  Federation  (GARF).  Two  others,  RGASPI  and  RGANI, 
abruptly  cancelled  participation.  Despite  the  curtailment  and  despite  the 
bad  publicity,  the  results  were  impressive:  10,000  rolls  of  microfilm  of  the 
Archives  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and  Soviet  State.32  The  Russians 
received  in  exchange  film  of  their  embassy  records  and  Russian  emigre 
papers,  including  the  Trotsky  papers  in  the  Boris  I.  Nicolaevsky  collection, 
a  topic  of  interest  since  at  least  1936.  While  Hoover  spent  millions  on  the 
microfilm  project,  Alexander  Yakovlev  expressed  a  widely  held  opinion  when 
he  said  the  Russians  ‘sold  the  film  too  cheaply’.33  Pikhoia’s  successor,  V. 
P.  Kozlov,  had  deep  reservations  about  the  microfilm  exchange  from  the 
beginning  and  openly  explained  his  views.34  The  films  have  been  widely 
used  as  the  basis  for  countless  publications  in  both  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  Research  use  is  the  justification  for  the  modern  archival  enterprise. 

At  an  exhibition,  ‘Returned  Rossica’,  in  November  2000,  sponsored  by 
Rosarkhiv  in  Moscow,  there  were  prints  produced  from  the  microfilmed 
Trotsky  manuscripts  from  the  Nicolaevsky  collection.  Also  on  display 
was  the  contract  for  the  microfilm  project.  The  exhibition  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  a  Rosarkhiv  conference  entitled  ‘Zarubezhnaia  arkhivnaia 
Rossika.  Itogi  i  perspektivy  vyiavleniia  i  vozvrashcheniia’.  The  microfilm 
was  recognized  as  repatriated  culture.  The  microfilm  agreement  between 
Hoover  and  Rosarkhiv  was  proudly  displayed  in  2000.  It  was  not  a  bad 
solution,  especially  for  private  papers  and  manuscripts. 


The  Museum  of  Russian  Culture  in  San  Francisco 

While  the  US  National  Archives  returned  originals  and  the  Hoover  Institu¬ 
tion  repatriated  copies  in  an  exchange  agreement,  a  hybrid  arrangement 
has  taken  place  with  the  holdings  of  the  Museum  of  Russian  Culture  in 
San  Francisco.  The  MRC  was  established  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to 
preserve  endangered  emigre  materials.  The  Soviet  acquisition  of  the  Prague 
emigre  archives  (RZIA)  served  as  a  cautionary  tale  that  Russian  emigre 
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papers  were  vulnerable,  not  just  to  loss,  but  also  to  perceived  adversaries. 
Half  a  century  later,  the  San  Francisco  emigre  community  began  to  look  for 
partners  in  preserving  its  heritage.  In  1999-2000  microfilm  copies  of  85  key 
MRC  collections  were  produced  with  funding  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  sponsorship  by  the  Hoover  Institution.  The  MRC 
films  were  used  by  the  Hoover  Archives,  with  written  permission,  in  its 
exchange  with  GARF.  Since  2004,  GARF  has  regularly  sent  archivists  to  the 
Russian  Museum  in  San  Francisco  to  assist  in  processing  and  cataloguing 
the  holdings,  particularly  the  unfilmed  materials.  On  30  December  2005 
a  large  shipment  of  materials  was  sent  from  the  MRC  in  San  Francisco 
to  GARF  in  Moscow.  The  shipment  consisted  primarily  of  emigre  books 
and  newspapers,  but  it  also  included  some  manuscripts.  At  the  May  2010 
meeting  of  the  MRC  an  announcement  was  made  that  shipments  to  Russia 
had  been  suspended  and  replaced  by  an  extensive  scanning  project  in  order 
to  create  a  shared  cultural  heritage.35  The  potential  for  exchanging  digital 
use  copies  may  supplement  the  transfer  of  originals  and  microfilm  copies. 
This  hybrid  solution  permits  the  local  Russian  community  in  San  Francisco 
to  retain  many  original  items  as  artifacts  and  relics  of  family  histories,  and 
still  share  the  intellectual  content  with  the  Russian  homeland. 


An  Array  of  Approaches 

Instead  of  a  single  approach  to  the  problem,  each  repository  seems  to  have 
required  its  own  solution.  The  Tolstoy  Foundation  is  self-sufficiently  pre¬ 
serving  its  own  remarkable  heritage.  Other  archives  have  other  approaches. 
Of  particular  interest  are  the  numerous  memoirs  written  at  the  request  of 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  carefully  collected  by  him,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  Russian  Abroad  Library  and  Foundation,  a  rapidly  growing  archive.  The 
Society  of  Russian  Culture  in  France  and  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Russian  Cultural  Treasures  Abroad  transferred  archives  to  the  Russian 
Abroad  Library  and  Foundation  in  2004.  The  Jordanville  /  Holy  Trinity 
Seminary  in  New  York,  like  the  Museum  of  Russian  Culture  in  San 
Francisco,  received,  with  Hoover  Archives  sponsorship,  a  preservation  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  one  of  the  last  of  its 
microfilm  projects.  The  microfilm  will  enable  a  process  of  shared  cultural 
heritage.  On  17  September  2010  GARF  exchanged  copies  of  collections 
with  the  Holy  Trinity  Seminary  in  Jordanville,  New  York.  The  Dean  of 
Holy  Trinity  Seminary,  Vladimir  Tsurikov,  received  copies  of  documents 
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of  the  Russian  Synod  Abroad,  which  had  been  seized  by  Soviet  authorities 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  Rodina  Archive  of  Howell,  New  Jersey, 
was  dispersed  among  various  archives  in  Russia  in  the  late  1990s.  Regret¬ 
tably  some  collections  have  simply  been  lost  or  destroyed  without  proper 
evaluation.  The  archives  of  the  Circle  of  Russian  Culture  and  the  National 
Russian  Student  Christian  Association  were  discarded  after  the  death  of 
the  last  custodian.  The  story  continues  as  each  archival  repository  rethinks 
the  best  disposition  of  its  cultural  property.  The  Kadet  Society  of  Russian 
Kadets  Abroad  held  a  meeting,  its  21st  convention  in  Serbia  from  24  June  to 
3  July  2010.  Members  are  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
France,  South  America  and  Australia.  Most  members,  and  their  archives, 
are  concentrated  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  The  organization  passed 
an  official  resolution  to  cooperate  with  the  Russian  Abroad  Library  and 
Foundation.36 

Just  as  archives  are  unique  historical  expressions,  each  collection  requires 
a  specific  evaluation  as  to  the  best  disposition  of  its  holdings.  There  is  no 
universal  solution.  It  is  not  in  the  end  an  either/or  question  of  ‘safe  havens’ 
or  ‘safe  returns’.  Some  materials  are  best  served  by  entrusting  them  to  the 
care  of  trusted  Russian  repositories.  Other  collections  are  best  left  in  place 
and  not  subjected  to  relocation.  When  aging  emigre  communities  are  no 
longer  able  to  care  for  their  materials,  local  archives  may  have  the  linguistic 
talent  and  financial  ability  to  step  in  and  preserve  the  records  as  an  essential 
part  of  local  history.  Photocopies,  microfilm  and  scanning  projects  serve 
the  goal  of  shared  heritage.  Repatriating  culture,  either  as  originals  or  use 
copies,  is  an  important  process  for  any  collection  of  emigre  materials. 


The  Mandate  for  Equitable  Access 

Collections  are  protected  and  preserved  for  a  purpose.  In  the  detailed 
discussions  of  provenance  and  the  best  disposition  of  emigre  papers,  it  is 
essential  to  include  discussion  of  the  other  great  mandate  of  the  archival 
profession,  which  is  research  use.  The  decisions  need  to  be  made  within  the 
context  of  open  and  equitable  access,  the  ideal  in  democratic  societies.  The 
one  principle  that  should  not  be  compromised  is  the  mandate  for  maximum 
accessibility.  With  the  advent  of  digitization,  the  location  of  the  original 
papers  is  less  important  than  their  ready  availability  for  use  by  all  interested 
researchers  from  the  international  scholarly  community  without  unneces¬ 
sary  obstacles  such  as  use  fees,  long  waits  for  delivery,  difficulties  securing 
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copies,  or  discrimination  against  certain  categories  of  readers.  Access  should 
be  one  of  the  main  criteria  in  determining  the  best  disposition  of  original 
archives  and  associated  use  copies.  There  is  no  point  in  preserving  Russian 
emigre  archives  unless  they  are  readily  available  for  free  use  without  prior 
censorship  or  outside  control.  The  availability  of  use  copies  in  different  loca¬ 
tions,  especially  in  different  countries,  helps  to  facilitate  access.  Availability 
on  the  internet  opens  up  a  new  world  of  research.  Perhaps  the  concept  of 
provenance  needs  to  be  tempered  and  expanded  once  again.  The  demands  of 
place,  language  and  ethnicity  need  to  be  met  with  a  provision  for  equitable 
access  to  shared  resources.  These  strategies  provide  for  safe  havens  as  well 
as  the  return  of  content  to  the  Russian  homeland  in  an  environment  that 
promotes  research.  The  emerging  solutions  build  on  the  rich  tradition  of 
protecting  endangered  archives  established  by  Russians  from  Alexander  II, 
to  Nicholas  II,  to  Nicolaevsky,  and  to  Roerich. 
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Soviet  State  Security  Archives  and  their 
Exploitation  for  Political  Aims 1 

Nikita  Petrov 

As  a  result  of  the  events  of  August  1991,  the  power  of  the  CPSU  collapsed. 
Following  decrees  issued  by  Boris  Eltsin,  President  of  the  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  party  archives  were  taken  over  by  the  state  archival  agency,  while 
the  KGB  archives  were  partially  sealed  for  subsequent  transfer  into  state 
custody.2  These  decrees  were  aimed  not  only  towards  saving  the  CPSU  and 
KGB  archives  from  possible  destruction;  there  was  talk  of  future  study  and 
use  of  these  archives,  crucial  for  the  understanding  of  the  true  history  of  our 
country.  As  early  as  Autumn  1991,  the  ‘Commission  on  the  Organisation 
and  Transfer  of  the  CPSU  and  KGB  Archives  into  State  Custody,  and  their 
Use’  was  set  up,  presided  over  by  Dmitrii  Volkogonov.  The  reform  which 
had  begun  in  the  sphere  of  archives  was  aimed  at  opening  up  previously 
inaccessible  archives  and  creating  new  archival  legislation,  and,  on  its 
basis,  regulations  which  would  enable  the  law  to  be  applied  for  the  greatest 
possible  ease  of  access  and  use  of  archival  documents.  There  was  also  the 
intention  of  creating  laws  on  the  declassification  of  documents  after  a  set 
period  (normally,  30  years  after  the  creation  of  the  document). 

For  the  first  few  years,  work  on  drafting  the  laws  on  archives  and  access  to 
information  went  reasonably  well.  A  number  of  important  laws  were  passed.3 
Things  proceeded  less  well  with  their  implementation.  On  the  part  of  both 
state  officials  and  archivists  a  certain  reluctance  to  follow  the  new  regulations 
could  be  seen  at  every  stage  of  the  reorganisation,  sometimes  amounting  to 
open  sabotage  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Federal  Archive  Service. 

Eltsin’s  decrees  of  24  August  1991  on  the  transfer  into  state  custody  of 
the  CPSU  and  KGB  archives4  were  implemented  only  in  relation  to  the 
CPSU  archives  (both  central  and  local);  the  KGB  archives  remained  under 
the  KGB’s  eventual  successor  -  the  Federal  Security  Service  (FSB).  And 
there  is  still  no  access  to  them.  Or  rather,  access  to  these  archives  does 
exist,  but  it  is  regulated  by  members  of  the  special  services  (according  to 
their  choice  and  whims)  and  not  on  the  basis  of  law. 

The  research  community  still  has  no  clear  picture  of  either  the  structure 
or  the  content  of  the  former  KGB  archives.  Nor  do  we  know  precisely  how 
many  surviving  documents  it  contains.5  In  1991-1993  at  sessions  of  the 
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Commission  on  the  CPSU  and  KGB  Archives,  representatives  of  the  KGB 
archive  presented  conflicting  information  as  to  the  number  of  branches  of 
the  Central  Archive  and  the  extent  of  its  holdings. 

It  is  worth  recollecting  that  the  former  KGB  archives  were  subjected  to 
radical  purging  in  the  middle  of  the  1950s.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  KGB  (1954),  its  Central  Operational  Archive  comprised  5,713,000  storage 
units.6  Among  these  were  about  1.5  million  general  record-keeping  files 
( dela  ohshchego  deloproizvodstva );  1,783,000  archival  investigation  ( arkhivo - 
sledstvennnye )  files;  360,000  personal  files  of  VChK/KGB  personnel;  375,000 
operational  cultivation  and  verification  files  ( dela  operativnoi  razrabotki  i 
proverki )  (known  as  dossiers  on  citizens)7  and  475,000  KGB  agents’  personal 
and  working  files;8  70,000  ‘operational’  files  of  the  foreign  intelligence 
service  apparatus;  900,000  files  on  persons  leaving  and  entering  the  USSR, 
beginning  in  1922;9  and  280,000  ‘special  verification  files’  ( spetsproverki )  on 
persons  travelling  abroad. 

The  scale  of  the  destruction  of  state  security  documents  in  the  years 
1954-1955  and  in  the  subsequent  period,  when  the  parameters  of  files  to  be 
kept  in  perpetuity  were  considerably  narrowed  and  the  ‘purging’  of  archives 
became  a  regular  occurrence,  can  be  judged  only  from  the  number  of 
archival  files  of  the  former  KGB  that  survived  until  August  1991.  According 
to  official  information  presented  to  the  Commission  on  the  CPSU  and  KGB 
Archives,10  the  number  of  files  in  the  Central  KGB  Archive  amounted  to 
only  654,300.  Furthermore,  only  167,800  files  were  held  in  Moscow  and 
in  its  repository  outside  Moscow,11  while  the  majority  were  concentrated 
in  its  regional  branches:  in  Saratov  (60,000);  in  Omsk  (363, ooo);12  and  in 
Vladimir13  (63,500).  We  can  see  that  in  comparison  with  1954  there  had 
been  a  considerable  loss  of  archive  documents.  Particularly  noticeable  is 
the  destruction  of  archival  investigation  files.  In  the  Central  Archive  only 
75,000  such  files  survived,14  in  addition  to  these  several  other  categories 
of  similar  files  were  held  in  regional  branches:  in  Vladimir  29,500  files  on 
‘German  war  criminals’  and  in  Omsk  128,000  files  on  Germans  arrested 
on  German  territory  in  the  post-war  period.  So  we  see  that  the  bulk  of  the 
1.7  million  archival  investigation  files  previously  held  in  the  central  KGB 
archive  had  been  destroyed.15 

The  overall  number  of  KGB  archival  documents  at  the  time  of  the 
break-up  of  the  USSR  amounted  to  9.5  million  files,  of  which  4.8  million 
were  in  the  RSFSR.  The  resolution  on  practical  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  transfer  of  the  KGB  archives  into  state  custody  was  adopted  by 
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the  Commission  on  the  CPSU  and  KGB  Archives  as  early  as  January 
1992. 16  First  of  all,  the  ‘age’  of  the  material  to  be  transferred  was  fixed, 
namely  fifteen  years.17  Materials  less  than  fifteen  years  old  were  to  be  held 
temporarily  by  the  KGB  agency  archive.  An  exception  to  this  rule  was  to 
be  made  for  ‘archival  materials  relating  to  forms  of  activity  carried  out  by 
organs  of  state  security  that  had  been  discontinued  because  they  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  new  legislation  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian 
Federation’.  Such  documents  were  to  be  transferred  regardless  of  their  age, 
i.e.  including  those  less  than  fifteen  years,  and  directly  from  the  operational 
units  where  they  had  been  created,  bypassing  the  institution’s  own  archive, 
if  they  had  not  yet  been  deposited  there.18  An  exception  was  also  made, 
but  in  this  case  involving  an  extension  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
to  be  held  in  the  agency  archive,  for  documents  (orders  and  instructions, 
etc.)  ‘regulating  the  operational  activity  of  the  service’.  But  the  period  was 
not  to  extend  beyond  30  years.  This  was  premised  on  the  certainty  that 
the  normative  base  for  regulating  this  type  of  secret  service  activity  would 
be  overhauled  in  the  course  of  30  years. 

Equally  precise  was  the  definition  of  the  categories  of  documents  to  be 
transferred: 

-  Screening  and  verification  ( filtratsionno-proverochnye )  files  on  Soviet 
citizens  who  had  been  in  captivity  in  Germany  or  had  been  deported 
there; 

-  Archival  investigation  files  on  those  who  had  been  rehabilitated  or 
had  come  under  the  new  law  on  rehabilitation;19 

-  personal  files  of  former  personnel  of  the  organs  of  state  security 
which  had  gone  into  the  archive  30  or  more  years  ago; 

-  collections  of  secret  administrative  records.  This  category  included 
materials  of  the  secretariat  and  subdivisions  of  the  state  security 
structure,  such  as:  administrative  documents,  correspondence, 
plans  and  reports,  informational  and  statistical  material,  minutes 
of  meetings  and  conferences,  monitoring  and  supervisory  ( kontrol'no - 
nadzornye)  files,  reference  materials,  and  the  archive  group  known 
as  ‘collections’  (some  categories  of  registry  checking  ( uchetno - 
proverochnye)  files,  ‘trophy’  (i.e.  war  booty  materials  or  captured 
records),  collections  of  photographs  and  printed  matter,  etc.). 

This  resolution  did  not  stipulate  any  separate  stages  or  timescales  for 
its  implementation.  Nevertheless,  its  practical  implementation  immediately 
came  up  against  resistance  from  the  leadership  of  the  Ministry  of  State 
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Security  of  the  Russian  Federation  (FSB)  -  the  KGB’s  legal  successor.  After 
some  wheeler-dealing  behind  the  scenes,20  a  compromise  was  reached  at 
the  end  of  January-beginning  of  February  1992,  set  out  in  a  letter  prepared 
jointly  by  the  Minister  of  Security  Viktor  Barannikov  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Archives  (Roskomarkhiv)  RudoFf  Pikhoia,  addressed 
to  the  territorial  organs  of  the  Ministry  of  Security  and  the  Russian  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Archives.  Its  text  as  a  compromise  determined  the  first  stage  of 
transfer,  involving  only  the  filtration  and  verification  files  and  the  archival 
investigation  files.  The  remaining  mass  of  records  were  to  be  transferred 
at  a  later  stage.  The  deadline  for  implementation  of  the  first  stage  was  set 
for  1  August  1992.  The  second  stage  never  happened.  And  the  first  stage 
was  not  implemented  everywhere,  and  in  some  cases  belatedly.  Thus,  the 
archival  investigation  and  the  filtration  and  verification  files  were  transferred 
to  state  archives  only  in  1995.21  And  even  then  the  real  stimulus  for  transfer 
was  lack  of  FSB  storage  space  for  these  files.22  The  archival  investigation 
files  in  the  FSB  central  archive  have  remained  where  they  were. 

In  line  with  the  24  January  1992  decision  of  the  Commission,  work 
continued  on  proposals  for  the  storage  location  and  the  possible  research 
use  of  other  categories  of  files  not  listed  above.  And  here  it  was  mainly 
a  question  of  operational  registration  files  (dela  operativnogo  ucheta )  (the 
so-called  dossiers  on  citizens),  other  analogous  operational  materials,  and 
the  rather  limited  number  of  state  security  agent  personal  and  working  files 
held  in  KGB  archives.  The  number  of  these  files  was  indeed  not  large.  For 
example  in  the  Moscow  KGB  there  were  9,400  operational  registration  files 
and  only  3,500  personal  files  of  agents.  The  last  Chairman  of  the  KGB  V.  A. 
Kriuchkov  did  the  worst,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  files  in 
the  central  and  local  KGB  archives  were  destroyed  in  the  years  1989-1991. 23 

Meanwhile  in  January-March  1992  there  was  a  serious  debate  in  various 
political  circles  about  the  ‘lustration’  (exclusion  from  civil  or  political  ap¬ 
pointments)  of  agents  and  officials  of  the  former  KGB.  Unfortunately,  the 
prevailing  opinion  even  among  ‘democrats’  was  that  such  a  decision  would 
be  premature,  even  dangerous.  Serious  fears  were  expressed  that  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  witch  hunt.24  Besides,  the  drawing  up  and,  even  more, 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  on  making  public  ‘dossiers  on  citizens’  in  one 
way  or  another  and,  consequently,  the  names  of  security  agents  was  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  on  the  CPSU  and  KGB  archives.  On 
this  only  a  political  resolution  at  the  highest  level  (by  the  President  of 
the  Russian  Federation  or  the  Supreme  Soviet)  could  be  taken.  However, 
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apart  from  heated  discussions  in  certain  political  circles,  no  real  work  was 
done  on  drawing  up  legislation  towards  this  end.  At  the  same  time  those 
conservatively  minded  deputies  close  to  the  security  services  were  hastening 
to  develop  another  law,  which  would  ensure  that  such  matters  would  be 
kept  secret  as  before.  And  such  an  act,  which  received  the  status  of  a  law 
‘On  operational  search  activity’  (Ob  operatsionno-rozysknoi  deiatel'nosti )  was 
adopted  in  April  1992.  A  new,  considerably  harsher  redaction  of  this  law 
was  passed  by  the  State  Duma  5  July  1995. 25  In  accordance  with  this  law 
all  information  pertaining  to  agent  operational  activity  and  the  names  of 
persons  working  under  cover  with  the  organs  carrying  out  this  activity  were 
declared  a  ‘state  secret’.  This  law  became  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  further 
exploratory  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  CPSU  and  KGB  archives 
on  the  question  of  handing  over  to  state  custody  the  entire  body  of  KGB 
operational  documents  and  their  use  for  academic  research. 

Against  the  background  of  a  series  of  scandals  connected  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  ‘sensational’  materials,  opposition  to  the  policy  towards 
openness  and  declassification  of  archive  documents  built  up,  which,  it  must 
be  said,  was  pretty  well  nourished  by  these  scandals.  Indeed  it  is  now  hard 
to  avoid  the  impression  that  some  of  these  scandals  were  deliberately  engi¬ 
neered.  In  particular,  when  there  was  talk  of  documents  being  ‘leaked’  from 
the  security  services’  archives,  they  were  in  fact  passed  to  foreign  journalists 
in  return  for  payment  by  current  or  former  employees.  The  point  of  these 
actions  is  perfectly  clear.  In  sacrificing  fairly  harmless  documents  or  ones 
which  had  lost  their  actuality,  the  security  services  killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone:  they  received  money  and,  at  the  same  time,  created  the  necessary 
climate  for  indignant  demands  for  things  to  be  ‘put  in  order’.  Matters  even 
went  as  far  as  official  agreements  between  the  Agency  of  Federal  Security 
(AFB)26  and  the  American  television  company  Davis  Entertainment  for 
the  production  of  television  films  and  serials  ‘based  on  top-secret  files’.27 
And  the  handing  over  to  Germany  of  the  Schulenburg  file,  which  became 
a  target  for  criticism,  had  occurred  earlier,  in  June  1991,  when  there  was 
no  question  of  any  lack  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  the  KGB  or  any  private 
enterprise  on  the  apart  of  its  staff.  But  even  seasoned  Russian  journal¬ 
ists  swallowed  this  bait,  believing  it  was  all  part  of  an  uncontrolled  and 
uncontrollable  process.28  To  be  sure,  at  the  same  time  there  were  scandals 
which  arose  spontaneously,  for  example,  the  publication  of  reports  of  the 
Fifth  Directorate  of  the  KGB,  containing  aliases  of  agents,  taken  from  the 
materials  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Commission  investigating  the  causes  and 
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circumstances  of  the  August  1991  coup.29  Members  of  this  Commission  were 
working  actively  in  the  KGB  archive  in  Autumn  1991.  A  number  of  other 
episodes  can  be  recalled  when  the  source  of  leaks  was  the  state  archives 
where  ‘fresh’  CPSU  documents  were  held.30  But,  nevertheless,  the  calls  for 
‘order’  emanated  from  precisely  those  institutions  affected  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  by  the  newspaper  scandals. 

The  resolution  adopted  in  January  1992  on  the  transfer  of  archival  materi¬ 
als  to  state  custody  was  never  implemented  in  full.  And  already  in  1993  the 
Commission  on  the  CPSU  and  KGB  Archives  ceased  to  exist.  Thus,  the 
August  1991  decree  of  President  Eltsin  ‘On  the  KGB  Archives’  was  never 
implemented  and  was  forgotten.  And  at  the  present  time  everything  has 
gone  back  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  special  services  (FSB,  SVR,  etc.)  as 
in  Soviet  times,  when  these  institutions  themselves  decided  questions  of 
storage  and  access  of  documents. 

Over  the  years  the  views  of  the  Russian  authorities  on  what  information 
from  the  archives  can  and  should,  indisputably,  be  declassified  has  changed 
radically.  At  the  beginning  of  1992  at  a  session  of  the  Commission  on  the 
CPSU  and  KGB  Archives  the  proposition  that  ‘Party  documents  chroni¬ 
cling  its  political,  commercial  and  economic  activity,  its  connections  with 
the  KGB,  with  “fraternal”  parties,  foreign  governments,  public  and  other 
bodies,  and  on  the  persecution  of  dissidents  should  be  made  widely  public’ 
was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  participants.31  But  subsequently  experts 
from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Russian  Federation,  when 
appraising  the  material  to  be  declassified,  objected  roundly  when  it  was  a 
question  of  making  public  information  about  the  foreign  political  activity 
of  the  CPSU.  Thus  in  1995,  when  the  stenographic  reports  of  plenums  of 
the  Central  Committee  were  declassified,  it  was  on  the  insistence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  text  of  M.  A.  Suslov’s  communique  at 
the  November  plenum  (1981)  on  the  crisis  in  Poland  was  kept  classified.32 

The  situation  in  Russia  of  citizens’  rights  to  access  and  use  archival 
documents  is  a  cause  for  serious  concern.  In  comparison  with  the  openness 
of  the  archives  and  the  accessibility  of  collections  of  documents  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1990s,  we  now  observe  a  clear  regression.  These  changes 
can  be  accounted  for  by  reasons  of  internal  politics,  and,  in  particular,  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  new  policy  of  State  Patriotism.  Russian  history 
has  again  become  a  weapon  for  use  in  political  battles  and  a  means  of 
hoodwinking  the  population.  Tendencies  to  limit  the  freedom  and  right  to 
receive  and  disseminate  information  are  gaining  ever  more  strength. 
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At  the  same  time,  legislation  on  archives  (for  example,  the  law  of  2004 
‘On  Archival  Affairs  in  the  Russian  Federation’)  offers  researchers  extensive 
rights  of  access  to  archival  information.  However,  in  practice  we  see  ever 
more  often  a  blatant  disregard  for  the  provisions  of  these  laws.  Infringement 
of  the  rights  of  historical  researchers  to  obtain  access  to  various  collections 
of  archival  documents  is  systematic.  The  process  of  declassification  of 
records  stamped  as  being  for  limited  access  is  vastly  complicated  and  has 
effectively  been  halted  by  numerous  bureaucratic  procedures.  Researchers 
have  practically  no  access  to  government  agency  archives  (of  the  FSB,  SVR, 
MVD,  MID  and  others),  although  the  law  permits  it. 

At  the  present  time  the  struggle  for  the  right  of  researchers  freely  to 
receive  and  disseminate  information  from  the  archives  is  of  cardinal  political 
importance.  Here  it  is  not  only  research  interests  that  are  important,  but 
also  the  observance  of  rights,  freedoms  and  principles  essential  for  the 
building  of  a  civil  society. 

Politically,  freedom  of  access  to  archival  materials  and  their  broad  dis¬ 
semination  is  the  most  effective  means  of  counteracting  state  propaganda 
which  distorts  history.  Moreover,  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  historical 
researcher  won  by  himself  or  herself  constitutes  in  itself  an  element  of 
civil  society.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  rights  belong  to  those 
who  know  how  to  defend  them.  And  only  by  encouraging  the  efforts  of 
interested  citizens  can  we  put  an  end  to  state  dictatorship  and  tyranny  in 
the  sphere  of  archives. 

Translated  by  Christine  Thomas 
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ptd.  (Russian  Exlibris  Association  of  the  International  Union  of  Booklovers). 

In  book  history  circles  provenance  studies  are  in  fashion  these  days,  having 
been  undeservedly  neglected  for,  it  seems,  eons.  One  might  assume  that 
the  auxiliary  science  of  bookplate  studies  would  have  long  since  joined  in 
exploring  the  interests  of  book  historians,  but  for  the  most  part  these  two 
disciplines  pursue  parallel  paths  however  proximate  they  may  be  to  one 
another.  Some  libraries  maintain  provenance  catalogues.  A  few  of  these  can 
be  searched  on-line,  usually  without  illustration.  More  recently,  especially 
in  Russia,  libraries  have  begun  to  publish  full-scale  annotated  catalogues  of 
bookplates  and  other  marks  of  ownership  to  be  found  in  the  books  which 
they  hold,  as  distinguished  from  any  separate  bookplate  collections  as  such. 

This  means  bookplate  research  at  library  level,  an  undertaking  which  most 
library  personnel,  unless  they  be  collectors  in  their  personal  capacities  too, 
are  not  trained  to  perform.  On  one  hand,  they  have  the  library’s  own  records 
about  the  acquisition  of  their  holdings  and  a  respectable  reference  library 
of  provenance  resources;  on  the  other,  they  lack  the  mastery  of  bookplate 
lore  which  a  good  collector  routinely  amasses  through  the  experience  of 
forming  his  or  her  own  collection  and  viewing  others.  What  one  might 
call  the  ‘communion’  of  collectors,  whether  in  person  at  bookplate  society 
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meetings  or  congresses,  or  postal  or  e-mail  communication,  is  invariably 
absent  at  the  institutional  level. 

Of  the  items  under  review,  all  but  one  originate  with  collectors.  The 
sole  institutional  item,  however,  is  an  important  contribution  in  its  own 
right  whose  compiler  and  editors  have  usefully  drawn  upon  the  learning  of 
collecting  circles.  In  the  instance  of  the  collectors,  the  works  are  labours 
of  love  that  represent  the  fruits  of  decades  of  collection-formation  and  the 
accumulated  learning  that  goes  with  it.  All  without  reservation  belong  in  any 
collection  on  provenance  research,  although  most  libraries  will  be  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  acquire  them  now  at  any  price. 

Which  illustrates  a  second  concern  for  those  forming  an  institutional 
collection  for  provenance  research.  Most  bookplate  collectors  write  about 
bookplates.  This  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  collecting.  Unlike  postage 
stamps,  where  there  exist  definitive  catalogues  of  what  has  been  produced 
and  one  merely  fills  in  the  gaps  and  hopes  to  make  a  fortune  on  an  uni¬ 
dentified  variant  which  escaped  inspection,  there  can  never  be  exhaustive 
bookplate  catalogues.  The  bookplates  themselves  and  the  books  they  adorn 
are  a  private  affair  which  mostly  sees  the  light  of  day  when  a  bookplate 
collection  or  library  is  dispersed.  Bookplate  collectors,  even  the  beginning 
neophyte,  cannot  fail  to  make  new  discoveries  and  to  write  them  up  for  the 
sundry  bookplate  society  media.  Mature  collectors  find  themselves  compiling 
catalogues  or  writing  books,  mostly  for  other  collectors  and  mostly  at  their 
own  expense.  These  they  pass  around,  sell  a  few,  and  exchange.  Rarely  do 
they  enter  the  retail  book  trade,  and  when  they  do,  they  are  rapidly  sold. 
Low  print  runs  ensure  that  supplies  disappear  quickly  unless  the  institutional 
buyer  has  recourse  directly  to  the  author;  as  a  rule,  they  cannot  find  him 
or  her,  or  do  not  take  the  trouble.  For  the  most  part,  and  the  problem  is 
acute  for  anyone  working  with  Russian  bookplates,  the  best  institutional 
collections  of  bookplate  reference  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  an  advanced 
collector.  That  places  institutions  who  would  wish  to  prepare  catalogues 
such  as  that  done  by  the  State  Public  Historical  Library  of  Russia  at  a 
decided  disadvantage. 

Berdichevskii  is  a  wonderful  example  of  what  a  collector  can  make  of  his 
personal  holdings  and  careful  investigation  of  those  to  whom  the  bookplate 
belonged  and  those  who  created  it  -  even  the  humble  book  stamp  and  book 
label.  Originally  based  in  Kiev  and  now  in  Berlin,  Berdichevskii  is  among 
that  elder  generation  of  learned  collectors  and  scholars  who  in  a  number 
of  publications  is  sharing  the  lore  accumulated  over  decades.  This  is  his 
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most  ambitious  title  (others  mostly  address  individual  bookplate  designers, 
superbly  produced),  now  in  its  third  edition.  He  traces  the  history  of  Jewish 
bibliophily  in  Russia  through  the  marks  of  ownership  (917  are  illustrated), 
giving  as  much  data  as  he  can  find  on  the  individuals  concerned,  their 
libraries,  and  the  designer  of  their  ownership  mark.  Each  edition  adds 
more  material,  the  overall  result  being  an  unusually  readable  tour  de  force 
for  which  the  author  has  been  justly  awarded  the  Udo  Ivask  Certificate 
and  Medal  by  the  International  Federation  of  Ex-Libris  Societies  (FISAE). 

The  late  Sergei  Ivanovich  Bogomolov  (1917-2010)  has  by  simple  reason  of 
his  ‘encyclopedia’  of  the  prerevolutionary  Russian  bookplate  been  designated 
the  ‘Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Bookplate’.  He  devoted  over  25  years  to  prepar¬ 
ing  his  catalogue  and  saw  it  through  press  in  a  ‘Samizdat’  edition  thanks 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Moscow  publisher,  Andrei  Ivanovich  Kuznetsov. 
More  than  20,000  bookplates  are  listed,  many  in  the  subnumerated  variants 
which  considerably  extends  the  formal  numeration  of  18,000+.  Illustrations 
are  present,  greatly  reduced  and  probably  photocopied  versions,  but  at  least 
a  rough  idea  of  the  design  can  be  obtained.  These  are  unnumbered  and 
probably  reflect  the  caprice  of  the  author  and  space  available.  The  catalogue 
completely  overwhelms  in  scale  and  detail  its  only  worthy  predecessor, 
Udo  Ivask’s  OnHcaHne  pyccKnx  KHtDKHbix  3HaKOB  (1905-18)  in  three  volumes, 
although  Ivask  set  a  standard  of  production  quality  which  Bogomolov  could 
not  match. 

Excluding  military  bookplates  from  his  purview,  partly  on  the  basis  that 
another  collector  would  address  these,  Bogomolov  searched  all  the  major 
institutional  bookplate  collections  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
the  important  private  collections.  Fellow  collectors  from  throughout  the 
country  assisted  in  this  exercise,  each  named  and  generously  thanked  in  the 
Preface.  Numerous  auxiliary  indexes  assist  the  user  of  the  volume,  which 
is  otherwise  ordered  by  name  of  the  owner  of  the  bookplate.  Information 
about  the  owner  is  given  when  available,  together  with  locations  of  the 
bookplate  in  both  public  and  private  collections! 

This  book  never  entered  the  booktrade.  If  one  is  to  believe  the  rumours, 
all  copies  were  rapidly  sold  (read:  rationed)  by  the  author,  a  process  during 
which  prices  varied  and  scores  were  settled.  The  only  copy  known  to  me, 
apart  from  my  own,  to  be  in  the  West  belongs  to  The  British  Library  -  but 
perhaps  others  were  fortunate.  Essentially  a  one-man  exercise,  the  author 
himself  was  aware  of  mistakes  and  omissions.  He  laboured  to  rectify  these 
until  the  end  of  his  days. 
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Fortunately,  a  second  revised  edition  appeared  in  2010  with  Bogomolov’s 
revisions,  which  he,  alas,  did  not  live  to  see,  having  passed  away  in  January 
2010.  In  his  preface  to  the  revised  version  he  claimed  that  ‘numerous’ 
changes  and  additions  were  made  and  the  entries  appropriately  marked.  In 
addition,  emendations  to  his  entries  were  supplied  by  the  redoubtable  A.  M. 
Mikhailov,  of  St  Petersburg.  Those  that  could  not  be  incorporated  in  the 
main  body  of  the  work  are  set  out  in  an  Annex  (pp.  958-59).  ‘Minuvshee’ 
is  a  small  Moscow  publishing  house  specializing,  inter  alia ,  in  reprints  of 
classic  Russian  bibliographies  and  occasional  titles  on  bookplates.  The 
second  edition  of  Bogomolov  was  launched  at  the  September  2010  Moscow 
International  Book  Fair  at  3,000  rubles,  with  a  considerable  mark-up  being 
taken  by  those  Russian  bookshops  which  stock  the  title  (ca.  4,500  rubles). 

Posterity  is  already  obliged  to  a  number  of  Russian  exlibrists  who  have 
published  memoirs  of  their  collecting  or  even  undertaken  a  full  history  of 
the  Russian  bookplate.  The  earlier  efforts  were  typewritten  versions  dating 
from  the  1930-40S  in  three  or  four  examples  -  early  Samizdat,  but  retyped  in 
some  cases  to  supply  the  small  group  of  bookplate  collectors  who  thrived  on 
this  reference  material.1  Getmanskii  has  drawn  upon  these  and  much  more 
to  prepare  his  magisterial  history  of  the  Russian  bookplate  in  the  Soviet  era. 
However,  the  title  notwithstanding,  the  author  gives  an  excellent  overview 
of  the  Russian  bookplate  prior  to  1917  (I,  pp.  24-104).  The  remainder  of 
volume  I  takes  the  story  to  1969.  It  is  a  story  of  collectors  and  artists,  few 
in  number  but  stalwart  in  their  devotion  to  the  bookplate;  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  in  the  1930-4OS  to  extinguish  organized  collecting  and  control 
artistic  expression;  the  post-Stalin  thaw  and  gradual  formation  of  societies 
and  organization  of  bookplate  exhibitions,  which  gathered  pace  in  the  1960s. 
Volume  II,  which  takes  the  story  from  1970  to  1991,  addresses  the  rise  of  the 
Russian  bookplate  chiefly  through  the  bookplate  designer  -  the  hundreds  of 
Russian  artists  who  began  to  design  bookplates  and  achieved  international 
recognition  for  the  quality  of  their  work.  The  artists  treated  are  divided 
into  three  groups:  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  Provincial.  For  the  most  part 
the  discussion  of  each  artist  contains  little  biographical  background,  but 
rather  concentrates  upon  individual  style  and  particular  bookplates  done 
for  collectors  or  institutions. 

Were  the  reader  left  with  mere  words  describing  bookplate  design,  the 
work  would  be  difficult  to  cope  with.  Volume  3  redresses  the  balance  by 
reproducing  1,345  bookplates  by  387  Russian  artists.  The  illustrations  are 
not  precisely  coordinated  with  the  text  in  volumes  1  and  2,  but  one  can 
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follow  the  names  and  come  away  with  some  visual  image  of  what  the  text 
describes  in  the  earlier  volumes. 

The  excellent  catalogue  of  bookplates  to  be  found  in  the  holdings  in  the 
State  Public  Historical  Library  of  Russia,  reviewed  previously  in  this  journal,2 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  its  second  edition.  The  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  on  bookplate  owners  has  been  expanded;  errors  rectified,  including  in 
attributions;  there  are  more  illustrations;  the  super  libri  of  owners  are  now 
included  and  illustrated;  the  dimensions  of  bookplates  have  been  added;  and 
account  has  been  taken  of  other  reference  sources,  including  Bogomolov 
(first  edition).  In  all  the  size  of  volume  i  has  doubled.  This  is  an  absolutely 
essential  volume  for  any  reference  collection  on  provenance  studies. 

Russian  exlibris  clubs  and  societies  throughout  the  twentieth  and  now 
twenty-first  centuries  have  been  local  affairs,  generous  in  admitting  col¬ 
lectors  from  other  towns  and  even  abroad,  but  depending  primarily  upon 
those  nearby  to  attend  actively  and  support  society  activities.  In  this  Russia 
differs  from  most  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  where  usually 
one,  and  occasionally  two,  societies  serve  the  nation,  so  to  speak.  The 
distinction  is  important.  For  Russians  the  meetings  are  the  crucial  activity, 
perhaps  accompanied  by  exhibitions  and  occasional  special  publications.  In 
most  foreign  countries,  meetings  are  infrequent  and  poorly  attended  simply 
because  of  distances  involved;  that  means  the  serial  publications  of  each 
society  are  what  binds  members  together.  The  Russian  Exlibris  Journal  is  only 
the  second  (technically,  the  third)  to  appear  as  a  ‘national’  publication,  so 
to  speak.  The  first,  founded  by  Udo  Ivask  in  1907  at  Moscow,  lasted  only 
one  issue  and  hardly  counts.  The  second,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Leningrad 
Society  of  Exlibrists,  survived  for  more  than  a  decade  in  the  1920-30S,  was 
magnificently  designed  and  produced  -  a  model  of  bookplate  scholarship 
-  and  today  commands  a  premium  price  for  a  complete  set  with  Index. 

Published  by  the  International  Union  of  Booklovers,  to  which  the  Russian 
Exlibris  Association  is  attached,  in  a  generous  print-run,  the  Russian  Exlibris 
Journal  was  founded  by  two  individuals  who  were  the  life  and  soul  of  Russian 
bookplate  collecting:  Academician  (PAEH)  Veniamin  Khudolei  (1945-2007) 
and  Vladimir  Loburev  (1933-2007).  The  present  editor,  Ludmila  Shustrova, 
has  carried  on  the  journal  in  the  tradition  in  which  it  was  founded.  Most 
issues  follow  a  more  or  less  standard  format:  articles  and  notes  on  the 
history  of  the  Russian  bookplate;  personalia,  devoted  to  Russian  and  foreign 
collectors  and  bookplate  designers;  finds  and  attributions  of  new  bookplates; 
information  on  new  artists  and  relevant  events;  jubilee  dates  (usually 
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birthdays)  of  noted  collectors  and  designers;  and  obituaries.  Always  well 
illustrated  and  indexed,  the  journal  is  deliberately  influenced  in  appearance 
and  substance  by  its  Leningrad  predecessor  of  the  1920s.  The  reviewer  is 
unaware  of  any  complete  sets  of  the  journal  in  institutions  outside  Russia. 


Endnotes 

1  Those  by  Savonko  and  Rozenbladt  were  translated  and  published  by  this  reviewer  in 
Bookplate  International ,  which  in  its  eleven  volumes  to  date  contains  more  in  English  on  the 
Russian  bookplate  and  provenance  studies  than  any  other  publication,  including  Russian. 
Sets  are  still  available  from  the  Publisher. 

2  Solanus ,  n.s.,  no.  16  (2002),  pp.  137-38.  The  authors  of  the  Catalogue  credit  that  review 
for  their  decision  to  introduce  in  this  second  edition  the  dimensions  of  bookplates  in  the 
catalogue  descriptions. 
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I.  I.  Frolova,  ed.,  Kmga  v  Rossu ,  7595-/9/7.  St  Petersburg,  Rossiiskaia 
natsional'naia  biblioteka,  2008.  720  pp.  List  of  abbreviations.  Index  of 
names.  Illustrations.  ISBN  978-5-8192-0314-9. 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  in  a  three-volume  series  published  by 
the  Russian  National  Library  of  St  Petersburg.  Volumes  1  and  2  covered 
1861-81  and  1881-95  respectively.  The  nine  chapters  of  the  present  volume 
take  the  history  of  the  book  in  Russia  up  to  1917.  Themes  continued  from 
the  earlier  volumes  are:  legislation  and  the  press;  the  growth  of  the  printing 
industry;  the  publishing  houses  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  the  book 
trade  in  the  two  capitals;  the  publishing  activities  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  universities  and  the  scientific  societies;  the  book  industry 
in  the  provinces;  author-publisher  relations;  and  the  book  readership.  New 
subjects  are  the  publishing  operations  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
(chapter  5)  and  the  development  of  the  science  of  the  book  (chapter  9). 

The  overall  picture  presented  by  the  twenty-two  years  of  this  survey 
is  of  strong  growth  in  every  area  of  publishing.  The  term  ‘book’  is  used 
elastically  to  include  all  forms  of  the  printed  word,  not  only  books  proper 
but  brochures,  periodicals,  newspapers  and  even  leaflets.  A  welcome  feature 
of  this  volume  are  the  frequent  statistical  tables  showing  the  numbers  of 
individual  or  collected  works  published  in  the  capitals  and  in  the  provinces, 
the  quantities  of  copies  involved,  and  their  classification  according  to 
subject-matter. 

Censorship,  particularly  oppressive  in  the  provinces  (p.  30),  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  both  publishers  and  booksellers  right  up  to  the 
February  Revolution  of  1917  (p.  46),  when  its  complete  removal  launched 
a  flood  of  publications  from  the  whole  range  of  political  parties  as  well  as  a 
mass  of  previously  banned  literary  works.  This  situation  was  halted  abruptly 
by  the  October  Revolution  of  1917,  and  by  the  end  of  1920  the  variety  of 
private  publishing  houses  had  been  replaced  by  the  centrally  controlled 
system  of  book  production  and  distribution  which  persisted  until  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  state  in  1989-1991. 

Two  chapters  dominate  this  collective  work,  chapter  2  on  the  publishing 
houses  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  (pp.  54-331)  and  chapter  7  on  the 
book  industry  in  the  provinces  (pp.  451-634).  The  former  examines  the 
history  of  48  publishing  houses,  split  into  three  groups:  first,  those  dating 
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from  the  1850S-1870S,  and  second,  those  which  came  into  being  in  the 
1880S-1890S  and  in  the  following  century.  These  two  groups  are  further 
subdivided  into  general  and  specialist  publishers.  A  third  group  comprises 
‘new  type  publishing  houses’,  essentially  companies  created  by  literary  or 
religio-philosophical  kruzhki  to  provide  outlets  for  their  own  works.  Chapter  7 
describes  the  provincial  book  industry  of  six  gubernii ,  those  of  Olonets, 
Vologda,  Tambov,  Perm',  Nizhnii  Novgorod,  Saratov,  and  finally  that  of 
Siberia  and  the  Far  East. 

Of  the  two  next  most  substantial  chapters  one,  chapter  3,  deals  with  the 
book  trade  in  the  two  capitals  and  specifically  with  its  trade  organization,  the 
Russian  Society  of  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  and  with  its  successors  after 
it  was  wound  up  in  1910.  Chapter  4  explores  the  field  of  academic  publishing 
as  seen  in  the  activities  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  and  those  of 
the  universities  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev,  Khar  kov,  Novorossiisk, 
Kazan',  Tomsk  (founded  in  1888),  Saratov  (Nikolaevskii  University  founded 
in  1909)  and  Rostov,  formed  when  the  Russian  University  of  Warsaw  was 
evacuated  there  in  the  autumn  of  1915.  Lacking  its  own  printing  facilities, 
St  Petersburg  University  used  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  privately 
owned  presses.  The  long  established  Moscow  University  press,  ‘privatised’ 
in  1896,  was  restored  to  university  control  in  1908.  In  addition,  by  1905 
about  180  scientific  societies,  scattered  all  over  the  Russian  Empire  and 
with  about  one-sixth  of  them  located  in  Siberia,  were  printing  their  own 
publications,  chiefly  periodicals. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  and  one  of  the  shortest,  chapter 
6,  deals  with  the  sociology  of  the  author  class  and  their  relations,  mainly 
financial,  with  publishers  (pp.  441-450).  From  1895  to  the  beginning  of 
1914  the  number  of  authors  appearing  in  print  rose  from  830  to  1,150,  a  rise 
of  28%,  but  more  significant  was  the  number  among  them  of  professional 
writers  living  ‘by  their  pens’,  which  rose  from  30%  in  1895  t0  43-2%  in  1914. 
This  coincided  with  a  decline  in  the  number  of  writers  from  the  dvorianstvo , 
which  fell  from  67.7%  in  1880  to  41.1%  in  1914.  Coincidentally  the  number 
of  self-taught  writers  ( samouchki )  and  writers  with  only  primary  education 
trebled  from  2.7%  in  1895  to  7.1%  in  1914.  Their  careers  were  exemplified 
by  that  of  Gor'kii,  whose  Ocherki  i  rasskazy  (1898)  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  critics  and  who  became  one  of  the  best-known  and  best-paid 
writers  of  the  following  two  decades.  Between  the  1890s  and  the  end  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  next  century  honoraria  paid  to  authors  doubled,  and 
publishers  found  themselves  competing  against  one  another  for  their  works. 
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This  substantial  volume  is  based  on  ‘huge  factual  material’,  a  phrase  used 
with  reference  to  chapter  2  (p.  55)  but  which  could  equally  well  be  applied 
to  the  whole  work.  Secondary  sources  have  been  thoroughly  searched,  and 
—  a  more  demanding  task  —  primary  sources  of  all  descriptions,  memoirs, 
private  correspondence,  official  documents  and  company  minutes,  have 
been  assembled,  assessed  and  worked  up  into  a  coherent  narrative.  Most 
impressive  of  all  is  the  sheer  quantity  of  statistical  data.  After  two  world 
wars,  the  Russian  civil  war  and  the  ‘cleansing’  of  files  by  politicians  and 
chinovniki  anxious  to  cover  their  tracks,  it  is  astonishing  that  so  much 
detailed  information  survives. 

This  book  reveals  the  desperate  attempts  of  those  who  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Russian  Empire  saw  its  salvation  in  the  political  education  of  its  masses. 
But  a  process  which  in  other  European  countries  had  taken  centuries  could 
not  be  compressed  in  Russia  into  two  decades.  As  the  introduction  makes 
plain,  although  literacy  was  rapidly  increased  throughout  the  nation,  and 
books,  pamphlets  and  newspapers  poured  from  the  presses  and  were  widely 
distributed,  the  educators  were  not  of  one  mind;  there  was  hesitation  and 
resistance  to  necessary  reforms,  and,  when  finally  enacted,  they  came  too 
late. 

The  twenty-seven  contributors,  coordinated  by  I.  I.  Frolova,  should  be 
congratulated  on  their  remarkable  achievement. 

C.  L.  Drage  Imperial  College  London 


Tsenzura  v  Rossii:  istoriia  i  sovremennost'.  Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  ( Censor¬ 
ship  in  Russia:  History  and  the  Present.  Collected  Papers).  Vypusk  3  (issue  3), 
vypusk  4  (issue  4).  St  Petersburg,  National  Library  of  Russia,  Institute  for 
the  History  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  RAN  Saint  Petersburg 
Branch,  2006,  2008,  pp.  320,  487.  Print  run  500.  No  price  indicated. 

The  volumes  in  this  invaluable  series  are  not  only  gradually  getting  bigger 
(No.  1  -  271  pp.,  No.  4  -  487  pp.),  but  their  contents  are  becoming  more 
varied,  rising  from  four  sections  in  No.  1  (History  of  Censorship,  Censorship 
Today,  Bibliography,  News  Items)  to  five  sections  in  No.  4  (Formation  of 
an  ‘Information  Society’  and  Problems  of  Accessing  Information,  History 
of  Censorship,  Publications,  Bibliography  and  Reference  Materials,  and 
j  Reviews).  Moreover,  the  word  ‘Russia’  on  the  cover  can  on  occasion  (No.  3) 

1  be  applied  by  the  compilers  not  pedantically  but  in  a  generously  expansive 
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way,  so  that  on  the  inside  contents  page  we  find  ‘Istoriia  tsenzury  v  Rossii 
i  drugikh  stranakh’,  permitting  the  publication  of  fascinating  articles  on 
library  censorship  in  the  Latvian  SSR,  on  varieties  of  censorship  in  Serbia 
from  1945  until  today,  on  the  censorship  of  books  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lithuania,  and,  in  another  section,  on  the  freedom  of  expression  in  the 
digital  sphere  in  contemporary  Estonia. 

This  article  on  Estonia  forms  part  of  a  particularly  interesting  discussion 
in  No.  3  (continued  in  No.  4)  about  some  of  the  trickiest  problems  arising 
from  the  apparently  unstoppable  processes  of  globalisation  and  the  spread 
of  new  technologies  for  improving  worldwide  communications  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  explosive  amounts  of  information,  misinformation,  disinformation, 
pornography,  rubbish,  etc.  For  many  readers  of  this  review,  these  problems 
will  be  ‘old  hat’,  but  I  would  still  draw  their  attention  to  the  ‘antinomies’ 
succinctly  discussed  by  I.  A.  Trushina  (3:71-83)  in  the  form  of  ten  theses 
and  antitheses.  One  might  claim  that  the  information  society  creates  op¬ 
portunities  for  universal  and  unlimited  access  to  self-selected  information, 
for  an  increase  in  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity,  for  the  inculcation  of 
high  moral  and  ethical  principles,  for  the  realisation  by  people  of  their  full 
potential,  coupled  with  their  right  to  privacy  and  their  ability  to  socialise 
with  others,  for  the  flourishing  of  democracy  (e-government)  and  for  ‘infor¬ 
mational  literacy’.  Less  ‘progressive’  people  might  stress  the  antitheses:  the 
information  society  can  lead  to  greater  informational  inequality  and  to  the 
unification  of  cultures,  encourage  monolingualism,  increase  the  likelihood  of 
the  censorship  (filtration)  of  information  and  of  the  ever  wider  distribution  of 
pornography  and  racialist  and  other  types  of  hate  propaganda,  facilitate  the 
invasion  of  the  individual’s  privacy,  reduce  the  number  of  ‘real’  rather  than 
virtual  human  contacts,  increase  informational  pollution,  allow  totalitarian 
and  other  regimes  to  control  and  manipulate  public  opinion,  and  decrease 
the  likelihood  of  acquiring  wisdom  from  sources  other  than  those  available 
online.  So  far  as  Russia’s  place  in  the  information  community  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  worth  taking  a  look  at  G.  V.  Zhirkov’s  article  (4:12-39,  especially 
32-33),  which  mentions  the  claim  by  the  geopolitician  I.  N.  Panarin  that 
there  exists  an  American  project  for  the  creation  of  a  New  British  Empire, 
an  invisible  world  government,  promoted  by  the  US  State  Department,  the 
RAND  corporation  and  the  BBC.  According  to  Panarin  (one  might  add 
that  he  is  a  neo-Eurasianist  and  a  professor  at  the  Diplomatic  Academy 
of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs),  there  are  powerful  people  in 
Moscow  who  are  quite  happy  to  go  along  with  this  strategy.  If  these  people 
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are  powerful  enough,  one  could  suggest,  then,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Cold 
War  might  indeed  be  almost  over. 

Most  of  the  other  materials  in  the  two  volumes  under  review  are  devoted 
to  more  traditional  subjects,  such  as  the  confiscation  of  books  by  the  St  Pe¬ 
tersburg  customs  in  1800,  copyright  in  pre-revolutionary  Russia,  internal 
circulars  issued  by  the  Russian  censorship  directorate  between  1865  and 
1905,  efforts  to  suppress  pornography,  the  censorship  of  music  in  Karelia 
(all  these  in  No.  3),  and  the  censorship  of  theatre  reviews  during  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  I,  articles  on  the  desirability  of  a  constitution  for  Russia  which 
were  banned  from  publication  in  1862,  the  workings  of  the  Imperial  Court 
censorship,  perlustration,  A.  F.  Koni’s  failed  attempts  to  get  his  way  on  the 
draft  of  a  proposed  law  on  the  press  in  1905,  the  sufferings  of  an  ultra¬ 
reliable  pro-Russian  Polish  censor,  the  sacking  of  an  obstreperous  censor 
in  1857  (this  article  is  available  elsewhere  in  English),  library  censorship  in 
Ekaterinburg  prior  to  1917,  and  censorship  of  letters  to  and  from  foreign 
prisoners-of-war  in  Karelia  after  World  War  II  (all  these  are  in  No.  4). 

No  less  important  is  the  publication  of  Soviet  and  pre-Soviet  documents 
concerning  censorship,  of  biographical  information  on  the  scores  of  censors 
in  Tsarist  Russia,  and  of  bibliographical  data  on  dissertations,  theses, 
articles  and  books  on  Russian  and  Soviet  censorship.  Of  particular  inter¬ 
est  I  found  the  documents  of  the  secret  ( bezglasnyi )  additional  censorship 
organisation  that  existed  from  1848  to  1855  (3:224-246),  and  those  of  the 
RSFSR  Narkompros  (within  which  Glavlit  and  Glavrepertkom  operated) 
from  1922  to  1924  (3:257-286),  i.a.,  showing  Lunacharskii  in  a  rather 
good  light.  M.  V.  Zelenov  continues  his  annotated  publication  of  RSFSR 
Narkompros  documents  relating  to  censorship  in  4:254-290.  Some  of  the 
censorship  authorities’  internal  circulars  pertaining  to  the  work  of  their 
outstations  in  the  provinces  and  issued  between  1865  and  1912  are  published 
and  annotated  by  N.  G.  Patrusheva  and  I.  P.  Foote  in  4:197-253.  One 
publication  (4:373-471),  by  a  team  of  five  scholars,  is  of  exceptional  value: 
biobibliographical  information  about  pre-revolutionary  censors  in  Kazan'  and 
in  ‘Russian  Poland’  ( Tsarstvo  Pol'skoe).  Naturally,  working  in  the  censorship 
at  that  time  was  a  profession  for  gentlemen,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  Marta  Bogomolova  was  hired  to  censor  foreign  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  Warsaw  in  1915  (4:454). 

I  have  not  been  able  even  to  mention  some  of  the  contributions  (there 
are  no  duds)  and  the  names  of  most  of  the  contributors  to  these  two  truly 
remarkable  volumes.  One  must  hope  that  the  series  has  by  now  acquired 
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sufficient  momentum  to  keep  going,  however  difficult  the  future  might  be. 
Martin  Dewhirst  University  of  Glasgow 


L.  Mnukhin,  M.  Avril'  and  V.  Losskaia,  eds,  Rossiiskoe  zarubezh'e  vo 
Frantsii  1919-2000:  biograficheskii  slovar'  v  trekh  tomakh.  Tom  pervyi:  A-K. 
Moscow,  Nauka;  Dom-muzei  Mariny  Tsvetaevoi,  2008.  795  pp.  ISBN 
978-5-93015-105-3. 

Tom  vtoroi:  L-R.  Moscow,  Nauka;  Dom-muzei  Mariny  Tsvetaevoi,  2010. 
684  pp.  ISBN  978-5-93015-115-2. 

France,  particularly  Paris,  has  always  been  a  favourite  destination  point 
for  Russians,  especially  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War  down  to  the  present  day.  Lev  Mnukhin  and  his  fellow  researchers 
have  compiled  a  meticulous  comprehensive  biographical  dictionary  in  three 
volumes  of  ‘Russia  Abroad’  in  France  covering  the  major  years  of  the  Russian 
Emigration.  What  is  so  striking  about  the  two  volumes  which  have  so  far 
appeared  is  the  scope  and  breadth  of  the  entries.  The  first  volume  includes 
more  than  6,000  entries  and  the  second  volume  5,000  entries.  Once  the 
third  volume  comes  out,  there  will  be  a  total  of  16,000!  This  biographical 
handbook  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  Mnukhin’s  magisterial  project  of  a  few 
years  ago  -  the  eight-volume  chronicle  of  the  scientific,  cultural  and  social 
life  of  Russia  Abroad  in  France  from  1920  to  1975  (Moscow,  1995-2002).  If 
the  chronicle  covered  events,  we  have  now  a  work  of  encyclopedic  propor¬ 
tions  devoted  to  the  people  behind  the  events.  Not  only  do  the  famous 
receive  coverage  here  (from  Adamovich  to  Miliukov  to  Zenzinov),  but  also 
the  innumerable  Popovs.  Basic  facts  have  been  obtained  from  consulting 
obituary  notices  in  numerous  (and  sometimes  rare)  emigre  and  French 
newspapers.  This  has  been  supplemented  by  archival  sources  and  reference 
to  memoirs,  correspondence,  and  even  oral  histories.  This  is  a  veritable  who’s 
who  not  only  of  Russians  who  lived  in  France,  but  also  of  those  who  visited 
or  studied  there.  Just  the  mere  fact  of  visiting  France  qualified  for  entry 
in  this  dictionary  regardless  of  the  brevity  of  the  stay.  Every  wave  of  the 
Russian  emigration  is  included  as  well  as  all  classes  and  professions,  from 
members  of  the  royal  family  to  taxi  drivers.  Non-Russians  (Paul  Anderson, 
Pierre  Pascal...)  are  not  forgotten  provided  their  contributions  to  Russia 
Abroad  were  significant.  Public  appeals  by  the  editors  for  information  about 
people  still  living  have  made  these  entries  as  complete  as  possible.  Each 
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entry  length  depended  upon  how  long  the  individual  lived  in  France.  For 
example,  the  pioneer  of  the  ballet  world  Sergei  Lifar’,  who  lived  for  most 
of  his  life  in  France,  received  a  lot  of  space  as  opposed  to  the  entries  for 
the  artists  N.  AFtman  and  E.  Kruglikova,  whose  stays  were  much  shorter. 

All  too  often  encyclopedias  repeat  the  same  hackneyed  information  of 
earlier  encyclopedias.  Even  for  the  very  famous  the  editors  have  striven  to 
include  something  new;  for  example,  all  of  Nabokov’s  lectures  in  Paris  are 
listed.  Thumbing  through  this  dictionary  one  learns  all  types  of  interesting 
facts:  that  the  father  of  the  poet  Boris  Poplavskii  was  a  pupil  of  Chaikovskii’s, 
that  the  French  writer  A.  Bosquet  was  the  son  of  the  Russian  translator 
of  Rilke  Aleksandr  Bisk,  or  that  Gor'kii’s  adopted  son  Z.  Peshkov  was 
a  French  general  and  a  close  associate  of  Charles  de  Gaulle.  While  the 
facts  gleaned  from  this  handbook  may  appear  to  be  insignificant,  taken 
together  they  reveal  the  variety,  importance  and  richness  of  Russia  Abroad 
in  France.  Thanks  should  be  given  to  Lev  Mnukhin  and  his  team  for  this 
herculean  accomplishment.  This  biographical  dictionary  should  be  in  any 
large  research  library  and  no  serious  scholar  of  the  Russian  Emigration  can 
afford  to  ignore  this  fundamental  and  essential  work. 

George  Cheron  California  State  University ,  Long  Beach 


Karol  Estreicher  (1827-1908)  —  bibliograf  hibhotekarz,  historyk  teatru:  sesjajubi- 
leuszowa  w  100.  rocznicq  smierci  Karola  Estreicher  a,  Warszawa ,  22  pazdziernika 
2008.  Warszawa,  Biblioteka  Narodowa,  2009,  116  p.  Illustrations. 

In  October  2008  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  and  Stowarzyszenie  Bibli- 
otekarzy  Polskich  organised  a  conference  commemorating  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  death  of  Karol  Estreicher  (Sr),  the  author  of  Bibliografia 
polska.  Six  papers  presented  at  the  conference  and  published  in  this  volume 
cover  the  life  and  work  of  Estreicher,  the  reception  of  his  work  and  his 
influence  on  later  generations  of  bibliographers. 

Karol  Estreicher  was  a  lawyer  with  a  special  interest  in  Polish  bibliography. 
More  interested  in  researching  criminal  slang  than  in  court  proceedings,  in 
1863  Estreicher  left  the  legal  profession  and  became  a  librarian  and  lecturer 
in  bibliography  in  the  Szkola  Glowna  in  Warsaw  where  he  worked  on  the 
Bibliografia.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  political  situation  at  the  time,  he 
was  unable  to  publish  the  Bibliografia  in  Warsaw,  as  the  Russian  authori¬ 
ties  regarded  it  as  politically  suspect.  In  1868  he  was  offered  the  post  of 
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director  of  the  Jagiellonian  Library.  The  situation  in  Krakow,  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  at  that  time,  was  more  liberal  and  publication 
of  the  Bibliografia  began  in  1869.  Estreicher  worked  on  the  bibliography 
until  his  death,  making  notes  and  leaving  instructions  for  his  son  Stanislaw 
who  continued  his  father’s  work.  Later  Karol  Estreicher’s  grandson,  Karol 
Estreicher  (Jr),  continued  the  family  tradition. 

Estreicher’s  Bibliografia  reaffirmed  the  importance  of  Polish  literature 
and  culture  at  a  time  when  Poland  did  not  exist  as  a  state.  Covering  the 
XV-XIX  centuries,  it  is  an  invaluable  source  of  information  on  the  history 
of  Polish  publishing. 

The  work  on  Estreicher’s  Bibliografia  is  continued  by  the  Centrum  Bad- 
awcze  Bibliografii  Polskiej  Estreicherow  at  the  Jagiellonian  University.  The 
director  of  the  Centrum  Badawcze  writes  about  the  electronic  version  of  the 
Bibliografia ,  created  by  the  Centrum,  and  a  database  of  material  included 
in  the  bibliography.  The  database  consists  of  4  parts:  Baza  Bibliografii 
S  taro  polskiej,  Baza  Bibliografii  XIX  Wieku,  Baza  Bibliografii  Chronologicznej 
and  Baza  Materialow  do  Uzupelnieh  ‘ Bibliografii  polskiej 3  Estreichera.  It  is  a 
valuable  research  tool,  allowing  complex  searches.  Both  electronic  version 
and  database  are  available  (www.estreicher.uj.edu.pl).  Surprisingly,  the 
author  begins  his  paper  by  launching  a  tirade  against  those  with  no  moral 
rights  to  carry  on  Estreicher’s  work  who  try  to  influence  the  shape  of  the 
Bibliografia ,  but  not  specifying  who  these  people  -  or  institutions  -  are. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  about  Estreicher’s  role  as  the  director  of  the 
Jagiellonian  Library  where  he  worked  until  his  retirement  in  1905,  the 
problems  he  faced,  and  of  course  his  achievements  -  significantly  increasing 
the  library’s  collections,  describing  and  organising  them,  and  mobilising 
an  army  of  volunteers  to  work  on  the  collections  (which  was  against  the 
library’s  regulations). 

Estreicher’s  second  passion  was  theatre.  A  well-researched  paper  presents 
Estreicher  as  a  theatre  historian.  The  author  writes  about  Estreicher’s 
fascination  with  theatre,  his  works  on  the  subject  (including  his  Teatra  w 
Polsce ),  and  his  efforts  to  collect  and  preserve  anything  to  do  with  Polish 
theatre  -  posters,  memoirs,  programmes  (thanks  to  Estreicher  the  Jagiellon¬ 
ian  Library  has  one  of  the  biggest  collections  of  theatre  posters  in  Poland). 
This  homo  theatralis ,  as  he  was  described  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  spent 
long  hours  writing  numerous  reviews,  making  copies  of  documents  and 
searching  newspapers  for  even  the  smallest  mention  of  obscure  provincial 
theatre  companies. 
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The  concluding  paper,  by  Karol  Estreicher’s  great  grandson,  focuses  on 
the  Estreicher  family.  Full  of  personal  recollections,  with  more  than  just  a 
hint  of  nostalgia,  it  adds  a  personal  touch  and  brings  to  life  not  only  the 
famous  bibliographer  but  also  other,  sometimes  eccentric,  members  of  the 
Estreicher  family. 

The  conference  papers,  covering  all  aspects  of  Estreicher’s  work,  are 
a  valuable  source  of  information,  not  just  on  the  Bibliografia  but  also  on 
areas  of  Estreicher’s  work  which  have  been  less  well  researched,  such  as 
his  newspaper  articles,  including  theatre  reviews,  political  commentaries 
and  satirical  works. 

Ela  Kucharska-Beard  British  Library 


Dejan  Vukicevic,  Delo  (1955-1992):  bibliografija.  (Istorija  srpske  knjizevne 
periodike,  16.)  Beograd,  Institut  za  knjizevnost  i  umetnost:  Narodna  biblio- 
teka  Srbije;  Novi  Sad,  Matica  srpska,  2007.  857  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexes. 
ISBN  978-86-7095-127-3. 

The  monthly  literary  magazine  Delo  (Action)  was  founded  in  Belgrade 
in  1955  by  Nolit ,  a  major  state  publishing  company  in  Yugoslavia.  Delo  was 
published  continuously  for  38  years  from  March  1955  until  August  1992, 
during  which  time  it  experienced  five  changes  of  editor:  Antonije  Isakovic, 
Oskar  Davico,  Muharem  Pervic,  Jovica  Acin  and  Slobodan  Blagojevic. 
Pervic  (b.  1934),  a  literary  and  theatre  critic,  was  the  longest-serving 
editor  of  Delo  (1961-80).  Delo  was  a  literary  magazine  which  promoted 
contemporary  Yugoslav  and  world  literature,  theory  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  the  literature  of  the  country’s  national  minorities.  In  the  1970s 
the  Delo  publishing  house  produced  six  books  of  literary  essays  and  studies. 

Vukicevic’s  work  comprises  five  parts:  an  introductory  study,  bibliography, 
six  indexes,  six  appendices,  and  literature  about  Delo.  The  introductory  study 
provides  an  historical  overview  and  general  information  about  the  magazine. 
Special  attention  is  given  in  this  study  to  the  literary  polemics  between  the 
two  rival  literary  magazines  Delo  and  Savremenik  (Contemporary).  The 
main  part  of  Vukicevic’s  work  is  an  annotated  analytical  bibliography  (pp. 
[49]— 712)  done  in  accordance  with  the  International  Standard  Book  Descrip¬ 
tion  (Component  Parts)  and  arranged  by  the  decimal  system  according  to  the 
Universal  Decimal  Classification  (UDC).  In  total  the  bibliography  contains 
7714  entries  of  all  contributions  published  in  Delo.  The  entries’  headings 
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and  annotations  are  in  Cyrillic  script,  but  the  body  of  the  entries  are  as 
published  in  Delo  in  original  Latin  script,  thus  reflecting  the  magazine’s 
Yugoslav  orientation.  Similarly  on  the  front  hard  cover  of  Vukicevic’s  book 
‘Delo’  is  in  Latin  and  ‘bibliografija’  is  in  Cyrillic.  While  all  the  entries  in  the 
bibliography  are  arranged  according  to  the  nine  main  classes  of  the  UDC, 
the  six  indexes  (authors,  translators,  initials  and  pseudonyms,  authors  of 
illustrations,  subject  index,  and  an  index  of  editors  and  editorial  members) 
provided  in  Vukicevic’s  work  allow  for  cross-searching  of  Delo’s  contents. 
Finally,  the  appendices  give  very  useful  details  about  the  numbering  of 
Delo’s  issues,  printing  presses,  columns  and  their  frequencies,  thematic  issues 
(given  chronologically),  a  list  of  polemics  published  in  Delo}  and  responses  by 
editors  to  a  survey  about  Delo.  The  last-named  appendix  provides  important 
information  about  first-hand  experiences  and  insightful  views  from  some 
of  Delo’s  editorial  members. 

Vukicevic’s  analytical  bibliography  constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
‘The  history  of  Serbian  literary  periodicals’,  an  ongoing  research  project  of 
the  Institute  of  Literature  and  Art  in  Belgrade.  In  this  series  Vukicevic’s 
bibliography  of  Delo  follows  Stanisa  Vojinovic’s  bibliography  of  Srpski 

V 

knjizevni  glasnik ,  1920-1941  (2005),  and  precedes  Marija  Cindori-Sinkovic’s 
bibliographies  of  Neven ,  1884-1914  (2008)  and  Nova  Evropa ,  1920-1941  (2010). 
Vukicevic’s  work  is  to  be  praised  for  its  detailed  and  exhaustive  research 
into  the  magazine  Delo  and  for  providing  an  excellent  bibliography  of  ‘one 
of  the  most  important  Serbian  literary  magazines’  (p.  [7]).  Vukicevic’s 
bibliography  of  Delo  is  a  useful  tool  and  essential  guide  for  researchers  into 
Serbian  culture  of  the  post-World  War  II  period. 

Milan  Grba  British  Library ,  London 


Catalogue  of  the  Slavonic  Cyrillic  Manuscripts  of  the  National  Szechenyi  Library. 
Edited  by  Ralph  Cleminson,  Elissaveta  Moussakova  and  Nina  Voutova. 
With  a  historical  essay  by  Orsolya  Karsay.  (CEU  Medievalia,  9.)  Budapest, 
Central  European  University,  Department  of  Medieval  Studies;  National 
Szechenyi  Library;  Central  European  University  Press,  2006.  288  p. 

The  book  in  question  presents  a  description  of  Slavonic  manuscripts  held 
in  the  National  Szechenyi  Library  in  Budapest.  It  introduces  the  principles  of 
analytical  description  and  contains  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  collection. 
The  book  has  76  black-and-white  and  10  colour  plates,  a  watermark  album 
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supplied  with  an  index,  a  bibliography,  and  six  other  indexes. 

The  catalogue  describes  56  Cyrillic  Slavonic  manuscripts,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  are  being  described  in  such  detail  for  the  first  time.  The 
manuscripts  date  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries  and  half  of  them  were  created  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  constitute  a  collection  that  was  being  formed  in  the  period  that 
stretched  from  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Numerous  well-established  Hungarian  collectors 
(Ferenc  Szechenyi,  Miklos  Jankovich,  Gyula  Todorescu,  Aranka  Horvat, 
etc.)  and  museum  officials  (Antal  Hodinka,  Laszlo  Rethy  and  Szilard  Sulica) 
contributed  to  it.  Nearly  half  of  the  Slavonic  manuscripts  came  from  the 
collection  of  Miklos  Jankovich  -  these  were  added  to  the  library’s  collection 
in  1836.  A  great  quantity  of  manuscripts  was  acquired  by  the  library  as  a 
result  of  nationalization  in  the  1950s,  when  church,  monastic  and  school 
libraries  became  properties  of  the  state. 

The  most  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  collection  are:  parchment  fragments 
of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Fragm.  Eccl.  Slav.  3), 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  mid-fifteenth  century  written  on  paper  (Fol.  Eccl. 
Slav.  19),  Gospels  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Quart.  Eccl.  Slav.  7),  Gospels 
of  the  fifteenth  century  (Fol.  Eccl.  Slav.  17),  a  Panegyricon  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (Quart.  Eccl.  Slav.  19),  and  the  Miscellany  of  Hristofor  Racanin  of 
1679  (Oct.  Serb.  I).  Quite  a  few  manuscripts  are  of  Ruthenian  origin  (35 
MSS).  The  authors  of  the  catalogue  suggest  that  the  handwriting,  layout  and 
decoration  patterns  of  these  manuscripts  show  specific  features  developed 
within  the  manuscript  tradition  prevalent  in  the  South-Western  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe  inhabited  by  Slavs.  Fourteen  codices  are  of  Serbian  origin. 
These  manuscripts  were  found  on  Hungarian  territory  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  brought  there  by  Serbian  immigrants.  The  descriptions  of 
manuscripts  are  arranged  by  the  type  of  books:  Psalter,  Gospels,  Acts  and 
Epistles,  etc.,  and  within  each  type  the  manuscripts  are  listed  chronologi¬ 
cally.  A  separate  section  lists  fragments,  again  subdivided  by  type  of  book. 

While  working  on  the  catalogue  the  authors  managed  to  date  many 
manuscripts  more  accurately.  This  work  was  based  on  precise  analysis 
of  the  watermarks.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  authors  set  their  own 
standards  for  scholarly  descriptions  of  Slavonic  manuscripts.  In  the  structure 
:  of  the  descriptions  they  tried  to  follow  ‘current  best  practice  throughout’ 

!  (p.  xvii),  but  they  recognised  that  there  were  areas  where  no  norms  had  been 
;  universally  accepted.  The  variety  of  practices  and  terminology  in  Western 
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European  and  Eastern  European  catalogues  was  not  fully  applicable  to  this 
particular  collection  and  this  presented  a  serious  problem.  The  solution 
suggested  here  is  a  combination  of  established  practices. 

The  authors  of  the  catalogue  also  tried  to  introduce  new  ideas  on  norms 
and  standards  of  scholarly  descriptions  which  are  in  line  with  contemporary 
trends  in  the  studies  of  the  Slavonic  manuscript  traditions.  This  catalogue 
continues  the  work  carried  out  in  other  projects,  such  as  Cyrillic  Books  Printed 
Before  iyoi  in  British  and  Irish  Collections:  a  Union  Catalogue  (London,  2000), 
the  MASTER  project  (http://www.cta.dmu.ac.uk/projects/master/)  and  The 
Repertorium  of  Old  Bulgarian  Literature  and  Letters  (http://clover.slavic.pitt. 
edu/~repertorium/). 

The  catalogue  under  review  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  bibliographi¬ 
cal  tool  of  a  very  high  standard  based  on  original  scholarly  research.  It 
addresses  various  issues  of  the  description  of  manuscripts  originating  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  tries  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Western  and  Eastern 
traditions  of  describing  and  cataloguing  medieval  manuscripts. 
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